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TALES  OF  A  LAY-BROTHER, 


NEVILLE'S    CROSS. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  By  those  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast ; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none." 

Byron. 

On  the  barber-surgeon's  reappearance,  he 
seemed  to  look  on  every  one  at  the  same 
moment,  so  quickly  did  his  eye  Hash  from 
face  to  face,  as  if  to  read  on  each  the  pur- 
pose of  the  soul.  The  question  was  im- 
mediately put  to  him,  whether  any  one 
could  be  produced  who  had  seen  the  dis- 
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puted  rosary  in  his  possession,  previously  to 
the  last  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  ? 

His  reply  was  ready: — that  none  had 
ever  seen  it;  for  so  jealous  was  he  of  its 
preservation,  that  he  kept  it  concealed 
where,  by  no  human  probability,  any  one 
but  himself  could  find  it. 

"  Shame  on  thy  false  tongue !"  cried  the 
venerable  Infirmarian,  with  indignation. 
"  If  thy  hiding  place  were  beyond  all  human 
ken,  how  came  it  that  a  wandering  minstrel, 
unacquainted  with  our  Precinct,  discovered 
it  so  easily?" 

The  wretch  bit  his  lip  and  frowned ;  but 
he  was  too  well  practised  in  the  art  of  de- 
ception to  be  long  at  a  loss,  and  proceeded 
circumstantially  to  inform  the  court,  that 
it  had  been  a  custom  with  his  ancestors  to 
wear  the  rosary  about  their  persons,  on  the 
principal  feasts  of  the  year,  of  which  Corpus 
Christi  was  one ;  that  he  had  followed  up 
that  laudable  custom,  since  the  relic  came 
into  his  possession ;  and  that  the  minstrel, 
whom  he  had  hospitably  entertained  at  his 
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board,   on  the  feast-day  in   question,  had 
found  means  to  purloin  it. 

Thouerh  little  credence  could  be  attached 
to  this  tale,  uncorroborated  as  it  was  by 
any  one  who  had  ever  seen  the  rosary  about 
the  person  of  the  apothecary  on  any  of  the 
high  festivals  of  the  Church,  still,  being- 
told  with  a  strong  assumption  of  piety,  in 
a  synod  of  divines,  it  could  not  be  wholly 
scouted.  The  attention  of  the  reverend 
bench  was,  however,  withdrawn  from  a  con- 
sideration of  its  truth  by  the  unusual  glee 
manifested  of  a  sudden  on  the  good- 
humoured  features  of  the  Infirmarian,  a 
man,  at  other  times,  of  sedate  and  solemn, 
though  gentle  manners.  He  sat  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  looking  with  a  smile  full  of 
meaning  on  the  judges,  as  if  by  his  anxiety 
to  request  an  opportunity  of  confronting  the 
accused.  An  assenting  nod  from  the  Prior 
crowned  his  wishes,  and  he  immediately 
sprung  from  his  seat,  exclaiming,  "  I  can 
prove  an  a//^?,"  and  requested  that  the 
b2 
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minstrel  might  again   be   introduced   into 
court. 

"  Last  Corpus  Christi,'^  continued  he, 
as  Eosallin  entered,  "  that  youth  was  a 
student  at  Finchale  Priory.  Brother  Alcuin, 
wlio  is  or  should  be  here,  was  then  at 
Finchale,  and  will  depone  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  allege." 

The  deposition  was  readily  made,  and  to 
the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  crafty  barber, 
as  readily  accepted  as  a  full  proof  of  the 
innocence  of  Rosallin,  so  far  as  the  charge 
of  purloining  went.  It  yet,  liowever,  re- 
mained undecided,  to  whom  the  litigated 
property  belonged;  one  asserting  it,  with 
many  circumstantial  probabilities,  to  have 
been  in  his  family  for  ages;  the  other  as 
positively  alleging  it  to  have  come  to  him 
from  another  quarter.  Like  many  a  guilty 
wretch  in  a  similar  situation,  the  barber- 
surgeon  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  a 
failing  cause. 
.    "  That  I  have  been  robbed,"  said  he,  "  is 
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certain ;  and  if  tlie  minstrel  be  not  gnilty 
of  that  felony,  he  is  at  least  guilty  of  re- 
ceiving stolen  property,  for  which  the  synod 
of  the  Blackfriars  have  invariably  inflicted 
condign  punishment.  In  deference  to  the 
worthy  Iniirmarian,  I  assume  his  alihi  to  be 
correct." 

"  Worthy!"  echoed  the  Infirmarian,  with 
warmth.  "  Blacken  not  thy  guilt  with 
hypocrisy;  garble  not  thy  hatred  Avith 
specious  epithets.  The  good  opinion  of 
such  as  thou  ought  to  make  an  honest  man 
blush.  Thy  blame  would  be  an  invaluable 
treasure  to  me;  thy  praise  is  insidious 
poison.  Where  is  the  heart,  conscious  of  its 
own  rectitude,  that  would  not  shrink  from 
the  adulation  of  a  tongue  livid  with  the 
canker  of  innumerable  lies  ?  Who  that  calls 
himself  a  member  of  God's  altar  would  not 
glory  in  the  splenetic  scoffs  of  a  white- 
livered  impostor  like  thee?  I.  have  thee 
ensnared,  and  thou  canst  not  burst  the 
mesh  around  thee  :  but  I  would  do  more ;  I 
would  hold  thee  up  to  the  reprobation  of 
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every  virtuous  heart,  and  to  the  scorn  and 
pity  of  every  feeling  one.  Make  this  honest 
minstrel  reparation  thou  never  canst.  Resti- 
tution thou  shalt  make  him, — and  soon ;  for 
I  will  force  it  even  from  thy  cunning  and 
tortuous  disposition." 

The  Prior  and  the  rest  of  the  fathers, 
amazed  to  hear  such  hard  language  from  one 
whose  meekness  was  proverbial,  with  spon- 
taneous deference  awaited  the  issue  of  this 
extraordinary  scene  ;  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  Infirmarian,  furnished  him  with  an  in- 
spection of  the  rosary.  The  moment  it 
came  to  his  hands — 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  tell  me,  miserable  im- 
postor, is  this  rosary  perfect?" 

"Not  wholly  so,"  w^as  the  reply;  "  the 
sixth  bead  from  the  cross,  on  one  side,  was 
some  years  ago  accidentally  shattered." 

On  close  inspection,  such  was  discovered 
to  be  the  fact. 

"  Of  what  are  the  beads  composed?"  re- 
sumed the  querist. 

"  Of  alternate  emeralds  and  rubies.'' 
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"What  their  shape?" 

"  Dodecahedron." 

The  remarkable  accuracy  of  this  descrip- 
tion struck  the  synod  almost  to  conviction ; 
but  the  Infirmarian  well  kncAv  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  and  manifested  evident  grati- 
fication where  all  looked  for  chagrin  and 
disappointment. 

"Keverend  brethren!"  cried  he,  after  a 
pause,  addressing  the  bench,  "  a  guilty  pur- 
pose can  never  be  too  deeply  sifted.  That 
this  mediciner  is  guilty  of  the  grossest  fraud 
and  perjury,  I  will  prove  to  ye  anon.  My 
satisfaction  at  his  replies  arises  out  of  the 
object  with  which  I  elicited  them.  I  knew 
him  guilty,  and  all  I  sought  by  probing  him 
was  to  expose  his  deep  depravity,  albeit  I 
fear  I  have  caused  him  to  sin  the  more.  It 
must  have  struck  you,  reverend  fathers,  that 
the  minstrel's  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  disputed  relic,  contrasted  with 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  description  given 
by  his  adversary,  certainly  militates  against 
the  claim  of  the  former.     But  with  what 
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object  could  this  crimiiml  have  thus  made 
a  point  of  acquainting  himself  with  such  mi- 
mitiiB  ?  Certainly  to  blindfold  this  equitable 
court,  whose  interference  he  anticipated.  If 
I  judge  him  rashly,  Heaven  pardon  my 
zeal  for  the  right !  The  minstrel  claims  by 
gift  from  the  Lady  Helen  Lumley  of  Lumley 
— the  barber-surgeon,  by  descent  from  his 
ancestors.  Iveasonably  then  may  I  con- 
clude, that  if  I  can  undeniably  prove  this 
rosary  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lumleys  up  to  last  Michaelmas  day,  the 
court  will  at  once  proceed  to  conviction, 
and  such  exemplary  sentence  as  the  aggra- 
vating circumstance  of  the  delinquent's 
endeavour  to  overreach  the  judgment  of  the 
bench  so  signally  deserves.  To  the  cloisters 
of  the  Whitefriars,  hard  by,  there  lately 
came  a  holy  man,  sometime  chaplain  to  the 
Lumleys  of  Lumley.  I  have  described  to 
him  this  relic,  which  he  solemnly  declares 
was  worn  by  the  Lady  Helen  Lumley 
on  the  feast  of  Michaelmas  last.  Shortly 
after  that  period,  he  left  the  bustling  scene 
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of  a  lordly  house,  to  seek  solitude  and  a 
penitential  life  among^  our  neighbours,  the 
Carmelites  of  the  Whitefriars.  It  is  with 
him  I  would  confront  this  vile  extortioner, 
and  do  entreat  the  summons  of  the  court  for 
his  attendance  forthwith." 

In  the  interval,  the  bench  of  divines  con- 
sulted on  the  probabilities  of  the  issue,  and 
were  yet  closely  whispering  one  to  another 
when  the  Carmelite  entered. 

With  astonishment  and  pleasure  did 
Kosallin  recognise  in  the  person  of  the 
friar,  though  clad  in  his  monastic  garb,  the 
spare,  meagre  form  of  the  antiquary,  from 
whom  he  had  so  unceremoniously  parted  at 
Maiden  Castle,  on  Stanemore.  The  moment 
their  eyes  met,  the  salvation  of  the  drowning 
Horace  and  Yitruvius  was  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  worthy  Carmelite,  and  gladly 
did  he  understand  there  was  a  probability 
of  his  being  useful  to  the  young  minstrel* 
The  rosary  was  handed  to  him. 

"  Optima  Virgo  r  cried  he,  with  his 
usual  scattering  of  Latin  scraps, — '-  Ipsa 
b3 
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crux! — tlie  very  beads ! — rosarium  ipsumf 
Who  dares  to  say  that  this  was  not  an  heir- 
loom of  Liulph  of  Lumley  ? —  Omnis  homo 
mendax I  as  the  Psalmist  hath  it;  but  the 
man  who  shall  say  so  is  a  hundred-fold 
mendacious.  Quid  dicis  impostor?  Audes- 
ne  ?  Down  on  thy  wicked  knees,  and  beg 
pardon  of  that  God  who  permits  thee  to  lie 
and  live,  lest,  like  Ananias,  thou  diest  with 
the  sin  in  thy  mouth.  Catale  Asmodei  ! 
— thou  lying  cub ! — bury  thy  head  in  shame. 
Ecce  signwn,  patres  r 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Carmelite. 
He  held  the  cross  between  the  light  of  the 
main  window  and  the  bench,  and  even  at 
such  a  distance  the  letter  L  was  distinctly 
visible  at  the  intersection  of  the  transverse 
and  longitudinal  poles. 

The  court  expressed  itself  satisfied  of  the 
barber-surgeon's  guilt,  and  was  proceeding 
to  judgment,  when  the  antiquary  again  raised 
his  hand,  and  with  a  truly  Anglo-Norman 
accent  exclaimed — 

'' Arrestez  f — arrestez  !     I  would  con- 
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vince  ye  farther  of  this  culprit's  guilt.  Take 
this  rosary,  sordide  jjeccator  I — thou  phar- 
matical  drudge ! — and  exhibit  to  the  fathers 
the  transparency  I  have  shewn  thee." 

The  discomfited  barber  took  the  relic 
from  the  Carmelite's  hand,  and  endeavoured 
to  find  out  the  secret  spring ;  but  grew  every 
moment  more  and  more  confused,  as  the 
goading  cries  of  the  impatient  and  pedantic 
antiquary, — "Age  ! — perge  !—^festina  ! — 
vite  ! — make  haste !"  fell  thick  and  fast  upon 
his  ear.  Despairing,  at  length,  of  any  re- 
action in  his  favour,  he  flung  the  rosary 
from  him,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Let  the  court  proceed  1" 

''And  proceed  it  will,"  said  the  Prior; 
"for  a  criminal  so  refractory  can  claim  no 
mercy.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that 
you  be  taken  hence  to  the  gaol  of  the  Pre- 
cinct ;  that  for  the  nine  ensuing  days,  always 
excepting  the  day  of  the  Lord,  you  be  put 
into  the  stocks  from  the  hour  of  noon  till 
sunset ;  and  that,  at  the  hour  of  sunset  on 
the  ninth  day,  excepting  as  aforesaid,  you 
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be  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  expelled 
the  Precinct.  Away  with  him!  Let  his 
goods  be  forthwith  confiscate.  For  thee, 
minstrel,  it  remains  only  to  restore  thy  relic, 
and  to  discharge  thee  from  such  payment  as 
was  demanded  for  the  spurious  medicines 
vended  to  thee.     Depart  in  peace  1" 

With  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had  felt  for 
many  -weeks,  did  our  hero  pace  across  the 
Precinct  to  the  lodging  of  his  sister.  Suc- 
cessful in  having  won  by  minstrelsy  so  much 
at  least  as  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
want  for  a  time, — successful,  too,  in  the  re- 
storation of  a  pledge  dear  to  him  as  his  exis- 
tence,— he  hastened  to  communicate  to  her  the 
welcome  tidings,  anticipating  as  he  went  the 
smiles  of  gratification  with  which  she  would 
greet  him,  after  so  many  hours  of  absence. 

To  his  application  at  her  door  no  answer 
was  returned.  He  therefore  naturally  con- 
cluded she  was  asleep,  and  lifting  the  latch 
with  trembling  caution,  on  tiptoe  entered 
the  cell. 

The  pallet  lay  before  him;  but  it  was 
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deserted.  His  Sidney  was  not  there,  and 
his  heart  ached  within  him  at  the  sight  of  a 
scroll,  on  which  he  saw  written  characters. 
The  Israelites  who  died  within  sight  of  the 
Holy  Land  felt  not  such  disastrous  privation, 
— the  criminal  gazing  on  the  axe  that  is  to 
behead  him,  feels  not  such  agonizing  hope- 
lessness as  then  struck  to  the  heart  of  the 
isolated  Eosallin.  For  her  he  had  toiled, — for 
her  he  had  won  the  hard-wrung  meed;  but 
fate,  making  a  plaything  of  humanity,  robbed 
him  of  his  treasure  the  moment  he  came  to 
Imow  its  value. 

He  looked  around  him  with  hesitation. 
Her  lute  was  tliere,  and  hung  silent  on  the 
walls  of  the  cell.  Its  black  adornments 
gave  it  a  solemn  seeming  even  at  the  gladdest 
times ;  but  now  they  looked  like  mourning 
weeds  for  her  whose  hands  had  wrought 
them.  With  a  tear  in  his  eye,  he  hung  his 
own  harp  beside  it. 

Forced  at  length  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
whatever  might  be  his  fate,  he  seized  the 
scroll,  and  read  as  follows : — 
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"  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  hisci- 

vious  Rosallin,  it  will  acquaint  him  that  the 

minion  of  his  pleasures,  the  reputed  daughter 

of  Oscar  the  hermit,  is  in  the  power  of  his 

mortal  foe,  the  Knight  of  Hepburn,  now  on 

his  way  to  France.     Let  him  not  dare  to 

seek  her,  or  his  destruction  is  surely  planned. 

So  far  he  is  indebted  to 

^'  Eebello. 

'^  Nota,  Helen  of  Lumley  has  retired 
from  the  world  to  the  Convent  of  Lindis- 
farne." 

"  Now,  Heaven,  where  are  thy  thunders?" 
cried  the  wretched  Kosallin,  as  he  tore  the 
scroll  to  shreds,  and  cast  them  under  his 
feet.  "  Sidney !  —  I  will  one  day  avenge 
thee!" 

The  communication  respecting  the  Lady 
Helen  rather  gave  him  satisfaction  than 
otherwise,  as  he  fondly  concluded  she  had 
retired  from  the  world  to  avoid  the  impor- 
tunities of  her  parents;  yet  did  he  shudder 
at  the  thought  that  compulsion  might  have 
been  used  to  force  her  inclinations*  Knowing, 
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however,  that  she  could  not  take  the  veil 
before  a  certain  period  had  elapsed,  and 
resolving,  by  a  visit,  incognito^  to  Lumley 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  he  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  that 
subject,  and  his  painful  thoughts  recurred 
to  Sidney. 

The  harp  and  lute  being  the  only  property 
he  could  claim  as  his  own  or  his  sister's,  he 
slung  the  one  over  his  shoulder  and  the 
other  over  his  arm,  and  bore  them  to  the 
porter  of  the  Precinct,  entreating  him  to 
take  charge  of  them,  and  to  preserve  them 
with  scrupulous  care  till  his  return.  He 
next  inquired  where  he  could  most  readily 
take  shipping  for  France,  and  was  dii'ected 
to  the  Tower. 

A  fleet  of  small  boats  covered  the  breast 
of  the  Thames  opposite  the  Tower  stairs; 
and  every  now-and-then,  one  filled  with 
men-at-arms  would  separate  itself  from  the 
rest  and  row  down  the  river. 

From  the  conversation  of  those  around 
him,  Kosallin  understood  that  they  were 
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transporting  volunteers  to  the  fleet,  which 
lay  in  the  Nore,  ready  to  set  sail  for 
France  on  the  following  morning.  As  if 
Heaven  had  guided  him  to  the  spot,  and 
would  have  him  proceed,  he  pushed  his 
way  through  the  multitude,  reached  the 
stairs,  hurried  down  them,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  nearest  boat.     ,- 

It  cost  him  no  small  pain  to  see  how  few 
flung  themselves  so  recklessly  as  he  from 
the  land  of  their  birth.  Many  had  dear 
ones  to  leave,  and,  while  they  could,  did 
linger.  He  had  none  but  her  for  whom  he 
dared  every  peril.  Others,  friendless  as 
himself,  and  bent  only  on  seeking  their 
fortunes,  yet  seemed  to  feel  a  pang  at  leaving 
the  shores  they  might  never  tread  again. 
In  similar  circumstances,  such  might  have 
been  his  own  feeling ;  but  when  he  reflected 
that  he  went  to  seek  honour  and  a  name,  he 
could  not  sigh  to  leave  his  native  land. 
He  had  already  felt  the  feeling,  and 
sighed  the  sigh ;  but  misery  made  him 
callous.     Now  did  he  think  with  pain  how 
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dark  his  prospect  of  success — how  little  the 
chance  of  so  humble  an  individual  reaping 
those  laurels  in  a  foreign  land  which  might 
qualify  him  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  high-born  Lady  Helen  Lumley.  While 
flushed  with  love  and  hope  he  had  fondly 
flattered  himself  such  fame  might  be  easily 
won;  but  now,  his  sober-minded  judgment 
told  him  how  gigantic  must  be  his  efibrts  to 
achieve  it. 

Cheerfully  did  he  assist,  however,  in  ex- 
tricating the  little  skiff  he  had  boarded  from 
the  crowd  of  small  craft  around  her,  till  she 
fairly  got  into  the  current,  and  gaily  swam 
down  the  stream  towards  the  fleet.  - 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


They  should  be  good  men,  their  affairs  are  righteous  : 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks." 

Shakspeare. 


In  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  we 
left  our  hero  on  his  way  to  France.  The 
reader  we  must  carry  back  with  us  to  Lumley 
Castle ;  where,  if  he  recollects,  when  we  were 
last  there,  all  was  confusion  and  conster- 
nation at  the  tragic  events  which  occurred 
about  the  period  of  Eosallin's  departure. 

Still  deeper  were  the  inmates  plunged 
into  mystery  and  sorrow  by  the  unforeseen 
flight  of  Sidney,  which  had  been  so  con- 
ducted by  the  resolute  maid  that  no  search 
could  lead  into  her  track.     None  knew  the 
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cause  of  so  sudden  an  absence;  none  but 
the  anxious  Helen  ventured  to  guess  at  it. 
Her  officious  thoughts  would  recur  to  the 
interviews  of  her  lover  with  Sidney  at  the 
grotto  long  before  a  Lumley  was  known  to 
him — to  his  desire  that  she  would  take 
the  orphan  maid  under  her  protection, 
and  to  the  singular  coincidence  of  their 
flight. 

These  reflections,  though  calculated  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  harass  and  vex  an  ordinary 
mind,  under  the  excitement  of  so  deep  an 
attachment,  did  but  inflict  a  momentary 
pang  on  hers, — her  reason,  when  she  had 
command  enough  over  herself  to  exercise 
it  impartially,  convincing  her  that  such 
thoughts  Avere  so  many  insulting  reflections 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  absent  Eosallin,  as 
well  as  so  many  conclusions  of  her  own 
facility  of  being  duped.  She,  therefore, 
heroically  concluded  that  the  circumstance 
of  their  flight  from  the  neighbourhood  so 
nearly  together,  was  either  accidental,  or 
arose  out  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  inten- 
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tion,  on  the  part  of  Eosallin,  to  befriend 
tlie  hapless  Sidney  without  detriment  to  the 
love  he  felt  for  her;  and  that  until  some- 
thing amounting  to  undeniable  proof  of  his 
faithlessness  should  transpire,  she  never 
again  would  hazard  a  doubt  of  his  fidelity. 

With  this  generous  resolution  did  the 
lovely  Helen  calm  her  disturbed  spirit ;  but  no 
endearments  of  home,  which  Lord  and  Lady 
Lumley  now  mutually  held  out  to  her,  no 
pleasure,  with  which  it  was  now  their  constant 
aim  to  strew  her  path  in  as  many  novel  and 
enticing  shapes  as.  possible,  could  wean  her 
from  the  fancies  she  now  loved  to  create. 

The  daughters  of  the  neighbouring  chief- 
tains were  frequently  invited  to  the  Castle, 
to  excite  her  emulation  by  feats  of  archery 
and  horsemanship;  but  her  energy  was 
gone.  Slie  looked  on,  and  sometimes  ap- 
plauded ;  but  never  could  she  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  any  part  in  the  competition.  If 
artfully  braved  by  her  mother  to  the  trial 
of  skill,  which  was  often  the  case,  she 
smiled,  but  yielded  the  palm  without  an  effort. 
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Her  favourite  Jessy  was  led  out,  and 
urged  by  the  female  companious  of  Helen 
to  the  feats  the  beautiful  animal  was  wont 
to  perform,  when  bearing  her  mistress ;  but 
few  would  venture  the  hazards  Helen  ven- 
tiu'ed,  and  the  few  w^ho  dared  so  to  venture 
could  not  spur  the  unwilling  Jessy  to  the 
leap.  Gently  would  the  Lady  Helen  pat 
the  neck  of  her  pet,  while  the  generous 
beast  seemed  to  feel  and  acknowledge  every 
caress.  Sometimes  she  was  betrayed  into 
admiration  of  her  favourite's  graceful  at- 
titudes, and  always  expressed  her  delight  at 
the  preference  it  evidently  shewed  its  mis- 
tress. Then  could  she  no  longer  resist 
mounting  the  animal;  but  it  was  only  to 
wave  a  temporary  farewell  to  her  compan- 
ions, and  amble,  without  attendance,  through 
the  greenwood  paths  on  the  Lumley  domain. 

In  archery,  she  showed  more  impatience 
to  join  the  train,  and  when  the  silver  arrows 
approached  the  centre  of  the  targe,  it  was 
all  she  could  do  to  restrain  her  wish  to  out- 
vie the  best  shot.     But,  on  such  occasions, 
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turning  unwillingly  from  the  group,  she 
would  retire  to  some  solitary  retreat,  where 
uninterruptedly  she  might  commune  with 
the  spirit  of  him  who  wrought  her  heart's 
disease. 

The  spot  where  Rosallin  left  her  on  the 
lawn,  the  morning  after  her  preservation  in 
the  Lumley  vaults,  was  dear  to  her  above  all 
others;  though  it  induced  a  more  settled 
melancholy  than  any  of  the  scenes  his 
memory  had  consecrated  to  her.  The  apart- 
ment of  the  Castle  in  which  he  had  been 
temporarily  confined,  was  fitted  up,  at  her 
earnest  entreaty,  for  her  private  use. 
Around  its  walls  she  hung  the  various 
works  of  embroidery  wrought  by  her  agile 
fingers  in  happier  days,  leaving  a  vacant 
space  for  the  one  on  which  she  was  now 
employed, — the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
The  flower  terrace  along  the  moulding, 
from  which  Rosallin  had  plucked  the  hare- 
bell, on  the  morning  of  his  departure  from 
Lumley,  was  regarded  and  culled  with  a 
lover  s  reverence,  and,  inclement  as  was  the 
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season,  the  hardy  little  harebell,  once  more 
committed  to  its  parent  soil,  grew  and 
flourished. 

Such  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs  and 
young  aspirants  to  fame  as  had  not  followed 
the  banners  of  Edward  were  also  frequently 
summoned  to  Lumley,  where,  with  feats  of 
chivalry,  ostensibly  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment, but  in  reality  to  beguile  the  Lady 
Helen  of  her  melancholy,  they  kept  the  lag- 
ging hours  alive,  and  paid  court  to  that  high 
house,  by  gracing  with  their  hardly  won 
laurels  the  bosom  of  its  daughter.  A  smile 
was  her  utmost  expression  of  approbation; — 
disapprobation  she  never  vouchsafed. 

So  marked  a  change  in  the  once"  sprightly 
heiress  of  Lumley  could  not  but  be  observed 
by  her  parents  with  pain,  inflicted  not  only 
by  her  systematic  avoidance  of  the  company 
at  the  Castle,  and  her  distaste  for  all  amuse- 
ments, which  she  directly  or  indirectly 
understood  to  be  aimed  at  obliterating  from 
her  heart  its  fondest  impression, — but  also 
by    her    association    with    the    Burn-side 
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prophetess,  her  attachment  to  whose  com- 
pany was  of  course  attributed  to  the  agency 
of  hidden  spells  and  witchery.  Oftentimes 
were  she  and  Blanche  seen  communing  to- 
gether in  the  Hermit's  cell,  which  had  been 
preserved  as  nearly  in  its  pristine  form  as 
possible;  and  never  did  Helen  leave  that 
grotto  but  her  cheek  was  pale  as  sepulchral 
marble,  her  step  slow  and  dejected,  and  her 
demeanour  cold  as  charity  to  those  whom 
nature  told  her  she  ought  to  love  the  most. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  lure 
her  from  the  company  of  the  prophetess; 
but  in  vain.  On  such  occasions,  she  grew 
obstinately  petulant,  threatening  to  fly  from 
her  father's  house,  if  Blanche  were  expelled 
the  neighbourhood,  and  ever  repeating — 

"  Content  ye  with  my  vow!" 

Expostulation  on  the  disparity  of  birth 
and  fortune  between  her  and  her  lover  she 
could  not  endure ;  but  sharply  defended  her 
attachment,  and  often  staggered  her  lady 
mother,  when  attempting  to  prove  it  the 
ebullition  of  a  fervent  spirit,  which,  after 
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exliausting  its  effervescence,  would  subside ; 
and  which,  from  the  first,  ought  to  have 
been  bounded  by  the  line  which  keeps  love 
and  gratitude  asunder. 

"  Are  not  all  vows  alike  ?"  would  Helen 
ask.  ''  Are  not  all  equally  binding?  Is  it 
not  the  same  ,God  you  invoke,  when  you 
vow  to  obey,  as  when  you  vow  to  love  ?  Is 
it  not  the  same  soul  you  pledge  ?  I  vowed 
never  to  wed  Eosallin,  without  your  consent ; 
but  long  ere  that  vow  was  uttered,  there 
was  one  registered  in  Heaven  that  I  would 
never  wed  another.  If  I  break  my  vow  to 
him,  what  security  have  you  that  I  shall  not 
break  my  vow  to  you?" 

In  palliation,  it  was  frequently  urged 
that  the  Church  had  power  to  dispense  with 
her  rash  pledge. 

"  Then  the  Church  has  power  to  dispense 
with  another  pledge,  not  less  imprudent; 
though  perhaps  more  dutiful,"  was  the  cap- 
tious reply. 

In  detail, — the  evil  reports  communicated 
by  Prior  John  to  Lady  Lumley  "  in  the 

VOL.  III.  C 
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matter  of  the  apostate  boy,"  as  Rosalliii  was 
styled,  were  laid  before  her.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  tissue  of  insinuations,  as  to  his ' 
dissemination  of  loose,  otherwise  liberal 
opinions,  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
priory,  which  were  found  so  congenial  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature,  that  the  shackles 
of  authority  could  not  control  them;  also, 
as  to  his  consorting  with  the  villagers,  and 
being  frequently  found,  when  the  rules  of 
the  monastery  required  him  in  the  cloisters, 
at  the  cell  of  a  certain  hermit,  yclept  Oscar, 
who  also  was  known  to  entertain  similar 
liberal  opinions,  and  who  had,  moreover,  a 
fair  daughter  within  his  tenement,  with 
whom,  it  was  whispered,  the  young  religious 
had  been  on  terms  of  questionable  intimacy ; 
and  also  insinuating  that  his  superiors  saw 
with  regret  the  apostasy  of  his  noble  mind, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  expel  him. 

Helen  smiled,  and  answered, 

''  Mother,  you  give  your  daughter  little 
credit  for  the  few  trifling  good  qualifications 
she  does  possess.     It  would  be  insulting  in 
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any  one  else  to  deny  me  that  small  share  of 
quickness  of  apprehension  necessary  to  see 
that  the  Prior  of  Finchale,  like  many  other 
sophists,  discovered  the  causes  of  Eosallin's 
expulsion,  as  he  terms  it,  after  the  effects 
had  transpired.     It  is  but  too  evident  that 
the  superiors  seek  to  make  out  a  case  against 
the  absent  youth,  to  clear  themselves  from 
blame ;  knowing  well  that,  were  he  here,  his 
integrity  and  ingenuousness  would  put  them 
to  the  blush,  and  that,  if  they  cannot  succeed 
in  inculpating  him,  the  censure  must  recoil 
on  themselves.     Not  finding  any  substantial 
accusation  against  him,  they  have  turned 
his  best  actions  into  so  many  links  of  a  chain 
of  criminality,  which,   when  connected  by 
the  specious  appearance  of  fair  and  religious 
dealing,  is  well  enough  to  look  upon,  but 
when  scrutinized  by  'the  eye  of  a  jealous 
guardian  of  his   honour,   is   found  to   be 
miserable  patchwork;  and  when  tested  by 
the  touch  of  truth,  falls  asunder,  and,  link 
by  link,  disconnectedly  lies  scattered  before 
its  artificers.     Heaven  justify  their  motives, 
c2 
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but  spare  me,  my  lady  mother,  the  repeated 
necessity  of  assuring  you  that  the  superiors 
of  Finchale,  having  their  own  interest  to 
look  to,  must  put  forth  something  in  their 
own  exculpation,  as  guardians  of  those 
under  their  care ;  which  they  cannot  efiec- 
tually  do,  in  this  instance,  without  throw- 
ing blame  on  Eosallin.  Spare  me,  also,  the 
invidious  duty  of  reminding  you,  that  they 
would  rather  injure  him,  than  offend  a 
Lumley.  As  to  his  dissemination  of  liberal 
opinions  and  principles,  because  they  are  so 
little  known  and  acted  upon  in  our  religious 
communities,  I  commend  him  for  it ;  as  to 
his  consorting  with  the  villagers,  be- 
cause it  is  a  scourge  on  the  pride  of  his 
accusers,  I  respect  him  for  it  ;  as  to 
his  apostasy,  as  they  dare  to  call  it,  because 
he  preferred  the  internal  conviction  of  his 
soul,  to  the  chance  of  ecclesiastical  honour 
and  emolument  his  talents  held  out  to  him, — 
I  love  him  for  it.  When  they  talk  of  his 
being  on  terms  of  questionahle  intimacy 
with  the  maid  of  the  Grotto,  do  they  think 
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thereby  to  wake  my  jealousy?  Delusive  hope ! 
It  is  but  the  most  powerful  of  many  induce- 
ments to  hate  his  accusers.  Therefore,  my 
mother,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Church, 
when  she  talks  of  dispensing  with  my  vow 
again,  let  her  ministers  know,  that  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  dispense  with  it  when  I 
apply  for  a  dispensation.     Not  till  then !" 

It  was  also  another  favourite  scheme,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  change  in  her  senti- 
ments, to  endeavour,  by  all  the  logical  in- 
fluence of  subtle  argument,  to  impress  on 
her  mind,  that  Eosallin,  being  at  the  time  of 
their  betrothal  a  member  of  a  monastic 
order,  though  he  had  not  taken  the  vows, 
could  not  bind  himself  by  any  pledge  incon- 
sistent with  the  monastic  profession;  and 
that,  consequently,  all  such  pledges  were 
absolutely  null  and  void.  But  to  this  kind 
of  sophistical  reasoning  she  had  a  ready 
reply. 

"  Tell  his  lordship,"  said  she,  in  answer 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  tried 
this  specious  plan  of  emancipating  her  from 
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the  conditions  of  her  vow, — ^'  that  Helen  of 
Lumley  scorns  such  subterfuge.  It  is  seldom 
she  so  solemnly  invokes  the  Almighty  to  be 
a  witness  of  her  actions ;  but  when  she  does 
so  invoke  Him,  it  is  not  to  make  a  mockery 
of  His  sacred  name." 

Such  were  the  entreaties,  such  the  argu- 
ments, with  which  the  faithful  Helen  had 
been  incessantly  baited,  since  the  departure 
of  her  lover ;  and  such  the  intrepid  answers 
with  which  she  asserted  and  maintained  her 
right  of  thinking  and  judging  for  herself. 
Such,  too,  were  the  causes  of  her  estrange- 
ment from  home,  and  the  pleasures  with 
which  that  home  systematically  abounded  ; 
and  of  her  close  attachment  to  Blanche, — 
the  only  being  who  could  command  her  time 
and  attention,  for  the  obvious  reasons  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

Her  hours,  formerly  subdivided  into  por- 
tions, set  apart  for  various  exercises,  bodily 
and  mental,  were  now  confusedly  passed, 
without  regard  to  anything  but  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  melancholy  affection.      In- 
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variably  refusing  attendance  in  her  rambles, 
her  parents  as  invariably  caused  her  conduct 
to  be  closely  watched ;  and  frequently  sent 
some  of  the  retainers  across  her  path,  osten- 
sibly for  other  purposes,  but  really  to  protect 
her  person  from  insult,  which  was  daily 
apprehended  from  the  followers  of  Hepburn, 
who  was  now  not  only  denied  admission  to 
the  Castle,  but  regarded  as  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  horror. 

Hourly  was  some,  new  rumour  propagated, 
which  coupled  the  name  of  the  Black  Chief 
with  infamy ;  hourly  did  those  who  had  in- 
curred his  resentment  discover  the  necessity 
of  increased  watchfulness,  to  guard  against 
his  wily  revenge ;  hourly  did  the  ti'embling 
mothers  on  his  estate,  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  see  in  their  grown-up  daughters 
any  thing  calculated  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  man,  look  back  with  sorrow  on  the 
days  they  first  saw  the  light;  and  hourly 
had  the  wretched  father  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  a  favourite  son,  lured  from  his  home  by 
the  romantic  charm  thrown  around  a  free- 
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booter's  life,  to  join  the  plundering  gangs  of 
tlieir  bandit  landlord. 

To  such  a  frenzy  did  the  dark  and  auda- 
cious mind  of  the  Chief  at  length  hurry  him, 
that  many  began  to  canvass  the  sufficiency 
of  the   laws   to   put  down  his  marauding 
legions ;  while  others,  attributing  his  reck- 
lessness of  the  interference  of  authority  to 
the  distracted  state  of  foreign  politics,  and 
the  undivided  attention  of  government  to 
the  progress  of  the  armies  in  France,  and  see- 
ing no  prospect  of  a  peace,  left  their  cottages, 
and   sought   for  other   homesteads,    where 
they  might  more  honourably  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, under  the  wing  of  some  neighbouring 
chief,   whose    cause   an   honest   conscience 
might  unhesitatingly  uphold.     There  were 
also  found  those  who  hazarded  doubts  of  the 
sanity  of  the  monster,  but  those  who  best 
knew  his  character,  saw  too  much  cause  to 
trace  his  actions  to  the  source  of  a  brutal 
and  rapacious  disposition. 

Among  all  these,  the  Lady  Helen  had 
perhaps  obtained  the  most  certain  informa- 
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tion  as  to  liis  habits  of  skulking  vice  and 
mean  atrocity.  She  looked  upon  him  as  a 
demon  let  loose  upon  the  world,  whose  path 
led  to  infamy  and  perdition,  whose  heart 
was  a  whitened  sepulchre,  Avhose  lurking- 
place  was  a  cemetery  piled  with  the  bones 
of  his  victims,  and  in  whose  shadow  inno- 
cence and  virtue  perished. 

From  tlie  domestics  of  the  castle,  from 
the  villagers,  and  more  especially  from 
Blanche,  the  Lady  Helen  gleaned  the  whis- 
per of  many  a  dark,  unearthly  deed.  But 
these  were  not  her  only  sources  of  informa- 
tion; she  was  ofteu  doomed  to  hear  the 
tale  of  his  villany  from  his  very  victims. 

As  time  went  on  apace,  more  inexplicable 
and  yet  more  alarming  to  her  friends,  grew 
the  demeanour  of  Lady  Helen ;  for  no  tidings 
had  yet  been  heard  of  her  lover.  He  might 
have  been  slain  in  battle ;  for  she  knew  he 
would  dare  anything.  He  might  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  crafty  malice  of  Hepburn ; 
for  dark  hints  had  reached  her,  that  the 
Black  Chief's  emissaries  were  abroad,  seek- 
c  3 
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ing  for  his  blood.  Her  spirits  became,  in 
proportion,  more  depressed  as  the  opposition 
of  her  parents  waxed  daily  fainter ;  for  it 
seemed  as  if  hope  were  no  longer  denied, 
and  that  the  great  barrier  to  the  furtherance 
of  her  favourite  object  was  about  to  be  re- 
moved, when  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object  was  perhaps  impossible. 

The  death  of  Prior  John  too,  and  the  ju- 
dicious silence  subsequently  observed  by  the 
Priory,  concerning  Eosaliin,  operated  on  the 
minds  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lumley  beneficially 
for  the  interests  of  their  daughter,  and  in- 
duced them  to  attribute  many  of  the  mis- 
representations of  facts  connected  with  the 
absent  youth  to  the  overrated  notions  of 
monastic  discipline  entertained  by  the  old 
man,  and  his  blind  zeal  in  upholding  the 
rules  of  his  order  as  immaculate,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who,  like  Kosallin,  felt  no 
vocation  to  a  monastic  life,  and  had  moral 
courage  enough  to  act  up  to  such  conviction ; 
— thereby  incurring  every  bigoted  censure, 
and  every  fanatical  charge,  which  a  grey- 
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headed  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  religion 
inconsiderately  chose  to  heap  on  their  cha- 
racters and  conduct. 

Lady  Lumley  had  also  recently,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  held  familiar  conversation 
with  her  daughter  on  the  subject  of  her 
affection,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  though  his 
pride  felt  the  shock  of  an  humble  alliance 
for  his  daughter,  yet  loved  her  too  well  to 
consign  her  by  his  interdict,  either  to  a  youth 
of  sorrow,  and  an  early  grave,  or  to  the 
listlessness  and  decrepitude  of  old  age  in  the 
prime  of  her  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


"  The  past  a  blank,  the  future  black, 
With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track, 
Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path 
When  midnight  storms  are  must'ring  wrath." 

Btroiv. 


The  time  had  arrived  when  spring  is  about 
to  usher  in  the  genial  glow  of  summer.  It 
was  on  a  lovely  evening,  about  the  hour  of 
sunset,  when  Lady  Helen  passed  the  Lumley 
Ferry,  and  wandered  along  the  bye-paths 
which  led  to  the  hamlet  of  Flaws  worth.  The 
sun  and  moon  were  both  in  heaven — the 
latter  looking  with  a  serene  countenance  on 
the  blazing  disk  of  the  Ibrmer,  and  patiently 
waiting  his  exit  from  the  quiet  world — as 
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the  modest  retiring  beauty,  in  the  ball-room, 
waits  the  exit  of  the  toasted  plaything  of 
fashion. 

By  the  road  side,  as  her  ladyship  passed, 
sat  a  female  figure,  Tvhom  Lady  Helen  im- 
mediately recognised  as  the  daughter  of  the 
steward  of  Lumley,  who  tenanted  a  cottage 
belonging  to  the  Black  Chief,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lumley  domains.  "  As  pretty  as 
Isabel,"  was  a  fjxmiliar  comparison  in  the 
country-side,  and  many  were  the  marks  of 
favour  Helen  had  shewn  this  rustic  beauty. 
Rumour  said  much  of  the  partiality  of  the 
landlord  for  the  fireside  of  the  humble 
steward,  and  did  not  scruple  to  hint  at  more, 
where  Isabel's  charms  were  open  to  the  gaze 
of  such  a  tempter.  For  many  months  Helen 
had  not  seen  the  pretty  shepherdess,  whose 
ever  frolicsome  and  thoughtless  temper  but 
ill  suited  the  melancholy  vein  of  a  despond- 
ing lover.  ]S"ow,  she  came  upon  her  suddenly, 
but  started  back  involuntarily,  when  she 
saw  the  sad  ruin  before  her. 

Isabel  sat,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  her 
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hand,  and  fixed  her  vacant  eye  on  Helen. 
She  was  neatly  clad, — for  Isabel  was  always 
neat, — in  russet  skirt,  and  sky-blue  bodice. 
Her  fair  hair  floated  in  natural  ringlets 
through  her  fingers ;  but  her  once  blooming 
complexion  was  pale  as  death.  Too  faithful 
a  portraiture  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  own  once  happy  bosom,  the 
Lady  Helen  could  not  but  deeply  feel  for 
the  desolate  maid  before  her.  Eeading  the 
sad  reality  of  her  tale,  in  the  furrows  of  her 
grief-worn  brow,  Helen  gently  took  her 
hand,  and  softly  whispered — "  Isabel  I"  The 
heart  of  the  forlorn  one  was  touched.  She 
rose  from  her  seat  on  the  turf,  laid  her  hand 
on  the  arm  of  Helen,  and,  sighing  deeply, 
pointed  to  a  romantic  villa  of  Hepburn\s, 
scarcely  seen  above  the  ash  grove  in  which 
it  was  embosomed,  in  the  centre  of  the  val- 
ley. An  ivy-clad  cottage  nestled  in  the 
border  of  the  ash-grove.  Isabel  gazed  wist- 
fully, for  some  time,  in  that  direction.  At 
length,  again  fixing  her  swimming  eye  on 
the  face  of  her  visitor,  she  sorrowfully  smiled, 
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and,  with   sweet  intonation,   half  recited, 
half  sung,  the  outline  of  her  bitter  tale. 

SONG  OF  ISABEL. 

Oh  lady,  that  tear  is  a  tribute  of  pity, 
My  sad  tale  has  wrung  from  the  bosoms  of  few  ; 

But  thou — feeling  stranger  I — canst  weep,  ere  my  ditty 
Has  told  what  the  eyelid  of  hate  might  bedew. 

See  where  the  smoke  of  yon  mountain-cot  curling 
Looks  do\\Ti  on  the  vale  where  contentment  should 
roam, 

There's  a  rill  at  its  threshold,  eternally  purling; — 
Lady,  that  cottage  was  Isabel's  home. 

Hard  by,  in  yon  ash  grove,  there  lives  a  seducer, 
Could  shame  the  sweet  valley  where  peace  was  so 
dear ; — 

Isabel  was  his  victim, — 'twas  he  could  reduce  her 
To  wring  a  scant  pittance  from  charity's  tear. 

He  owned  our  sweet  cottage  ; — my  parents  too  blindly 
Bade  me  to  respect  him,  their  duty  to  prove ; 

My  young  heart  betrayed  me,  he  bore  him  so  kindly, 
Respect  became  gTatitude, — gratitude,  love. 

Stranger  !  be  kind  ;  for  I  loved  to  distraction 
The  blights  on  a  flo\vret  that  blooms  not  again ; 

Oh  !  lend  not  thine  ear  to  the  false  one's  detraction. 
Nor  turn  from  the  lost  one  with  look  of  disdain. 

I  plucked  this  white  flower  from  the  lip  of  a  fountain 
That  springs  'neath  a  willow,  adown  in  yon  vale  ; 

Oh  !  look  on  its  purity, — think  of  yon  mountain, — 
And  spare  me  !— oh !  spare  me  the  pangs  of  my  tale ! 
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They  call  it  a  lily, — and  oft  my  poor  mother 
Would  say  'twas  a  type  of  her  innocent  child ; 

To  me  it  looks  blushing : — Oh,  God !  could  I  smother 
The  mem'ry  which  tells  me  that  I  too  once  smiled. 

Some  tell  me  I've  soon  learnt  the  art  of  deceiving, 
And  some  will  say,  "  Vagabond !  go  and  repent !'' 

But  few  are  the  bosoms  that  think  of  relieving, 
And  fewer  the  kind  hearts  that  hear  and  relent. 

Eefuse  not  my  flowret — oh  !  do  not  despise  it ; 

It  well  may  become  such  an  innocent  breast : — ■ 
Think !  lady  ! — oh,  think  !  how  would  Isabel  prize  it, 

If  her  own  rifled  l)osom  could  bear  such  a  test. 

Go ! — may  the  angel  of  purity  guard  thee 
From  where  the  poor  victim  of  gratitude  fell ! 

Go  ! — may  the  God  of  the  injured  reward  thee  ! 
And  leave  to  her  agony  lost  Isabel ! 

From  the  painful  association  of  ideas 
which  busily  drew  a  contrast  between  the 
once  gay  and  light-hearted  Isabel  and  the 
broken-spirited  ruin  before  her,  Helen,  at 
the  close  of  her  melancholy  tale,  spoke  not 
for  some  time,  but  fixed  on  her  a  sad  and 
settled  look  of  pity.  Poor  Isabel  could  not 
bear  it.  She  hung  her  liead,  and  resumed 
the  same  thoughtful  attitude  in  which  Helen 
had  first  discovered  her. 

Long  and  intently  did  her  ladyship  gaze 
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on  the  listless  form  of  Isabel.  At  length, 
she  feelingly  exclaimed, — 

"  Isabel! — my  heart  bleeds  for  thee!" 

Isabel  looked  up,  and  there  was  in  her 
eye  a  something  so  desponding,  and  yet  so 
confiding,  and,  for  the  moment,  glad,  that 
it  was  not  difiicult  to  read  how  hardly  the 
steward^s  daughter  had  borne  the  affronts  of 
a  slighting  world,  and  that  beauty  in  poverty 
had  been  to  her  a  most  bitter  curse. 

"  I  would  fain  restore  life  to  that  eye, 
Isabel,  and  bloom  to  that  pallid  cheek,"  re- 
sumed her  ladyship.  "  Say,  girl,  how  can 
I  relieve  thee?" 

"  Methinks  since  I  saw  the  Lady  Helen 
last,"  replied  the  forlorn  one,  "  it  must  have 
taken  much  to  pale  her  own  cheek  so.  She 
never  used  to  sigh  and  seem  so  sad.  Look 
to  thyself,  lady, — heed  not  Isabel.  Heaven 
only  can  temper  the  buffets  of  fortune  to 
broken  hearts  like  hers." 

Nothing  surprised  at  this  despairing  reply, 
Helen  would  have  remonstrated  farther; 
but  Isabel  rose,  and  walking  a  few  paces 
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down  the  road,  reseated  herself  with  her 
face  averted  from  her  visitor.  The  action 
spoke  its  own  meaning,  and  evidently  indi- 
cated to  Lady  Helen  that  to  advance  would 
be  to  intrude.  There  was  something,  how- 
ever, in  this  behaviour  of  one  who  used, 
when  she  was  the  happy  syren  of  the  ivy-clad 
cottage,  to  trip  across  the  field  and  meet  her 
benefactress  as  a  privileged  favourite,  so 
strikingly  unaccountable,  that  it  could  not 
but  awaken  the  most  intense  sympathy. 
Again  cautiously  approaching  her, — 

"Bear  with  me,  Isabel,"  said  her  ladyship, 
"  I  too  have  been  Hepburn's  victim." 

"  Then  away,  before  I  tear  thy  pretty 
limbs  to  shreds." 

The  action  which  accompanied  this  pas- 
sionate expression  was  a  cutting  surprise  to 
Helen,  who,  retreating  a  few  paces,  marked 
her  astonishment  by  exclaiming,  "  Isabel!" 

"'Didst  ever  love  him,  lady?"  was  the 
suspicious  query.  "  If  not,  why  be  his 
victim?  Thou  wouldst  not  be  the  victim 
of  such  a  fiend  for  very  wantonness?     I 
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loved  him,  therefore  was  I  his  victim. 
But  thou, — shame !  shame !  E'en  my  pale 
cheek,  that  had  forgotten  how  to  blush, 
reddens  for  thee." 

"Forbear,  Isabel! — too  rashly  dost  thou 
judge  me.  I  have  been  his  prisoner,  and 
live  in  hourly  dread  of  him.  So  far  would 
I  have  thee  understand  I  have  been  his 
victim.  •  Would  that  thou  wert  no  farther 
so !     But  thou  shalt  be  avenged." 

"  Avenged !"  shrieked  the  frantic  Isabel. 
"  Bless  thee,  lady,  for  that  word.  "  'Tis  for 
revenge  alone  I  live.  My  hope  is  revenge 
— my  sustenance  revenge  —  my  thoughts, 
my  dreams,  are  all  of  revenge ;  my  happiness 
must  be  revenge.  I  could  forget-  my  sex, 
my  nature,  my  salvation,  ay,  doom  myself 
to  an  endless  and  bottomless  hell,  could  I 
but  there  dole  out  eternal  pangs  to  him." 

"Hush,  Isabel! — thy  revenge  is  blas- 
phemous presumption.  Mine  is  that  to  which 
virtue  beckons  me.  Temper  thy  rash  spirit, 
and  share  with  me  the  boast  of  bringing  a 
robber  and  a  murderer  to  repentance  or  the 
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scaffold.  Subdue  the  melancholy  fierceness 
of  that  brooding  eye, — it  makes  thee  look 
unwomanly.  Feign  that  thou  art  cheerful ; " 
and  if  the  plan  jump  with  thy  humour, 
henceforth  supply  the  place  of  the  bereaved 
Kosie,  and  be  near  me.  Wilt  thou  put  up 
with  my  waywardness  for  awhile,  and  serve 
me  faithfully,  Isabel?" 

"  Lady,  if  it  lead  me  to  revenge,  dictate, 
and  I  will  obey." 

*'  It  shall  lead  thee  to  a  sure  revenge, 
Isabel,  and  such  as  thou  mayst  take  without 
a  guilty  conscience." 

"Conscience!" — echoed  the  enthusiastic 
girl, — "  talk  not  to  me  of  conscience.  It  is 
a  thing  to  startle  nuns  and  virtuous  matrons 
with.  'Twas  never  meant  for  injured  wo- 
men. 'Tis  somewhere  said,  '  EcA^enge  is 
mine  T  But  does  not  He  that  said  it  insti- 
gate my  wronged  spirit  to  commence  it 
here,  that  He  may  one  day  give  it  infinite 
completion  ?  They  tell  me  I  am  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  sense,  refuse  me  absolution, 
deny  me  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of 
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the  Cliurcli,— and  why  ?  Because  I  will  not 
forego  my  revenge.  I  would,  but  cannot. 
No !  Though  it  cost  me  the  sacrifice  of  the 
heaven  they  preach  to  me,  on  which  every 
thought  of  my  innocent  days  was  fixed, — 
with  a  view  to  which  every  little  action  was 
oifered  up,  till  the  spoiler  came,  robbed  me 
of  the  treasure  which  made  my  heart  so 
light,  and  left  me  the  ruined  and  discarded 
thing  I  am.  To  thee,  lady,  my  broken 
heart  owes  its  utmost  fulness  of  gratitude. 
I  seldom  weep,  for  my  brain  is  dry ;  I  seldom 
speak,  for  my  luxury  is  thought, — deep, 
corroding  thought,  that  feeds  and  matures 
revenge.  Heaven  pardon  those  who  dare 
usurp  its  power  to  deliver  me  over  to  a 
reprobate  sense.  If  I  am  to  believe  them, 
it  matters  little  what  I  do.  I  cannot  be 
worse  than  reprobate.  If  I  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  my  own  mind.  Father  Andrew  is 
against  me.  Though  robbed  of  my  innocence, 
till  he  robbed  me  of  grace  too,  I  hated  but 
one, — cursed  but  one, — devised  schemes  of 
revenge  but  for  one, — cherished  no  vice  but 
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one,  and  that  so  sweet  that  Heaven  would 
usurp  it  all.  Now,  I  hate  all, — curse  all, — 
would  be  revenged  on  all ;  for  every  man's 
hand  is  against  me,  and  makes  my  soul,  once 
so  dear  and  precious  to  me,  the  sepulchre  of 
every  virtue,  the  resurrection-seat  of  every 
crime.  Men  say  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
are  healing.  They  may  be  so;  but  there 
are  those  among  her  ministers,  few  though 
they  may  be,  who  can  corrupt  and  turn 
those  doctrines  into  so  many  engines  of 
damnation.  Why  was  I  delivered  over,  as 
they  told  me,  to  a  reprobate  sense?  Had 
sanatives  been  applied  earlier, — provocatives 
never,  the  green  wound  might  by  this  time 
have  dwindled  to  a  scar;  but  now,  the 
flesh  is  proud,  and  defies  all  cure.  Shrift 
is,  in  its  use,  a  comfortable  and  a  salutary 
practice ;  but  there  is  one  stricken  wretch 
can  testify  that,  in  its  abuse,  there  is  not 
in  the  church  an  anathema  more  damning 
and  inculpable." 

"  This  is  unheard  of  railing,  Isabel;  who 
shrived  thee  last?"  asked  Lady  Helen. 
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"  Andrew  of  Hepburn,  the  Black  Chief's 
chaplain,  known  among  the  villagers  as 
Father  Andrew." 

"  Father  Andrew !"  exclaimed  Helen. 
"Despair  not,  Isabel;  for  thy  soul  is  yet 
well  susceptible  of  peace  with  Heaven.  More 
of  Father  Andi^ew  when  we  meet  at  Lumley ; 
suffice  it,  that  I  have  that  to  tell  of  him  will 
make  thy  ears  tingle  in  the  hearing.  Mean- 
while, fare  thee  well !" 

"Hey-day,  rinagates!"  cried  the  lusty 
voice  of  Blanche,  as  her  angular  features 
protruded  through  the  hedge  she  was  about 
to  scramble  over,  nothing  delicate  of  the 
exposure  of  her  legs, — "  ane  wi'  a  tear  in  her 
e'e,  an'  t'other  wi'  a  farewell  o'  her  lip ; — 
there's  guid  maun  come  o'  that  to  some  ane 
at  a'  rates." 

"  Your  visit  is  unexpected,  Blanche," 
observed  Lady  Helen. 

"  An'  my  affganging  maybe  mare  sae,  an'  it 
please  your  leddyship.  If  the  sight  o'  auld 
Blanche  be  ower  troublesome,  she  needna  be 
tauld twice, to  be  missing,"  was  thetart  reply. 
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"  Nay,  nay,  Blanche," — rejoined  her  lady- 
ship,— "  you  are  ever  too  ready  to  take 
offence.  This  is  Isabel,  the  steward's 
daughter." 

"  Isabel !  I  should  ken  her,  I'm  thinking. 
Did  I  not  ance  say  til'  her,— 

Bell,  ye're  a  fllrtin'  an'  thoughtless  spring-moppet, 
But  lang  'ere  the  shnmer,  your  buds  will  be  croppit  :— 
It's  weel  eneugh  now,  to  be  laughin'  an'  tweetin', — 
But  there'll  ance  come  a  lang  day  o'  sorrow  an'  greetin'. 

She  minded  me  little  then,  tlie  wilfu' 
thing,  an'  that's  why  I  wadna  care  to  see 
her  greet  her  brain  dry  now.  It's  odd 
eneugh  if  she  hasna  often  thought  o'  what  I 
tauld  her.  There  isna  siccan  anither  fule 
amang  a'  God's  creatures,  as  a  wilfu'  maid ; 
she  will  gang  her  ain  gate,  an'  she  canna 
gang  nae  gate  but  wrang ;  an'  if  the  young 
willna  bide  by  the  guid  advice  o'  the  auld, 
they  ought  to  be  laffc  to  gang  their  ain  gate, 
an'  nae  thanks  til  'em.  I  canna  say  but 
I'm  mair  glad  than  sorry,  to  see  her  ken 
hersel  sae  weel,  an'  by  her  leave,  I'll  e'en 
sing  what  I  ance  said, — 
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Nae  longer  a  maid, 

She's  lost  her  hraid, — 
In  the  valley,  an'  canna  resent  it ; — 

She  may  look  for  it  there. 

But  she'll  ne'er  fin'  it  mair. 
For  he  that  has  ta'en  it,  ^^ill  tent  it." 

Isabel's  eye  flashed  volumes  of  unspeak- 
able emotion; — for  though  she  had  been 
weak  enough  to  listen  to  the  seductive 
allurements  of  one  whose  name  was  never 
mentioned  but  coupled  with  dishonour  and 
crime,  she  had  naturally  a  powerful  mind, 
and  fierce  energetic  passions,  susceptible  of 
terrible  excitement  when  roused,  and  of 
keen  and  lasting  resentment,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury  sustained.  Blanche 
had  taunted  her  with  her  shame,  and  bitter 
indeed  to  the  poor  girl  was  her  satirical  and 
tantalizing  boast. 

Helen  found  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and 
intimating  to  Isabel  that  it  would  be  her 
better  course  to  put  up  with  the  insult,  took 
the  Prophetess  aside,  and,  in  whispers,  com- 
municated to  her  all  that  had  transpired 
before  she  surprised  them. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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On  Blanche  the  detail  produced  a  decided 
effect,  which  was  manifested  at  once,  by  her 
approaching  the  forlorn  one,  and,  with  a  look 
of  kindness  she  seldom  assumed,  observing, 
in  a  conciliatory  and  recommendatory  tone — 

"  An'  thou  wouldst  be  revenged,  bairn? 
be  not  sae  wilfu'.  Gie  mair,  where  mair  is 
due.  Bide  by  what  I  tell  thee.  Bell,  an'  I'll 
lead  thee  to  the  nest  o'  the  viper  that  stung 
thee, — yet." 

With  this  assurance,  the  poor  creature 
forgot  her  resentment.  The  motley  trio 
parted : — Helen  and  Blanche  along  the  bye- 
road  to  the  Castle ; — Isabel,  to  the  village 
of  Chester-le- Street. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


"  A  winding-sheet !  I  say ;  a  winding-sheet ! 
What  if  there  be  blood  on't  ?" 

The  Lay-Brother's  Manuscript. 


'^  I  DIDNA  come  for  naetliing,"  said  the 
Prophetess,  when  Isabel  was  out  of  hearing ; 
"  nae  ither  bed  had  I,  last  night,  than  the 
san'  bank  ahint  the  Black  Tower." 

Helen  started. 

"  At  dusk  of  e'en,'^  continued  Blanche, 
"  I  watched  the  gulls  an'  carrions  hame, 
ane  by  ane,  frae  the  shore  to  the  rocks ;  an' 
when  it  grew  amaist  dark,  an'  naethin' 
might  be  heard  but  the  swellin'  o'  the  breeze, 
an'  the  chucklin'  o'  the  wee  gulls  an'  mews 
frae  their  mithers'  nests,  I  crept  ahint  the 
d2 
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sandy  hills,  till  I  gat  clean  close  to  th'  back 
o'  the  Castle.  If  th'  auld  den  had  been 
empty  it  couldna  ha'  been  mair  still.  My 
e'en  went  gaddin'  o'er  the  sparklin'  waves, 
an  'caught  ane  horn  o'  the  growing  mune, 
far  awa',  peepin'  abune  the  waters.  As  she 
cam',  by  little  an'  little,  the  white  sheet  o' 
her  siller  sheen  sailed  o'er  the  wide,  wide  sea, 
till  it  creepit  wi'  the  littlest  wave  to  the 
brink.  Aweei,  an'  then— o'  a'  the  sights  I 
iver  set  e'en  o',  there's  nane  like  mune  risin' 
upo'  a  sandy  shore.  The  stream  o'  milky 
light  cam'  swimming  ower  the  vast,  an' 
climbin'  up  the  wee  hills,  first  ane,  an'  then 
anither,  till  a'  the  world  was  in  a  windin' 
sheet.  Aweel,  leddy,  I  hadna  cowered  me 
doun  lang,  when  I  heard  a  lang  an'  pitifa' 
skirl.  It  made  me  a'maist  loup  frae  my  skin, 
like  the  voice  o'  a  ghaist  at  the  bed-side  o'  a 
maid;  for  I  wasna  lookin'  for't,  ye  ken. 
Frae  that  time  it  niver  rested  till  dawn  o' 
day.  But  my  heels  are  gangin'  o'er  fast  for 
ray  head.  About  the  noon  o'  night, — now, 
leddy,  Fse  coming  to  th'  marrow  o'  my  tale ; 
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— about  tlie  noon  o'  night,  I  heard  the 
tramplin'  o'  horse's  huifs,  an'  the  voices  o'  a 
multitude  o'  men.  At  first,  I  didna'  think 
they  sped  for  the  Black  Tower ;  for,  as  the 
breeze  dropped,  ye  ken,  they  seemed  to  gang 
anither  gate.  Aweel,  at  length  there  cam' 
a  shadow  ower  the  sand,  an'  neist,  I  saw  the 
steam  frae  the  horses'  nostrils  by  the  mune- 
liglit;  an'  neist,  the  figui'es  o'  a  troop  o' 
Hepburn's  giants,  perhaps  himsel  amang 
'em.  They  bore  a  litter,  an'  I  couldna  weel 
rest,  till  I  kenn'd  what  was  upo'  it.  Thanks 
to  a  guid  Providence,  they  had  nae  torch- 
lights, an'  the  mune  couldna  glenk  at  where 
I  took  my  stan'.  Aweel,  the  bell  o'  the 
Castle-gate  rang  as  if  the  deed  they  did  was 
ane  o'  midday ; — an'  when  the  litter  was 
lowered,  an'  its  burthen  slid  into  the  arms 
o'  Hepburn  himsel,  for  then  I  kenned  him, 
the  lang  black  coverin'  that  had  been  thrawn 
aroun'  it  slipped  off, — an'  wha  do  ye  think 
it  was,  leddy  ?  She  couldna  'scape  my  ken, 
an'  maybe  yoursel  might  ha'  kenn'd  her,  but 
not  sae  weel.     If  a'  the  warld  Avas  at  your 
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feet,  leddy,  ye  couldna  guess  wha  tliae  black- 
hearted fiends  were  bringin'  til  her  doom." 

"  Speak,  Blanche,  speak !  Torture  nie 
no  longer,"  exclaimed  Helen,  impatiently. 

"  Aweel,  leddy, — if  it  maun  out,  it  maun : 
— ye  kenn'd  Sidney, — did  ye  na?" 

"  Sidney!  Was  it  she?  Then  I  shall 
have  tidings  of  Itim  F 

*'  Whisht,  leddy, — dinna  gang  ower  fast. 
How,  i'  God's  name,  will  ye  get  tiF  her  ?" 

"  By  force,  Blanche ;  the  Lumley  retainers 
shall  storm  the  Tower." 

"  That's  ane  way  o'  gettin'  til'  her  ashes, 
maybe, — but  not  til'  her  livin'  self.  Na,  na, 
leddy: — the  moment  the  foremost  Lumley 
reached  the  gate,  the  bleeze  o'  Hepburn's 
ain  torch  wad  lick  the  topmost  stane.  Listen 
to  what  I'm  gaun  to  say.  '  Tak'  her  to 
Leslie's  Guard,'  said  the  cheil,  in  a  whisper, 
gieing  her  to  ane  o'  his  men.  Now,  if 
Leslie's  Guard  be  the  name  o'  the  chammer 
that  overlooks  the  sea,  which  your  leddy  ship 
maybe  kens  weel  eneugh,  I'm  thinkin'  we 
might  gie  her   notice   that  she   has  mair 
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friends  that  she  wots  o' ; — an'  when  ance  she 
kens  that  her  liberty's  planned,  it  '11  be  nae 
hard  matter  to  get  her  i'  the  mind  to  escape. 
This  piece  o'  wark  I  shall  undertake  mysel', 
therefore   your   leddyship   needna   tremble 


sae." 


"  Do  I  tremble,  Blanche?  So  I  do : — but 
it  is  not  with  fear.  You  shall  not  risk  the 
danger  alone.  I  shall  be  the  greatest  gainer 
by  her  escape,  therefore  will  I  be  foremost 
to  rescue  her,  with  my  father's  men." 

"  Dinna  fash  yoursel,  leddy.  ^lia  tell'd 
ye  ye  wad  be  the  greatest  gainer  by  her 
escape?  An'  what  for  wad  ye  hae  her 
escape?  Ye  ken  na  wha  she  be;  an'  the 
maist  ye  can  profit  by  her,  is  a  bit  news  frae 
the  rinagate  Eosallin;  but,  mind  me,  leddy; 
— as  much  as  restoring  to  an  auld  man  the 
wife  an'  bairns  he  hasna  set  e'en  o'for  saxteen 
lang  years,  come  next  Michaelmas,  is  o'  mair 
consequence  than  the  bit  news  ye  promise 
yoursel,  sae  much  mair  shall  I  profit  by  the 
escape  o'  the  bairn.  Leddy,  if  I  niver  tell'd 
ye  afore,  I  tell  ye  now.     Her  father  injured 
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me  some  saxteeii  years  syiie.  I  swore  to 
liae  a  sweet  revenge,  an'  a  sweet  revenge  I 
had.  I'  ane  awfu'  day,  I  robbed  him  o'  his- 
wife,  an'  twa  bonny  bairns  as  iver  blest  a 
father's  e'e;  an'  it  was  nae  lang  afore  his 
ainly  remaining  tie  was  murthered  by  him 
wha  should  maist  ha'  loved  her.  Ask  me 
nae  questions ;  the  hour  when  ye  should  ken 
a'  isna  come." 

Thus  speaking,  she  abruptly  departed; 
leaving  Helen  wrapped  in  astonishment  at 
her  mysterious  communications,  and  her 
persevering  determination  to  achieve  the 
deliverance  of  Sidney  alone.  In  vain  con- 
jecturing, from  the  dark  hints  she  had 
heard,  who  the  captive  maid  could  be,  if  not 
in  reality  Oscar's  daughter,  she  turned 
towards  the  ferry,  and  reached  the  Castle 
just  as  the  evening  star,  twinkling  through 
the  first  shades  of  twilight,  admonished  her 
that  she  had  been  too  long  abroad. 

For  life  and  death,  Blanche  sped  to  the 
village  of  Chester-le- Street,  and  striding 
into  the  cottage  of  Annie  Sourcrout,  fami- 
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liarly  seated  herself;  but  admitted  of  no 
question,  while  revolving  in  her  tortuous 
mind  the  schemes  with  which  it  was  preg" 
nant. 

When  it  grew  dark,  she  started  up  and 
asked  for  a  winding-sheet.  Annie,  a  part 
of  whose  trade  it  was  to  perforin  the  last 
offices,  in  case  of  need,  for  the  villagers,  was 
nothing  struck  at  the  question ;  but,  by  way 
of  bespeaking  a  job  for  herself,  observed : — 

*'  Ye'll  maybe  fin'  yoursel'  ower  fashed  an' 
ye  gang  to  the  streakin'  without  ae'  body 
to  assist  ye.  I  could  mak'  mysel'  usefu'  i' 
mony " 

"  A  windin'-sheet,  ye  meddlin'  deil,  afore 
I  curse  a'  that  belangs  to  ye,"  cried  the  im- 
patient Prophetess,  with  a  frown. 

The  loathsome  article  was  forthwith  pro- 
duced from  a  large  black  chest,  the  general 
use  of  which  was  glaringly  indicated  by  an 
appropriate  death's  head  and  cross-bones  on 
the  lid.  No  sooner  had  Blanche  got  posses- 
sion of  it  than  she  rolled  it  up  in  a  bundle, 
departed  as  unceremoniously  as  she  had  en- 
d3 
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tered,  and  threading  through  the  bye-paths 
of  the  village,  proceeded,  at  her  quickest 
pace,  across  the  country,  to  the  Black  Tower 
on  the  Beach. 

Too  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  errand 
on  which  she  was  bent,  to  go  unprepared  for 
its  successful  issue,  she  had  made  herself 
acquainted  with  every  secret  path,  and,  by 
dint  of  bribes,  had  gleaned  from  one  of  the 
sentinels,  that  Hepburn,  taking  advantage 
of  the  superstition  of  the  times,  and  the  weak 
state  of  mind  to  which  confinement  and 
cruelty  had  reduced  his  victims,  was  in  the 
nightly  habit,  when  chance  threw  a  female 
into  his  brutal  power,  of  walking  the  round 
of  the  Castle  walls,  clad  as  a  ghost,  at  the 
midnight  hour ;  entering  the  chamber  of  his 
captive,  and,  at  the  side  of  her  pallet,  re- 
counting the  successive  departure  from  ex- 
istence of  every  dear  object  likely  to  set  her 
free;  in  order  to  prepare  her  the  more 
readily,  from  her  protectionless  condition, 
to  listen  to  the  gross  blandishments  of  his 
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passion,  whenever  he  might  think  proper  to 
insist. 

Blanche  caught  at  the  information  with 
avidity.  None  but  her  own  daring  soul 
could  have  devised  the  means  of  turning 
the  tyrant's  wiles  against  him ;  and  as  for 
putting  those  means  into  execution,  she  her- 
self could  scarcely  think  of  it  without  shud- 
dering. Not  accustomed,  however,  to  hesi- 
tate where  she  had  once  resolved,  she  pro- 
ceeded in  her  hazardous  enterprise,  too 
deeply  contemplating  its  success  to  bestow 
a  thought  on  its  dangers. 

With  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  cat  upon  its 
victim,  did  she  attain  the  very  centre  of  the 
rocky  cave  beneath  the  eastern  tower,  and 
was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  secret  flight  of 
steps,  to  which  she  had  been  directed,  as 
leading,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  a  narrow 
entrance,  conmiunicating  with  the  platform 
over  which  the  balcony  of  the  Leslie  guard- 
room reared.  On  hands  and  knees  she 
climbed  up  the  winding  staircase,  let  herself 
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out  by  an  inward  spring,  and,  the  next  mo- 
ment, astonished  at  the  celerity  and  success 
of  her  motions,  stood  on  the  platform.  Here 
she  paused  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of 
her  dangerous  situation,  again  screwed  up 
her  nerves  to  the  sticldng-point,  and  searched 
her  prolific  brain  for  the  next  best  plan  of 
proceeding,  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
her  undertaking. 

To  climb  over  the  breast^vork  and  tap  at 
the  window,  seemed  to  her  most  likely  to 
lead  to  an  immediate  issue ;  thougli  she  had 
her  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  risking  all 
to  the  chance  of  Sidney  being  alone,  which 
was  more  than  improbable,  considering  the 
short  period  of  her  confinement.  On  this 
score,  however,  she  was  not  long  permitted 
to  doubt;  for  on  cautiously  striding  over 
the  rails,  and  proceeding  to  the  window,  the 
sound  of  a  deep  masculine  voice  convinced 
her  that  her  conduct  was  none  the  worse  foi' 
caution. 

"Eepentance  is  for  cowards;" — cried  the 
Black  Chief,  for  it  was  he; — "  yet  would  I 
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atone  for  the  harm  I  have  wrought  thee, 
lady.  'Tis  true  I  sought  his  blood,  and 
ordered  that  he  should  be  waylaid  and  slain, 
and  but  too  well  did  my  emissaries  obey  my 
washes; — yet  did  I  not  know  he  was  thy 
brother.  Though  I  had  not  on  earth  a  more 
deadly  foe,  nor  one  whose  riddance  could 
work  me  more  advantage,  he  should  have 
been  spared,  had  I  thought  it  could  have 
given  but  a  momentary  gratification  to  her 
I  would  make  the  queen  of  my  heart  and 
hand, — the  mistress  of  all  my  wide  posses- 
sions. No,  lady ! — rather  should  my  right 
hand  have  withered  by  my  side  than  have 
been  accessary  to  a  deed  likely  to  give  thee 
pain.  That  I  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  I 
repent;  that  he  was  thy  brother,  I  repent 
the  more.  It  reached  me  that  you  travelled 
together ;  and  then  was  I  convinced  of  the 
indomitable  nature  of  my  passion.  Fearful 
that  he  only  made  you  his  minion,  I  burned 
with  jealousy,  and  swore  to  be  avenged.  I 
have  been  so  avenged ;  my  treasure  is  again 
in  my  grasp ;  and  he  has  unfortunately  fallen 
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a  victim  to  my  excusable  passion.  Features 
like  tliine,  lady,  were  not  made  for  such  re- 
sentful looks ;  those  melting  eyes,  which 
might  dissolve  an  iceberg,  were  never  made 
to  freeze ;  that  smooth  pale  brow,  fit  emblem 
of  the  lily,  was  never  made  to  petrify ;  those 
lips,  more  sweetly  tinged  than  Galatea's 
coral-beds,  were  never  made  to  curl  in 
anger;  that  breath,  more  fragrant  than  the 
breeze  that  strolls  through  the  citron-groves 
of  Palestine,  was  never  made  to  spend  itself 
untasted.  Unknit  that  settled  frown,  then, 
and  own  thyself  acquiescent.  Am  I,  lady, 
to  leave  thee  so  unkind,  or  wilt  say  thou 
wouldst  I  dream  of  thee  ?" 

The  deceitful  but  flowery  language  of  the 
knight  but  ill  became  the  dark  ferocity  of 
his  features.  There  was  a  dead  pause,  but 
no  reply. 

"  My  presence  would  seem  irksome,  lady," 
resumed  he;  ^'  therefore,  good  night!  'Tis 
said,  a  strange  unearthly  apparition  nightly 
walks  these  castle  walls.  At  times  'tis  seen 
gliding  o'er  yon  breakers;  at  other  times 
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it  will  e'en  dissolve  stone  walls,  and  melt 
the  solid  rock ;  for  many  have  heard  it  in 
this  very  chamber.  Some  say  they've  seen 
it  in  gigantic  form,  while  others  have  it  'tis 
of  pigmy  size;  but  all  agree  it  harbingers 
no  good.  These  rocks  are  rife  with  tales  to 
scare  the  midnight  fisherman.  I  tell  thee 
this,  lest  thou  shouldst  be  alarmed.  Exor- 
cisms have  been  tried,  in  vain,  to  lay  the 
spectre,  and  'tis  now  familiar  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Behind  you  stands  a  vial,  it 
contains  holy  water.  —  Once  more,  good 
night!" 

The  critical  moment  when  the  prophetess 
was  to  gain  all  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre 
was  now  at  hand.  As  the  captive,  about  to 
attempt  bis  enlargement,  listens  to  the  re- 
tiring footsteps  of  his  keeper,  with  no  less 
anxiety  did  she  listen  to  the  heavy  tramp  of 
Hepburn,  till,  lost  in  distance,  it  could  be 
heard  no  more.  She  ventured  now,  but 
without  exposing  herself  to  the  risk  of  being 
seen,  to  glance  in  at  the  window. 

The  captive  maid  was  sitting  with  her 
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hands  dropped  on  lier  knees,  and  her  head 
sunk  on  her  breast,  apparently  overwhelmed 
with  the  stupor  consequent  on  excessive 
terror ;  incapable  of  any  other  motion  than 
that  of  respiration.  A  lamp  dimly  burned 
on  a  tripod  at  her  side,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  paces  from  her,  in  a  niche  of  the 
wall,  an  hour-glass  was,  grain  by  grain, 
counting  the  moments  of  time,  as  they  fell 
into  the  womb  of  eternity.  From  the  side 
face  presented  to  her,  and  the  faint  light  in 
the  chamber,  Blanche  could  not  fairly  see 
the  features  of  the  prisoner ;  but  what  she 
could  see  of  them  so  struck  her,  that  if  she 
had  dared,  she  would  have  said — "Puir 
thing,  the  warld  has  sairly  tried  thee.'' 

Fain  would  she  have  indulged  in  a  longer 
gaze,  but  aware  that  every  moment  lost  was 
a  chance  against  the  success  of  her  adven- 
ture, and  considering  that,  during  the  short 
time  which  might  elapse  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spectre-knight  on  the  balcony, 
no  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  escape, 
she  wrapped  the  winding-sheet  around  her, 
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and  suddenly  appeared  before  the  centre  of 
the  captive's  window.  The  startling  flash 
of  a  white  figure,  with  the  sheen  of  a  full 
moon  reflected  from  it,  obscured  the  dim 
light  of  the  midnight  lamp,  and  dazzling  the 
side-glance  of  the  prisoner,  caused  her  to 
start  with  terrified  emotion,  and  turn  trem- 
bling towards  the  spot.  She  would  have 
screamed,  but  the  awful  attitude  of  Blanche, 
as  she  raised  her  skinny  finger  in  the  air, 
imposed  the  silence  of  stupefaction. 

The  spectre  beckoned,  and  the  panic- 
struck  Sidney,  without  presence  of  mind  to 
parley  with  her  terrors,  irresistibly  as  the 
needle  follows  the  magnet,  faltered  towards 
it.  In  obedience  to  the  motions  of  the  ap- 
parition, she  threw  open  the  fold  of  the  win- 
dow, but  shrunk  back  with  horror,  when  the 
figure  bent,  as  if  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 
One  single  beckon  of  the  thin  withered  fin- 
ger again  attracted  her ;  but  it  was  now 
evident,  from  the  convulsive  workings  of  her 
frame,  that  her  fears  had  been  wrought  upon 
bevond  her  natural  stren.irth.     Alarmed  for 
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the  consequences  of  insensibility  at  sucli  a 
moment,  Blanche  thought  proper  to  speak, 
and  with  anything  but  the  dignified  mien 
and  supernaturally  awful  tone  of  a  midnight 
spectre,  stretched  forth  her  long  neck,  and, 
in  a  harsh  grating  whisper,  sharply  interro- 
gated ; — 

"  Din  ye  na  ken  me,  woman?" 

"Blanche!" 

"  Whisht  wi'  your  daft  clapper-tongue,  an 
ye  care  to  save  yoursel  a  ride  to  the  coral 
beds  an'  shark  holes  ahint  here.  Ae  word 
o'erheard  is  mair  than  eneugh  to  send  us 
baith  fortune-huntin'  upo'  thae  breakers,  i' 
ane  an'  the  same  scallop-shell.  Ye  wadna 
like  that,  lassie,  I'm  thinkin'.  It's  a  fearfu' 
thing  I'm  doing,  bairn ;  but  as  it's  gaun  sae 
far,  wi'  Heav'n's  guid  grace,  I'll  e'en  gang 
thro'  wi't.  Follow  me,  an  walk  as  if  ye 
trod  upo'  ncAv-born  weans." 

Laying  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  Sidney, 
she  hurried  her  to  the  balcony,  assisted  her 
over  it,  and  in  an  instant  attained  the  spring 
at  the  extremity  of  the  platform.     With 
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almost  talismanic  speed,  she  laid  tlie  passage 
open,  and  pushing  her  companion  before  her, 
immediately  followed,  closing  the  massy- 
door  behind  them. 

From  the  dark  side  of  a  jutting  ledge  of 
rock,  the  prophetess  now  looked  forth,  and, 
as  she  had  anticipated,  saw  that  the  guard 
was  set  on  the  outposts.  To  pass  the  sentinels 
was  a  main  difficulty.  If  one  were  success- 
ful enough,  by  means  of  the  winding-sheet, 
to  gain  a  free  passage,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  returning  it  for  the  escape  of  the 
other.  In  the  true  spirit  of  self-devotion, 
however,  the  prophetess  uncoiled  the  shroud 
from  about  her  person,  and  flinging  it  over 
Sidney,  pointed  to  the  most  distant  outpost, 
and  in  a  whisper  asked — 

"  Hae  ye  courage,  leddy,  to  stalk  like  a 
ghaist,  past  where  yon  dark  loon  stands  lean- 
ing again  the  rock-side  ?  If  ye  hae,  awa ! 
If  ye  haena,  there's  nought  left,  but  to  gang 
back  again." 

"  And  you,  Blanche,  how  will  you  es- 
cape?" inquired  the  generous  maid. 
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"  Dinna  mind  me.  Hie  thee  to  my  bid- 
din',  an'  question  me  nae  questions." 

"  Never !  devoted  woman !    Eatlier  would  ^ 
I  back  to  my  dungeon,  and  perish  piece- 
meal, than  leave  in  danger  the  self-sacrific- 
ing being  who  has  risked  her  life  for  the 
salvation  of  mine." 

*'  Toot  wi'  your  fine  talk.  Wilfu'  doin's 
mak'  waefu'  ruin's.  Awa  wi'  ye,  woman, 
if  ye  wadna  be  the  blight  o'  baith  on  us." 

"  I  have  not  heart  to  leave  thee,  Blanche," 
replied  the  disinterested  Sidney.  "  Go  thy 
ways,  and  I  will  to  my  dungeon  again." 

"  A  murrain  seize  thee  for  a  wilfu'  ne'er- 
do-weel  !     Gie  me  the  windin'-sheet." 

Without  waiting  for  it  to  be  proifered, 
she  tore  it  from  the  shoulders  of  her  com- 
panion, and  flinging  it  round  her  own  figure, 
grasped  the  terrified  maid  by  the  waist, 
lifted  her  from  the  ground,  pressed  her  with 
a  sturdy  clutch  to  her  horny  bosom,  and 
enveloping  her  whole  form  with  the  ample 
shroud,  whispered  in  her  ear — '^  Dinna 
breathe,"  and  with  the  steady,   measured 
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pace  of  the  sprite  slie  wished  to  pass  for, 
began  her  hazardous  march  through  the 
midnight  guards. 

Fortified  with  that  strength  of  spirit 
which  alone  can  achieve  the  success  of  dan- 
gerous deeds,  she  reached  in  safety  the  rock 
where  the  last  sentinel  was  stationed;  and, 
while  he  slunk  quaking  from  his  post,  turned 
the  angle  of  the  ridge,  and  winding  round 
the  base  of  a  sand  hill,  sought  the  dark  side 
of  the  deep  dell  of  Hawthorndean,  where  for 
the  fii'st  time  she  rested. 

Depositing  her  burthen  in  a  dark  cave, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  overgrown  with 
creeping  plants  which  hung  from  the  beetling 
brow  of  the  recess,  she  said  to  her  com- 
panion, yet  in  a  whisper,  which  indicated 
that  caution  was  still  necessary, — ^'  Bide  a 
wee,"  and  suddenly  disappeared. 

Too  skilful  a  plotter,  too  practised  a 
machinator,  to  leave  imperfect  the  work  she 
had  begun,  and  to  risk  all  by  the  chance  of 
pursuit,  she  knew  that  measures  must  next 
be  taken  to  put  the  Black  Chief  on  a  wrong 
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scent.  With  this  view,  rolling  the  shroud 
into  a  bundle,  she  set  forward  in  a  north- 
ward direction,  avoiding  the  sands,  till  she 
came  in  a  line  with  the  north  gable  of  the 
tower,  when  suddenly  striking  down  to  the 
shore,  she  crept  along  the  base  of  the  rocks 
which  formed  on  this  side  the  Castle  a 
natural  fortification,  and  was  consequently 
left  unguarded,  almost  to  the  water's  edge. 
At  a  favourable  spot,  she  endeavoured  to 
clamber  up  the  cliff,  and  by  dint  of  extra- 
ordinary physical  power  succeeded.  More 
cautious  now,  she  advanced  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  promontory  which  overhung 
the  sea,  and  travelling  a  little  nearer  to  the 
platform,  took  her  stand  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  compressing  her  bundle  into 
as  tight  a  form  as  possible,  flung  it,  with  her 
nervous  arm,  as  far  into  the  waves  as  she 
could,  and  as  nearly  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  balcony.  The  folds  unwrapped  them- 
selves as  it  flew  from  her  hand,  and  fell 
upon  the  waters  to  her  heart's  content,  re- 
sembling floating  drapery. 
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Like  the  poacher  who  has  set  his  nets,  or 
the  angler  who  has  cast  his  lines,  she  now 
skulked  away  to  a  little  distance,  to  watch 
the  success  of  her  bait.  Ere  long  the 
spectre-knight  emerged  from  the  stone  pas- 
sage, and  stalked  into  the  balcony ;  but  soon 
did  he  give  signs  of  material  substantiality. 
The  moon  seemed  to  spend  all  her  light  on 
the  swimming  shroud,  which  the  ebb-tide 
was  fast  carrying  out  to  sea.  He  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it,  saw  the  window  of  his  victim's 
chamber  open,  and  concluding  that  she  had 
sought  relief  from  his  importunities  by  a 
violent  death,  flung  from  him  his  spectral 
garment,  and  bellowed  for  his  body-guard 
from  the  interior  of  the  tower. 

In  a  moment  the  balcony  was  lined  with 
men ;  the  boat  was  unchained  from  its  rocky 
moorings,  instantly  manned,  and  put  to  sea. 
Kapidly  as  the  oars  were  plied,  the  floating 
object  seemed  to  elude  pursuit,  and  was  now 
but  dimly  seen,  the  water  having  well  nigh 
saturated  all  its  folds.  With  the  grin  of  a 
fiend  that  has  won  a  soul  to  perdition,  did 
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Blauclie  see  tliem  toil  towards  her  successful 
bait ;  witli  the  chuckle  of  Lucifer,  when  he 
makes  a  saint  a  reprobate,  did  she  see  it  ' 
sink,  when  almost  within  their  grasp. 

Now  at  least  all  danger  was  over,  and 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  Black 
Chief  thought  his  victim  had  perished.  This 
was  all  she  wished,  for  it  worked  well  in  her 
scheme  of  protracted  retribution. 

Eetracing  her  steps  with  a  bounding 
heart,  she  found  Sidney  quaking  with  fear 
at  the  fancied  perils  of  her  situation ;  but 
with  lier  usual  pertinacious  decision,  she 
dragged  the  exhausted  maiden  from  the  cave, 
nor  once  stopped  or  opened  her  lips  till  they 
reached  the  inland  extremity  of  the  dean. 
Then  did  she  launch  out  into  the  recital  of 
her  adventure,  with  many  a  quaint  aphorism, 
and  many  a  gleesome  shaft  of  irony,  while 
the  dell  rung  with  the  echoes  of  her  cla- 
morous laughter. 

No  time  was  lost  in  reaching  the  hall  of 
audience,  where  she  and  Lady  Helen  were 
now  wont  to  commune  with  each  other ;  the 
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Grotto  of  Tears,  which  she  considered  at  pre- 
sent the  Lest  asylum  for  her  charge.  The 
dawn  had  not  yet  spread  its  grey  light  over 
the  surrounding  objects,  and  Sidney,  un- 
conscious of  the  route  they  were  pursuing, 
and  too  much  fatigued  and  terrified  to  make 
inquiry,  was  thus  placed  in  the  nursery  of 
her  childhood,  without  again  recognising  a 
single  feature  of  it. 

With  her  usual  mysterious  silence,  the 
Prophetess  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  immediately 
departed. 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seemed  wrought  within  the  grot : 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light." 

Byron. 


Fatigue  of  body,  and  the  exhaustion  of  a 
broken  spirit,  soon  overcame  the  waking 
faculties  of  Sidney ;  nor  could  the  imagined 
terrors  of  her  loneliness  at  such  an  hour, 
and,  as  she  thought,  in  a  strange  place, 
drive  sleep  from  her  heavy  eyelids.  Yet 
was  it  not  undisturbed.  Fancy  broke  its 
moorings,  and  voyaged  in  search  of  enter- 
tainment. Her  dreams  were  of  that  very 
grotto  where  she  was  now  unconsciously 
seated.     Gloomy  dungeons  and  castellated 
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towers,  dark  caves  and  huge  and  angry- 
billows,  passed  in  tumultuous  review  before 
her.  She  thought  herself  in  confinement, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  she  roved  her 
girlish  hours  away,  under  the  indulgent  eye 
of  the  venerable  Oscar;  but  that  a  wide 
and  fathomless  chasm  yawned  between  the 
base  of  her  prison-house  and  the  much 
sighed  for  grotto, — within  sight,  but  beyond 
the  reach  of  attainment.  So  far  had  her 
rest  been  broken  by  starts  of  terror  and  fits 
of  apprehension. 

As  the  coquette  strews  the  path  of  her 
favours  with  difficulties,  vexatious  barriers, 
and  mortifying  delays,  to  make  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  more  captivating,  "at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  grown-up  child,  who,  hat  in 
hand,  pursues  the  gilded  butterfly ;  so  it  is 
often  with  the  dreams  of  a  feverish  spirit; 
so  it  was  with  Sidney's. 

The  grotto,  which  seemed  before  to  invite 

her  because  she  could  not  reach  it,  was  no 

longer  inaccessible.  She  passed  the  threshold 

looked  around  her,  thought  of  her  departed 

e2 
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friend,  and  sighed.  Yet  was  she  happier 
than  she  had  been  for  long.  Imagination 
painted  for  her  the  sunrising  of  a  lovely 
morn; — the  flocks  bleated  from  the  hills, 
the  herds  lowed  in  the  valleys,  the  herald- 
cock  crew  "  valorously  bold,"  and  as  he 
crew,  she  awoke  and  looked  around  her. 

Was  the  film  from  her  dreamy  eyes  re- 
moved, or  did  she  still  imagine?  Every 
object  was  like  reality,  but  she  trembled  lest 
it  was  not  so.  She  started  from  her  seat,  and 
tried  to  touch  the  picture.  It  resisted  her 
hand, — it  was  the  blessed  reality. 

To  return  thanks  to  the  God  of  her  de- 
liverance was  the  first  care  of  the  grateful 
Sidney.  She  knelt  and  prayed,  and  then 
she  rose  and  wept ;  for  memory  whispered  of 
other  and  happier  hours,  when  her  brother 
was  her  companion,  though  she  knew  him 
not;  and  recollection  brought  to  her  heart 
its  keenest  sting,  when  she  thought  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
that  happy  relationship,  only  to  work  deeper 
pain  in  her  orphaned  bosom,  by  blasting 
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hope   ere  the  tender  hud  could  hecorae  a 
blossom. 

She  looked  out, — the  scene  was  all  the 
same.  Even  the  ivy  which  overhung  the 
cell  was  dressed  and  trained  as  it  was  wont 
to  be  when  Oscar  lived.  Some  reverential 
hand  had  carved  on  the  rocky  pillar  a 
"  Sacrum  memorice  venerahilis  eremitco^' 
with  the  day  of  his  decease,  and  the  number 
of  years  he  had  been  an  ornament  to  religion 
and  humanity,  under  which  were  inscribed 
the  beautiful  lines — 

Soles  occidere,  et  redire  possunt  : 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  hrevis  lux^ 
Nox  est  perpehia  una  dormienda. 

She  read,  and  pondered  on  the  awful 
truth.  That  transitory  sun  had  not  only 
set  on  her  aged  friend,  but  on  the  only 
relation  she  had  ever  known :  that  perpetual 
night  had  begun,  as  she  was  led  to  believe, 
in  the  grave  of  her  murdered  brother. 

She  waited  long,  but  Blanche  did  not 
return.  Her  protracted  absence  induced 
reflections  on  what  steps  Sidney  ought  to 
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take  in  case  the  Proplietess  should  not  come 
at  all.  Known  in  the  neighbourhood  now 
only  as  an  ungrateful  fugitive,  with  no  one 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  her 
motives,  to  whom  could  she  apply?  Not 
to  De  Neville ; — him  she  felt  she  had  deeply 
wronged,  by  repaying  his  kind  protection 
with  a  clandestine  flight.  Not  to  Lumley ; 
— for  there  she  could  only  be  read  as  an 
ingrate,  w^ho  could  wantonly  sacrifice  friend- 
ship and  affection  for  the  gratification  of  an 
imbridled  passion.  Her  fears  caused  her  to 
conclude  that  the  reasons  of  her  flight  must 
have  transpired.  Not  a  friend  had  she; 
— not  a  home, — not  a  protector,  but  the 
scouted  Blanche,  whose  company  was  calcu- 
lated to  sink  her  lower  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  would  but  too  readily  place  her 
previous  conduct  in  a  very  questionable  light. 
Thus  desponding,  she  was  roused  by  an 
approaching  footstep ;  and,  concluding  that 
the  Prophetess  had  returned,  did  not  venture 
to  greet  her,  lest  she  should  again  impose 
some  harsh  restriction.     Wondering,  how- 
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ever,  at  the  caution  with  which  the  visitor 
approached,  she  turned,  and,  to  her  un- 
speakable surprise,  encountered  the  gaze  of 
Lady  Helen. 

"  Speak,  Sidney !"  cried  her  ladyship, 
obeying  only  the  dictates  of  her  love.  "  Is 
he  alive? — Is  he  safe? — WiU  he  return? 
Tell  me  in  one  little  word." 

But  her  countenance  fell  the  moment  the 
anxious  questions  had  escaped  her ;  for  they 
were  addressed  to  one  with  whose  name 
rumour  had  questionably  coupled  her  lover's. 
The  silence  of  Sidney  did  but  give  louder 
tone  to  the  whisper  of  calumny ;  and  Helen, 
misreading  her  motives,  ashamed  of  her 
own  impatience,  and  stung  at  the  thought 
of  having  revealed  her  love,  in  such  un- 
measured terms,  to  a  rival,  involuntarily 
knit  her  brow,  and  assumed  a  proud  and 
dignified  bearing  towards  the  innocent  cause 
of  her  misapprehensions. 

"  Sweet  lady,  do  not  frown  on  me,"  cried 
the  afflicted  Sidney,  affectionately  taking 
her  hand;  ''never  since  the  death  of  him, 
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for  wliom  I  sacrificed  the  semblance  of  every- 
thing that  beautifies  and  adorns  our  sex, 
have  my  eyes  dwelt  on  the  features  of  a 
friend; — and  will  you,  too,  frown  upon 
me?" 

"  Say,  girl,"  cried  Helen,  scarcely  able 
to  draw  her  breath,  "  speak'st  thou  of  Ro- 
sallin?" 

"  My  own — my  murdered  brother !" 

At  this  moment  the  Prophetess  entered 
the  cell,  and  caught  the  falling  Helen  in 
her  arms. 

"  What  have  ye  done  til'  her?"  asked  she, 
sternly,  of  the  weeping  Sidney. 

"  Told  her  of  her  buried  love — my  own 
sainted  brother." 

"  Brother !"  echoed  Blanche,  ''  what  bro= 
ther  ? — Ye  hae  nae  brother." 

^'  Alas!  I  have  no  brother;  but  'tis  not 
long  since  I  had  such  a  one.  AVho,  while 
my  Edgar  lived,  w^ould  have  said  I  had  no 
brother?" 

"Edgar!"   ejaculated  the  Prophetess, — 
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"art  mad,  woman?  Thou  niver  liadst  a 
brother." 

"  Then  wast  thou  not  born  of  woman, 
Blanche.  As  surely  as  thou  wert,  so  surely 
was  I  the  sister  of  Eosallin." 

The  Prophetess,  comparing  notes  with 
what  she  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Hep- 
burn, on  the  preceding  night,  relative  to 
the  relationship  between  Edgar  and  Sidney, 
satisfied  herself  that,  by  some  means  or 
other,  a  part  of  her  discovery  had  been  fore- 
stalled, and  resolved  to  act  accordingly. 

The  fainting  Helen  showed  signs  of  re- 
turning animation  ;  but  that  her  heart  had 
swallowed  the  dagger  to  the  hilt,  was  mani- 
fest by  her  motionless  and  vacant  eye. 
Blanche  concluded  that  the  only  grounds  on 
which  Sidney  rested  the  death  of  her  bro- 
ther, arose  out  of  the  Black  Chiefs  tale; 
which  she  knew  to  be  a  fabrication,  for 
purposes  of  his  own, — having  previously 
informed  herself  of  Eosallin's  escape  to 
France.  A  part  of  her  deep-laid  scheme, 
e3 
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however,  had  failed,  in  the  knowledge 
Sidney  possessed  that  Eosallin  was  her 
brother,  and  there  was  an  unusual  per- 
turbation visible  in  her  speech  and  look, 
when  she  exclaimed  to  the  half-conscious 
Helen — 

*'  Eouse  thee,  leddy,  an'  dinna  think  sae 
light  o'  what  I've  said.  Did  I  not  ance 
tell  ye — 

Time  wad  be,  the  Foundlin'  wad  ca'  ye  his  bride, 
An'  bring  ye  a  name,  an'  a  dowry  beside  ? 

An'  wad  I  ha'  said  sae,  if  I  hadna  ta'en  care 
that  it  suld  be  sae  ?  Eally,  woman,  rally ! 
Ye  wadna  believe  the  bluidy  Hepburn? 
It's  his  ain  tale,  an'  naebody  else's.  Ko- 
sallin's  alive  an'  hale,  in  foreign  parts,  an' 
likely  to  lead  ye  a  braw  life  o't  when  he 
ance  comes  back  again.  Sae  cheer  up, 
leddy,  cheer  up !" 

"  Blessings  on  thy  merciful  tongue, 
Blanche!"  cried  Helen,  with  anxious  rap- 
ture.    "  Then  he  is  not  murdered." 

"Murthered!  na,  na,  leddy;   but  mair 
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like  to  a  livin'  man  than  either  o'  ye  til'  a 
woman,  wi'  your  skeleton  faces." 

Sidney  had  fallen  speechless  on  her  knees 
the  moment  she  heard  the  first  hint  of  Hep- 
burn's cruel  imposition;  and  Helen,  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  means  of  the  Pro- 
phetess to  obtain  information  of  the  fact,  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  its  accuracy,  sunk  also 
on  her  knees,  and  spent  her  soul  in  thanks- 
giving to  that  God,  who  alone,  she  knew, 
ruled  the  destiny  of  her  lover. 

Blanche,  taking  the  opportunity,  bent 
over  the  form  of  Sidney,  and  whispered  in 
her  ear — 

"  Thou  art  right ;  Eosallin  is  thy  ain 
brother;  but  swear  to  me  niver  to  divulge 
that  he's  ane  o'  flesh  an'  bluid,  til'  I  bring 
him  back  to  ye  mysel',  or,  by  the  Heaven 
abune  us,  ye  ne'er  shall  see  him  mair.  As 
the  price  o'  thy  aith,  I'll  gie  my  ain  troth, 
ae  day  to  bring  thee  father,  mither,  an' 
brather." 

"  That  will  I  swear,"  exclaimed  the  en- 
raptured girl,   with  emotion,    "  and   bless 
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thee  for  the  exaction  of  such  an  oath,  at 
such  a  darling  price." 

"  An'  I  swear  to  pay  the  price  wi'  in- 
terest," spoke  the  Prophetess.  "Eemember !" 

Lady  Helen  now  joined  them,  and  Blanche 
exacted  from  her  a  similar  promise,  that  she 
would  never  reveal  what  she  had  heard,  that 
Eosallin  and  Sidney  were  brother  and  sister, 
and  that  he  was  still  in  existence. 

With  her  soul  in  her  sparkling  eyes,  did 
the  repentant  Helen  fling  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Sidney,  imploring  her  forgiveness 
for  the  harsh  construction  put  upon  her 
conduct,  and  enthusiastically  praising  the 
heroism  of  the  maid,  in  devoting  herself  to 
the  pursuit  of  her  laudable  and  well-requited 
friendship. 

''  And  if  Helen  may  befriend  thee,  Sid- 
ney," continued  she,  "  think  with  what  ful- 
ness of  pride  and  pleasure  she  tenders  a 
share  of  her  heart  and  fortune  to  the  sister 
of  Eosallin." 

"Heaven  bless  thee,  lady!"  replied  the 
grateful  Sidney.     *'  A  sister's  love  swelled 
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in  my  bosom  for  tliee,  even  now,  Avhen  tliou 
wouldst  have  blidited  it  witli  a  frown. 
Henceforth  will  I  be  the  sedative  which 
shall  allay  the  effervescing  of  thy  troubled 
heart,  and  tell  thee  tales  of  him  thou  lovest, 
which  will  make  thee  weep,  nor  know 
whether  'tis  for  joy  or  sorrow.  Thou  wilt 
— oh,  yes ! — thou  wilt  be  Sidney's  sister !" 

''  Kemember,  Sidney,"  said  the  Lady 
Helen,  playfully,  dashing  the  tears  from  her 
eyelids ;  "  remember,  he  is  not  to  be  your 
brother.     Is  it  not  so,  Blanche?" 

The  Prophetess  had  been  so  long  gone 
when  the  question  was  put,  that,  whatever 
way  they  looked,  she  was  not  to  be  seen. 

"  This  is  a  singular  woman,'-'  resumed 
Helen,  "  but  withal  a  devoted  friend  to  our 
house.  I  would  prevail  upon  her  to  cease 
this  desidtory  course  of  life,  but  she  rejects 
every  overture,  and  prefers  her  present 
hazardous  mode  of  existence  to  anything  I 
can  propose  by  way  of  amelioration.  Nay, 
she  often  says,  that  when  her  present  scheme 
— of  which  I  know  nothing,  but  that  revenge 
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on  Hepburn,  and  the  righting  of  Eosallin 
are  its  principal  ingredients — is  completed, 
she  shall  die  for  want  of  something  to  do. 
But  come,  Sidney,  I  will  tell  you  all  another 
time.  How  did  he  look  the  last  time  you 
saw  him, — and  what  course  did  he  intend  to 
pursue, — and  how  did  you  discover  him  to 
be  your  brother  ?" 

In  sweet  conversation  on  this  all-engross- 
ing topic,  did  the  lovely  pair,  hand  in  hand, 
trip  across  the  lawn  to  the  Castle. 

Beauty,  'tis  said,  is  a  gainer  by  contrast ; 
but  this  can  scarcely  be,  when  beauty  is 
contrasted  with  beauty.  Helen  and  Sidney 
might  have  been  called  equally  beautiful, 
and  yet  there  was  not  a  particle  of  resem- 
blance in  feature  or  limb.  Each  was  a 
model  of  beauty  in  its  kind.  Sidney  was  a 
sylph  from  the  anemone  beds  of  Venus; 
her  form  a  better  model  for  statuary  than 
Helen's,  being  tall  and  slender.  Helen  was 
equally  tall,  but  her  figure  was  more  roundly 
moulded;  dignified,  stately,  and  straight  as 
an   Alpine   fir.      In   elegance   and  grace, 
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neither  could  be  said  to  outvie  the  other. 
The  step  of  Sidney  was  light  and  faltering ; 
that  of  Helen,  firm  and  elastic.  The  neck 
of  the  former,  white  as  alabaster,  gently 
diverged  into  a  yet  scarce  finished  bosom, 
over  which  a  profusion  of  fair  hair  grace- 
fully, yet  carelessly  floated; — that  of  the 
latter,  like  a  fleece  of  snow,  swelling  into  a 
rich  exuberant  model  of  womanhood,  the 
more  dazzlingly  white  from  the  redundancy 
of  dark  ringlets  which  wantoned  over  its 
billowy  surface.  Sidney's  arm  might  have 
been  the  admiration  of  Chantrey ;  Helen's, 
the  favourite  model  of  Phidias.  Each  had 
a  foot  and  ancle,  for  their  respective  forms, 
imobjectionable.  In  feature,  taken  at  a 
glance,  Sidney  was  decidedly  the  beauty; 
but  her  beauty  was  of  that  cast  which,  unless 
worked  upon  by  particular  emotions,  grows 
monotonous,  like  the  sunbeams  on  the  statue 
of  Memnon,  which,  at  his  rising,  please  the 
eye ;  but,  by  noon  of  day,  grow  tedious  from 
their  sameness.  Helen's  was  like  the  moon 
in  a  cloud-streaked  heaven,  which,  the  more 
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'tis  looked  upon,  invites  a  closer  and  a 
steadier  gaze.  Taken  separately,  Helen 
had  the  decided  advantage  in  every  feature, 
though  in  the  contour  of  the  countenance, 
Sidney  was  as  decidedly  the  belle.  The 
cheek  of  the  latter,  when  in  health  and 
spirits,  was  the  sunny  side  of  an  autumn 
peach,  where  the  rays  have  most  converged ; 
that  of  the  former  had  not  the  same  florid 
tint,  yet  retained  so  much  of  its  hue  as  to 
indicate  the  bloom  of  health  and  youthful 
vigour.  Sidney's  eye  was  large,  blue,  and 
loving,  but  somewhat  cheerless ;  Helen's, 
dark  and  animated,  but  expressive  of  every 
emotion,  from  the  softness  of  love  to  the 
fervour  of  heroism.  The  length  of  its 
fringy  lash,  and  the  well-defined  arching 
brow  by  which  it  was  spanned,  riveted  the 
gaze,  and  satisfied  the  gazer  that  her  eye 
was  the  proudest  of  Helen's  beauties.  In 
pleasure  or  in  sorrow,  enraptured  or  grieving, 
Sidney  wore  a  smile ;  but  not  so  Helen :  her 
countenance  was  the  index  of  her  soul;  if 
she  was  sad,  it  fell ;  if  happy,  her  peace  of 
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mind  beamed  in  every  feature,  and  commu- 
nicated a  portion  of  its  rapture  to  all  around 
her. 

Such  were  the  exterior  accomplishments 
of  these  two  amiable  beings,  before  an  accu- 
mulation of  sorrow  and  disappointment  had 
dispelled  the  roseate  hue  from  their  cheeks, 
and  spread  in  its  place  the  paleness  of  cor- 
roding melancholy.  The  delight,  however, 
consequent  on  their  happy  rencontre^  and 
the  communications  of  Sidney,  had  diffused 
a  tinge  of  animation  and  pleasure  over  the 
features  of  both. 

Leaving  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
renewed  intercourse,  our  readers,  however 
reluctantly,  must,  with  us,  pursue'the  rapid 
step  of  the  Prophetess.  She,  too,  had  gone 
to  the  Castle,  but  for  no  ordinary  purpose. 

Lord  de  Neville  was  at  Lumley,  devising 
with  the  chief  of  that  house  the  extirpation 
of  Hepburn  and  his  banditti  of  the  Durham 
Moor ;  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  state,  or 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  depre- 
dations, as  to  allay  the  torments  of  gnawing 
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revenge,  which  had  been  the  engrossing 
passion  of  his  breast  since  the  murderous 
disclosures  of  Leslie,  in  the  halls  of  Castle 
Hepburn,  relative  to  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  his  sister  Letitia. 

Blanche  had  once  seen,  with  trembling 
apprehension,  Sidney  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  unconscious  father ;  she  had  witnessed, 
and  the  little  remnant  of  pity  in  her  har- 
dened bosom  made  her  feel  for  the  sorrows 
of  the  old  chieftain,  whenever  he  fastened  a 
look  on  the  features  of  his  temporary  charge, 
as  if  some  resemblance  there  pictured  to  his 
heart,  in  desolation,  the  fulness  of  its  be- 
reavement. Again  the  sire  and  his  lovely 
child  must  encounter  the  gaze  of  each  otlier, 
and  lest  any  untimely  discovery  should  mar 
the  success  of  her  deep-laid  plot,  she  resolved 
to  make  a  merit  of  circumstances,  and 
brought  her  mind  to  commence  that  system- 
atic atonement  which  she  owed  to  Heaven, 
and  him  who  had,  for  sixteen  years,  been 
the  victim  of  her  diabolical  revenge. 

With  this  view  she  sped  to  Lumley,  and 
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seeking  the  squire  of  De  Neville,  sent  him 
to  tell  his  master  that  an  old  woman  would 
speak  with  him.  Well  knowing  the  charity 
of  the  hoary  chieftain,  she  hoped,  by  thus 
announcing  herself,  to  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion, nor  was  she  disappointed.  To  her  no 
small  chagrin,  however,  the  squire  conducted 
her  to  the  study  of  Lord  Lumley,  where  the 
two  chiefs  were  conversing  together.  She 
frowned,  and,  with  the  utmost  importance, 
motioned  the  squire  to  withdraw.  A  nod 
from  his  master  intimated  that  he  might 
obey.  Thus  alone  with  the  two  lords,  she 
advanced  upon  them,  and  looking  stead- 
fastly at  Sir  Marmaduke,  said,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment — 

"  I  didna  come  to  speak  wi'  a  Lumley." 
His  lordship  accordingly  rose,  and  looking 
sternly  upon  her,  as  the  evil  genius  that  had 
charmed  his  daughter,  retired.  Following 
him  to  the  door,  and  listening  till  he  was 
out  of  hearing,  she  fastened  it  securely 
within,  and  again  approached  De  Neville. 
Drawing  her  arms  from  beneath  her  tattered 
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mantle,  she  stretched  forth  her  left  hand, 
and  pointing  with  her  right  to  the  middle 
finger — 

"  Ken  ye  that  ring?"  said  she,  diving  with 
her  searching  eyes  into  his  very  soul. 

De  Neville  started,  and,  forcibly  striking 
his  breast,  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mur- 
dered sister,  and  looked  at  the  ring  in  fixed 
abstraction.  But  the  fii'e  of  his  eye  soon 
flashed  from  beneath  its  shaggy  brow,  and 
spent  all  its  fury  on  the  steadfast  figure 
before  him. 

"  Avoid  me,  accursed  hag!"  cried  he,  at 
the  pitch  of  his  voice,  ^^  or  I  will  tear  thee 
into  fibres !" 

"  Hand—" 

"  A  murrain  blotch  thy  evil  throat,  and 
blast  the  remnant  of  thy  days,  abhorred 
witch!  Give  me  back  my  wife  !  Give 
me  back  my  pretty  babes,  thou  barren 
monster !" 

"Hand  your  tongue,  De  Neville;  dinna 
be  ower  rash,  auld  man.  If  ye  spite  me 
now,  it'll  be  the  warst  day's  wark  ye  iver 
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did.  Listen  til'  me,  an'  dinna  dare  to  gain- 
say ane  word  o'  what  I'm  gaun  to  utter. 
Your  wife's  alive; — your  eldest  bairn  Ed- 
gar's alive,  but  doesna  ken  ye; — your 
youngest  bairn  Sidney  isna  distant  frae  ye 
farther  than  yon  stunted  aik." 

"  And  Letitia— " 

"Silence!  She's  gaun  where  ye  canna 
gang.  She  was  murthered,  an'  her  bluid 
cries  e'en  now  for  vengeance.  Eouse  thee, 
De  Neville !  Siccan  a  father !  It  isna  lang 
syne  you  yoursef  were  the  protector  o'  your 
ain  Sidney,  an'  ye  didna  ken  o't — " 

"  Merciful  Heaven ! — The  hermit's " 

"  Silence,  I  say  !  Dinna,  for  the  love  o' 
God,  interrupt  me !" 

With  these  words  she  turned  from  the 
hoary  chief,  and,  with  raving  looks,  paced 
the  apartment  to  and  fro  till  lier  feelings 
had  somewhat  subsided ;  when,  looking  out 
of  the  window  over  the  lawn,  she  endea- 
voured to  subdue  the  rebellious  emotions 
which  yet  choked  her  utterance. 

De  Neville  kept  his  eye  riveted  upon 
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her,  but  hazarded  not  a  single  word,  lest  he 
should  smother  the  awful  secret  in  its  birth. 
He  wept  and  smiled,  by  turns,  as  the  fate  of 
his  lost  Letitia,  and  the  chance  of  restora- 
tion to  his  long  lost  dear  ones  predominated 
in  his  breast. 

"  Auld  man,  auld  man !"  cried  Blanche, 
suddenly,  "hie  thee,  hie!  see  wha  comes 
yonder." 

De  Neville  flew  to  the  window,  and 
steadily  looked  in  the  direction  she  pointed. 

"  I  see  nothing,  woman,"  said  he. 

"  Bide  a  wee.  There !  Did  ye  nae  see 
twa  maidens  loiterin'  thro'  yon  avenue  o' 
trees?" 

"  I  now  and  then  catch  a  glimpse  of  two 
female  forms  through  the  branches,"  he 
replied. 

Blanche  was  again  silent,  and  seemed  to 
wait  for  the  approach  of  the  figures  to  the 
lawn. 

"  There !"  cried  she,  at  length,  "  ye  ken 
wha  they  be,  surely  ?" 

"  On  the  left,  methinks  I  can  discern  the 
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stately  form  of  Lady  Helen ;  but  her  com- 
panion I  do  not  know." 

"  Awe^ !  aae  canna  wonder.  'Tis  often 
sae  wi'  mafi;  he  kens  anither's,  when  he 
doesna  ken  his  ain." 

"  What  mean  you,  Blanche?" 

"  Look  again.  There  never  was  but  ane 
could  step  sae  light,  an'  that  was  Oscar's 
daughter." 

*^  It  is, — it  is  my  own  Sidney !"  cried  the 
frantic  father,  rushing  to  the  door;  while 
Blanche,  who  held  the  key  in  her  hand,  and 
who  loved  to  make  playthings  of  human 
emotions,  burst  into  a  most  unreasonable  fit 
of  laughter. 

"  Tak'  your  time,  auld  man,"  said  she, 
in  the  intervals  of  her  clamorous  glee ;  "  it  '11 
a'  come  round  i'  God's  ain  time,  an'  mine." 

Humbled  by  the  power  the  Prophetess 
possessed  over  his  destiny,  De  Neville  felt 
himself  compelled  to  desist  without  remon- 
strance. He  flew  back  to  the  window, 
hoping  to  catch  a  nearer  glimpse  of  his 
child;  but,  as  if  fate  revelled  in  his  indi- 
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vidual  disappointment,  the  unconscious  pair, 
instead  of  making  to  the  western  front, 
wandered  by  the  river  side  till  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Castle  hid  them  from 
his  view. 

''  Torture  me  no  longer,  Blanche,"  he  en- 
treated. '^  In  pity  for  a  wretched  man, 
whose  bosom  you  have  made  a  hell  of  con- 
Hicting  hopes  and  fears,  unravel  my  destiny. 
The  best  and  worst  I  am  prepared  to  hear." 
.  As  suddenly  as  her  countenance  had  cheered, 
so  suddenly  did  it  now  resume  its  wonted 
unfathomable  expression,  and  her  heart 
seemed  to  riot  in  the  disappointment  of  her 
victim,  as  she  replied  to  his  entreaty — 

'^  r  my  ain  time." 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  however, 
she  deigned  again  to  speak. 

"  De  Neville,"  said  she,  "  Sidney  is  thy 
daughter.  0'  my  ain  free  will  I  tell  thee 
this;  but  mind  the  condition.  Sheisnayet 
to  ken  that  De  Neville  is  her  fLither.  Tak' 
her  to  your  arms, — protect  her, — treat  her 
as  your  ain, — mak'  her  your  ward ;  but  tell 
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her  not  that  she's  bairn  o'  yours,  or  I  will 
hae  a  revenge  that  a'  Heaven  will  blush  to 
see  me  execute.  Do  my  biddin',  an'  it  shall 
not  be  lang  afore  I  restore  til'  ye  your  wife 
an'  eldest  born.  Break  my  comman',  an' 
ere  long  ye  shall  see  them  baith  streakit  an' 
shroudit.  There's  yet  anither  condition. 
Tak'  not  a  step  o'  vengeance  again'  Hep- 
burn, but  what  ye  tell  me  o'.  Ask  me  nae 
questions.  If  ye  hae  a  husband's  an'  a 
father's  heart,  bide  my  time.  Fare  ye  weel 
till  we  meet  again." 

Thus  speaking,  she  backed  towards  the 
door,  holding  up  her  shrivelled  arm;  un- 
locked it,  and  departed. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye." 

Marmion. 


De  Neville  paused  a  moment  to  ponder 
on  the  tremendous  import  of  what  he  had 
heard,  and  the  awful  penalty  consequent  on 
a  breach  of  the  Prophetess'  conditions.  Too 
well  knowing  that  her  language  was  not 
that  of  mere  intimidation,  but  that  what 
she  threatened  would  certainly  visit  his 
non-compliance,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  feed  on  the  agony  of  "  hope  delayed;" 
and  to  withhold  the  paternal  caress  from 
his  child,  and  struggle  with  his  emotions, 
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until  Blanche  thought  proper,  in  her  caprice, 
to  sanction  his  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
offspring,  should  his  heart  break  in  the 
conflict. 

Keen  as  he  had  imagined  the  pang  of  a 
meeting  under  such  circumstances,  it  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality. 

In  the  breakfasting-hall  it  was  his  lot 
first  to  encounter  the  eye  of  the  affectionate 
Sidney,  who,  the  moment  she  saw  him,  re- 
gardless of  the  presence  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Lumley,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
implored  his  forgiveness  for  her  unkind  re- 
jection of  his  former  offers  of  protection, 
and  her  ungrateful  flight  from  his  hospitable 
care.  He  tried  to  assume  an  indifferent 
aspect,  and  to  turn  his  feelings  aside;  but 
the  effort  wholly  failed.  To  see  his  Sidney, 
whom  he  had  lost  w^hen  a  babe,  the  per- 
fection of  feminine  grace,  a  type  of  all  that 
beautifies  and  throws  round  womanhood  its 
most  resistless  charm ;  to  see  her,  the  image 
of  her  mother,  thus  unconsciously  kneeling 
to  her  own  father,  and  appealing  to  him  for 
f2 
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forgiveness;  to  reflect  on  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  raising  lier  by  the  endearing 
name  of  daughter,  and  the  cruel  penalty  of 
teaching  her  to  say  "  father,"  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  His  heart  sunk  within 
him  ;  and,  with  one  hand  brushing  away 
the  tear  from  his  eye,  and  with  the  other 
assisting  her  to  rise,  he  said,  in  a  faltering 
voice — 

''  Never  do  so  again,  Sidney ;"  and  lead- 
ing her  to  the  breakfast  table,  took  a  seat 
beside  her. 

During  the  whole  of  the  meal  there  pre- 
vailed an  unusual  silence.  Lord  and  Lady 
Lumley  thought  proper  to  show  a  temporary 
disapprobation,  at  least,  of  the  conduct  of 
Sidney;  as  well  as  to  hold  their  own  su- 
periority in  due  keeping,  by  treating  her 
with  proportionate  distance.  This  conduct 
totally  paralysed  every  effort  on  her  part  to 
contribute  anything  towards  dissipating  the 
gloom  and  uneasiness,  of  which  all  seemed 
to  partake ;  and  put  an  effectual  check  on 
the  spirits  of  Lady  Helen,  which  she  had 
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this  morning  felt  rather  inclined  to  indulge. 
As  for  Dc  Neville,  he  dared  not  even  look  at 
his  long  lost  child;  for  whenever  his  offi- 
cious fancy  wrought  for  him  a  tissue  of  fond 
and  doting  schemes,  a  haggard  phantom 
came,  swept  the  cobweb  away,  and  spread  in 
its  place  a  scroll,  on  which  Avas  written,  in 
characters  of  blood — ''  Eemember  the  con- 
ditions !"  Hope  offered  him  a  cup  of  nectar ; 
Despair  dashed  it  from  his  lips,  and  held  in 
its  place  a  draught  of  mortal  poison. 

From  this,  though  but  a  limited  picture, 
the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  each  of  the  inmates  of  Lumley 
was  held  by  the  rest.  Be  Neville  courted 
the  company  of  Sidney,  and  paid  lier  every 
attention  as  his  adopted  ward ;  Sidney  and 
Helen  that  of  each  other ;  while  each  beheld, 
with  awe  and  apprehension,  the  busy  but 
unfathomable  motions  of  their  genius, — the 
Burn-side  Prophetess. 

Lord  and  Lady  Lumley  felt  that  if  their 
daughter's  affections  were  not  alienated  from 
them,  her  confidence  at  least  was  so,  and  they 
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could  not  but  be  conscious  of  their  total  in- 
ability to  restore  peace  to  the  heart  of  their 
child,  without  sanctioning  its  all-engrossing 
attachment.  Fain  would  they,  at  one  time, 
have  used  compulsion  and  intimidation  to 
unite  her  to  another  object ;  but  they  too 
well  knew  her  spirit — boundless  and  un- 
fettered as  her  love.  Fain  would  they  have 
called  in  the  agency  of  the  church  to  de- 
nounce and  anathematize  her  union  with 
Eosallin  ;  but  she  had  already  shewn  herself 
proof  to  such  shallow  means  of  binding  a 
strong  and  energetic  mind.  Fain  even  would 
they  have  been  to  consign  her  to  perpetual 
seclusion,  in  some  neighbouring  nunnery; 
but  both  were  too  religious,  too  tender  of  her 
temporal,  as  well  as  her  eternal  happiness, 
to  use  or  even  listen  to  the  suggestion  of 
compulsory  means  to  effect  this  purpose. 

Of  late,  however,  the  firmness  and  stabi- 
lity of  their  daughter's  reasoning,  the  un- 
shaken sincerity  of  her  love,  and  the  warmth 
of  her  attachment  for  them.,  which  no  dis- 
appointment,  no   severity,   had  been   able 
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radically  to  embitter,  had  read  tliem  a  lesson 
wliicli  might  be  profitably  learnt  and  acted 
upon  by  many  similarly  situated,  instead  of 
pursuing  that  systematic  opposition  to 
young  and  ardent  love,  which  ever  has,  and 
ever  will  put  families  to  the  blush,  by  the 
precipitate  and  clandestine  resources  into 
which  they  hurry  theii^  persecuted  and 
goaded  daughters. 

Manifestly  did  Lord  and  Lady  Lumley, 
by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  common 
sense  and  principle,  profit  by  their  daughter's 
perseverance.  It  was  not  now  a  question 
with  them  how  to  do  violence  to  her  feelings — 
how  to  wring  from  her  bosom,  at  any  risk, 
the  image  of  him  she  loved ;  but  rather,  how 
to  reconcile  their  lofty  notions  to  submis- 
sion, and  to  avoid  a  compromise  of  the 
dignity  of  their  lordly  house,  by  uniting  its 
heiress  to  a  nameless  and  landless  foundling. 

In  private  they  indidged  speculations  of 
the  futui'e,  arising  out  of  the  far  advanced 
state  of  pregnancy  in  which  Lady  Lumley 
then   was;  a  circumstance  which    tended 
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materially  to  reconcile  them  to  the  existing 
family  difficulties.  But  the  successive  deaths 
of  eleven  goodly  sons  since  Helen's  birth, ' 
had  humbled  them,  and  taught  them  not  to 
presume  too  far  on  the  beneficence  of 
Heaven.  Reflections  of  this  and  a  similar 
nature  threw  a  damp  on  their  fond  antici- 
pations of  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  who 
might  perpetuate  their  name,  and  entail 
their  blood  through  many  a  generation. 
Their  minds  were,  consequently,  ever  un- 
decided ;  and  however  much  they  felt  for  and 
pitied  the  melancholy  condition  of  their 
daughter,  they  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  raise  an  unknown  to  her  bed,  and  invest 
him  with  the  dowry  suitable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  heiress  of  Lumley.  Time,  how- 
ever, the  great  sorcerer,  wrought  a  change 
with  which  our  readers  shall  be  duly  ac- 
quainted. 

It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  tlie  genial 
month  of  July.  The  many  rural  retreats, 
erected  on  the  Lumley  domains  by  their 
noble  owner,  were  in  requisition  for  retire- 
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ment  from  the  summer  heats,  and  furnished 
accordingly,  with  every  variety  of  shade  and 
bower,  and  supplied  with  every  palatable 
and  cooling  refreshment  to  which  the  season 
invited. 

On  an  occasion  of  high  festival,  occurring 
about  this  time,  after  dining  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Castle,  a  party  of  knights  and 
highborn  dames,  following  in  the  train  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Lumley,  proceeded  to  one  of 
these  sequestered  retreats  on  the  river-bank 
opposite  the  western  front  of  the  Castle. 
Soft  and  inviting  music,  gently  borne  on 
the  stray  breezes,  lured  to  the  grove  whence 
it  proceeded.  Here,  under  tents  hanging 
from  the  trees,  was  spread  a  sumptuous  dis- 
play of  seasonable  fruits  and  viands,  with  a 
regale  of  fragrant  waters,  luscious  wines, 
and  compressed  effervescing  juices. 

Antiques  of  various  descriptions,  princi- 
pally grotesque,  were  fancifully  scattered 
among  the  underwood,  intended  as  repre- 
sentations of  the  wood-nymphs  and  satyrs. 
On  a  naked  part  of  the  lawn,  in  front  of  the 
f3 
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party,  was  a  bending  female  figure  of  grace- 
ful form,  with  one  hand  reaching  towards 
a  narcissus,  and  the  other  holding  a  bunch 
of  flowers ;  so  apt  a  representation  of  Pro- 
serpine gathering  flowers  on  the  plains  of 
Enna,  that  a  beholder  could  not  mistake  it. 
A  further  index  to  its  identity  was  a  figure 
of  Pluto,  with  serpent  visage,  peeping  from 
behind  an  elm-tree,  apparently  ready,  at  any 
moment,  to  pounce  on  the  daughter  of  Ceres. 
On  the  left,  by  way  of  boundary  to  the  roman- 
tic spot,  stood  three  striking  figures : — Ca- 
ractacus,  weeping,  with  his  fetters  around 
him;  Cassibelan,  in  the  glory  of  his  arms; 
and,  between  them,the  truly  British Boadicea, 
with  javelin,  shield,  helm,  and  breast-plate. 
On  the  right,  the  corresponding  figures, with  a 
tasteful  variation,  were  the  graceful  Lavinia, 
belted  and  buskined,  with  bow  in  hand  and 
quiver  at  her  back ;  the  voluptuous  Dido, 
clad  in  regal  robes  and  diadem ;  and,  between 
them,  the  werj pious  ^neas,  in  mailed  shirt 
and  full  suit  of  Eoman  armour.    Branching 
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from  these  towards  the  river,  by  way  of  an- 
gular boundaries,  stood,  on  one  side,  Diomed 
and  Ulysses,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Thracian  king,  in  the  attitude  of  quick 
walking ;  on  the  other.  Hector,  armed  cap- 
a-pie^  with  the  young  Astyanax  in  his  arms, 
taking  leave  of  the  weeping  Andromache. 
At  a  central  angle,  which  reached  to  the 
water's-edge,  on  a  breast-high  pedestal,  orna- 
mented with  representations  of  the  Sphynx, 
the  Chimsera,  the  Gorgons,  the  Harpies,  the 
Cretan  Bull,  and  various  other  mythological 
subjects,  sat  the  Cumean  Sybil,  poring  over 
her  mystic  leaves.  Opposed  to  the  river, 
the  base  of  the  pedestal  was  far  below  its 
level  on  the  upper  front,  in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  slope  of  the  bank.  This,  by  a 
master-stroke  of  taste,  had  been  hewn  into 
the  form  of  a  rock,  to  which  a  beautiful 
figure  of  Andromeda,  with  head  reclining  on 
her  breast,  was  chained.  Such  was  the  ele- 
gant and  tasteful  outline  of  this  favourite 
retreat,  dedicated  by  the  munificent  owner 
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to  the  entertainment  of  his  guests,  and  the 
beautifying  of  a  spot  which  nature  had 
formed  so  capable  of  being  beautified. 

Over  the  seat  of  his  lordship  were  embla- 
zoned the  arms  he  had  adopted  from  his 
mother  Lucia,  the  eldest  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters and  co-heiresses  of  Sir  Marmaduke  de 
Thewng,  of  Kilton  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
York ;  and  which  now  form  the  paternal 
arms  of  the  Earls  of  Scarborough,  being  a 
fess,  gules,  between  three  parrots,  verts^  each 
gorged  with  a  plain  colle^  of  the  second. 

The  company,  which  was  numerous,  ar- 
ranged themselves  on  each  side  their  noble 
host, — Lady  Lumley  being  seated  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  Lady  Helen  on  his  left ; 
next  to  her.  Lord  Ealph  De  I^eville,  and 
between  him  and  young  Hotspur,  Sidney,  at 
the  particular  request  of  Lady  Helen,  blush- 
ingly  took  a  seat. 

Though  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the 
modesty  of  the  maid  recoiled  from  so  high  a 
pi-eference,  and  that  complaisance  forced  her 
into   acquiescence;   yet   there   were   found 
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those,  as  there  ever  will  be,  too  envious  to 
attribute  the  circumstance  to  its  proper  cause, 
and  jealous  enough  to  persuade  themselves 
that  they  were  insulted  by  being  placed 
below  one  who  was  known  to  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  rank  or  fortune,  nay,  whose  very 
legitimacy  was  even  canvassed,  and  whose 
conduct  of  late,  to  those  who  knew  it,  had 
been,  at  least,  extremely  questionable. 

As  it  ever  is  with  narrow  minds,  her 
slightest  actions  were  looked  upon  with  a 
jaundiced  eye.  Her  retiring  modesty,  con- 
sequently, passed  to  such  for  affectation; 
her  zeal  to  please  and  make  herself  agreeable, 
for  pertness;  her  familiarity  with  old  De 
Neville,  for  intrusive  liberty.  The  father 
saw  all  this,  and  his  blood  boiled  within 
him.  Often  did  he  curse  the  Prophetess, 
and  the  conditions  which  withheld  him  from 
proclaiming  his  child ;  but  as  often  did  the 
promised  restoration  of  his  wife  and  son 
wither  on  his  lip  the  rash  malediction,  and 
cause  him  to  think  even  of  Blanche  with  an 
almost  idolatrous  veneration. 
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Long  was  his  patience  tried, — long  did 
lie  successfully  smother  the  rising  emotions 
which  impelled  him  to  resent  the  side-long 
hints  which  covered  the  cheek  of  his  daughter 
with  blushes.  He  had  seen  the  generous 
Hotspur,  with  the  true  magnanimity  of  a 
noble  mind,  as  eager  in  his  attentions  to  the 
nameless  Sidney  as  to  the  highest  born 
dame  that  graced  the  company.  He  had 
seen  him  resent,  with  many  a  frown,  the  ill- 
bred  rudeness  of  that  shallow  nobility,  which, 
deeming  all  beneath  its  notice  who  cannot 
boast  of  wealth  and  title,  so  far  forgets  the 
rules  of  politesse,  as  to  satisfy  its  own  capri- 
cious appetite  without  attention  to  the  wants 
of  others.  He  had  even  seen  the  young  chief 
rise  from  his  seat  to  furnish  his  daughter 
with  such  viands  as  her  own  choice,  or  his 
recommendation  induced  her  to  take;  and 
fain  would  have  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
such  chivalrous  gallantry,  but  for  the  inter- 
dict which  sealed  his  lips. 

A  plate  of  Burgundy  peaches  stood  oppo- 
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site  Sir  Guy  of  Effingham.  To  one  of 
these  Hotspur  took  a  fancy,  and  applied 
accordingly.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the 
application,  and  this  was  not  the  first  time 
Sir  Guy  had  been  wanting  in  politeness  to 
the  Neville  group,  though  he  was  observed 
to  carry  his  attentions  to  a  degree  of  intru- 
sion elsewhere.  Hotspur  was  too  impatient 
to  brook  such  pointed  rudeness. 

"  Sir  Guy  of  Effingham,'*  said  he,  half 
rising,  "  is  not  wont  to  be  thus  uncourteous." 

"  Sir  Harry  Hotspur  has  more  wants 
to-day  than  usual,"  replied  the  coxcomb. 

Such  a  reply,  on  such  an  occasion,  from 
the  ill-natui^ed  allusion  it  conveyed,  was 
difierently  felt  in  different  quarters.  Lady 
Jane  Conyers,  a  female,  in  her  time,  remark- 
able only  for  an  extraordinary  share  of 
unbecoming  assui'ance  and  ill-nature,  in 
which  she  had,  on  the  present  occasion, 
already  too  freely  indulged,  laughed  out- 
right at  this  pertinent  remark,  as  she  chose 
to  term  the  observation  of  Sir  Guy.    Sidney, 
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at  whom  it  was  levelled,  blushed  deeply; 
and  the  brow  of  De  -N'eville  grew  dark. 
Hotspur,  however,  did  not  bear  it  tamely. 

"  Sir  knight,"  said  he,  "  a  civil  tongue 
might  stand  you  in  better  stead.  Want  of 
courtesy  has  seldom  before  been  seen  in  such 
a  company — systematic  rudeness,  never." 

"  We  do  not  often  give  place  to  upstarts, 
Sir  Harry,"  was  the  ungenerous  reply. 

De  Neville  and  Hotspur  rose  together. 

"  Gallants,"  cried  Lord  Lumley,  before 
either  could  speak,  "  you  interrupt  our  har- 
mony. We  hoped  to  see  social  intercourse 
and  uninterrupted  glee.  You  would  not 
sure  abuse  our  hospitality  ?  There  is  none 
more  welcome  than  another,  nor  would  we 
have  it  so ;  therefore,  if  ye  come  to  honour 
our  board  for  our  own  sakes,  in  the  name 
of  knighthood  and  courtesy,  I  pray  you 
desist." 

Though  this  rebuke  could  only  be  felt  by 
Sir  Guy  and  his  party,  it  had  no  effect  in 
allaying  the  resentment  of  De  Neville  and 
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Hotspur.  Respect,  however,  for  their  clis- 
tiuguishecl  host  forbad  any  farther  expression 
of  it  in  such  a  presence,  and  harmony  was 
thus  partially  restored. 

The  chieftians  had  scarcely  resumed  their 
seats,  when  a  man  of  singular  appearance, 
arrayed  in  the  well-known  white  garb  of  the 
bards  of  Normandy,  suddenly  emerged  from 
a  narrow  pathway,  opening  into  a  naked 
part  of  the  lawn,  and  appeared  before  the 
company.  lie  stopped  not  till  he  had 
reached  the  centre  of  the  table,  where, 
slightly  bowing  to  the  chief,  he  seemed  to 
await  some  command. 

The  circumstance  was  laid  hold  of  by 
Lord  Lumley  to  restore  unanimity  amongst 
his  guests,  who  all  seemed  anxious  to  learn 
the  cause  of  so  unwarrantable  an  intrusion. 

"  Are  any  of  our  guests  acquainted  with 
this  stranger?"  asked  his  lordship. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Mmstrel,"  resumed  he,  "for  I  take  thee 
by  thy  garb  to  be  one  of  that  privileged  order, 
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thy  appearance  before  us  is  somewhat  of  the 
abrupt.  Since,  however,  indulgence  makes 
ye  impudent,  and  we  are  ourselves  inclined 
to  pass  these  hours  in  glee,  and  listen  to 
song  of  hall  and  bower,  we  will  not  interrupt 
them  by  being  in  choler  with  thee.  Canst 
sing  any  of  those  impassioned  airs  Avhich 
make  thy  fair  countrywomen  of  Normandy 
so  charitable  to  the  wandering  minstrel  of 
their  clime,  whose  amorous  ditties  make 
them  so  pale-cheeked  and  fretful?  If  thou 
canst,  we  will  repay  thee ;  but  see  that  thou 
say'st  nought  of  arms  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
we  are  too  hot  here  to  need  such  stimulus." 
The  minstrel  bowed,  retired  a  few  paces, 
and  throwing  the  folds  of  his  mantle  from 
his  graceful  person,  touched  the  strings  of  a 
soft-toned  lute,  and  sung,  with  a  degree  of 
feeling  which  would  now  be  called  extrava- 
gance, one  of  those  characteristic  airs,  so 
well  calculated,  in  that  chivalrous  age,  to 
allay  the  fire  of  the  fiercer  passions,  and  to 
induce  that  gentle  fever  of  the  soul  which 
feeds  on  nought  but  love. 
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THE  mNSTREL'S  SONG. 


When  the  first  rose  of  summer  has  bloomed  on  its  stem, 

And  around  it  its  loveliness  shed, 
"When  each  blade  glistens  bright  in  its  dew-spangled  gem, 

And  illumines  and  freshens  the  mead, — 
Be  still,  my  fond  heart !  'tis  all  blooming  for  thee, 

'Tis  shedding  its  fragrance — ah,  no ! 
In'^ain  it  is  lovely, — it  blooms  not  for  me, — 

Privata  di  te^  moriro. 

When  the  last  rose  of  summer  has  drooped  in  the  blast. 

And  the  sear  leaves  of  autumn  are  shed, 
And  the  sentinel  night- winds  are  still  on  the  waste, 

And  all  nature  in  silence  is  dead ; 
Then  lonely  and  friendless  I  stray  o'er  the  lea, 

And  my  heart  with  past  fondness  would  glow ; 
But  I  sigh  when  I  think,  and  that  sigh  is  for  thee, — 

Privata  di  te,  moriro. 

O'er  thy  unruffled  waters,  so  dark  and  so  clear, 

How  oft  have  I  sat  with  delight ! 
And  watched  the  deep  swell  of  thy  bosom,  sweet  Wear ! 

And  thoughtfully  gazed  on  the  light 
Of  the  moon,  as  she  stole  from  thy  canopied  breast, 

A  wandering  embrace,  which  would  throw 
O'er  my  soul  a  sweet  calm, — ah  !  now  'tis  unblest — 

Privata  di  te,  moriro. 

In  my  heart's  deepest  core  thine  its  mirror  may  find, 

For  when  thou  ai't  glad  it  runs  o'er 
With  transports  of  rapture  to  see  thee  so  kind. 
And  when  thou  art  sad  it  is  sore. 
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When  it  beats,  then  I  gaze  on  thy  dark-rolling  eye, 

Its  joy  or  its  sorrow  to  know, — 
As  the  sun-flower  turns  to  her  magnet  on  high — 

Privata  di  te,  inoi^iro. 

During  his  ditty,  the  minstrel's  gaze  was 
intently  fixed  on  Lady  Helen,  as  if  to  her 
only  the  words  of  his  melody  were  addressed. 
This  could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
rest  of  the  party,  more  especially  as  the 
Lady  Helen  seemed  not  to  notice  the  gaze, 
but  sat  evidently  in  painful  abstraction,  her 
cheek  suffused  in  tears. 

Lord  Lumley  motioned  the  minstrel  to 
retire,  and  Sidney,  who  had  not  during  the 
ditty  raised  her  eyes,  lest  she  should  encounter 
the  jealous  glance  of  some  more  fortune- 
favoured  dame,  was  so  struck  with  the  tone 
of  the  lute,  that  slie  felt  herself  irresistibly 
impelled  to  watch  the  retiring  step  of  the 
bard.  She  beheld  her  own  lute  in  its  en- 
velopment of  black  crape,  fell  back,  and 
swooned.  At  the  same  instant  the  minstrel 
paused,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  fea- 
tures, which  before  he  had  not  seen,  flung 
his  arms  towards  heaven,  clasped  his  hands, 
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and  abruptly  struck  down  the  first  avenue 
that  opened  from  the  lawn. 

Helen  was  at  the  side  of  her  friend  in  an 
instant;  and  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of 
her  sudden  lifelessness,  gave  a  ready  ear  to 
the  hints  of  Hotspur,  that  her  sensibility 
had  been  too  much  wrought  upon  by  the 
unceasing  taunts  of  Sir  Guy  of  Effingham 
and  Lady  Jane  Conyers,  who  had,  despite  of 
Lord  Lumley's  remonstrance,  continued  to 
make  her  the  butt  of  their  malignant  raillery 
Attendants  were  summoned;  but  she  parti- 
ally recovered  before  their  arrival,  and,  in  a 
whisper,  intimated  to  Helen  that  she  wished 
to  retire.  She  was  accordingly  supported 
from  the  tent,  accompanied  by  her  friend,  and 
soon  felt  so  much  refreshed,  by  gentle  walking, 
as  to  be  able  to  go  alone.  Helen  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  her 
weakness.     The  indirect  reply  was — 

"  I  would   give  the  world  to  see  that 
minstrel  once  again." 

"In  good  sooth,  and  so  would  I,"  said 
Helen  ;  "  I  could  listen  to  him  for  ever." 
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"He  cannot  be  gone  far,"  observed 
Sidney. 

"  As  I  live,  'tis  he !  Dost  not  see  him 
among  yon  elms,  girl  ?" 

Without  more  ado  the  attendants  were 
dismissed,  and  the  anxious  pair,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  hastened  towards  the  spot 
where  the  object  of  their  inquiry  seemed 
purposely  to  make  himself  conspicuous. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"  And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs." 

Shakspeare. 

Scarcely  had  Sidney  and  Lady  Helen  left 
the  tent  than  Lady  Jane  Conyers  was  heard 
sneeringly  to  remark — 

"  How  very  sensitive!" 

*'  It  was  well  done,  certainly,"  contemp- 
tuously observed  Sir  Guy. 

"  What  mean  these  reiterated  taunts  ?" 
cried  the  exasperated  Hotspur,  in  a  voice 
that  spread  consternation  among  the  guests. 

"And  what  is  to  be  understood  by  Sir 
Harry  Hotspur  feeling  them  ?"  retorted  Sir 
Guy. 

"  Sir  Guy  of  Effingham,"  now  spoke  Lord 
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De  Neville,  "  the  lady  wliom  you  have  so 
little  spared  is  my  ward,  and  Lord  Lumley's 
guest,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the  civility, 
at  least,  of  the  noblest  born.  To  say  any- 
thing of  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  chivalry, 
which  were  graven  on  your  father's  heart. 
Sir  Guy,  in  letters  of  gold,  would  be  lost 
on  the  present  Knight  of  Effingham." 

"  When  my  Lord  De  Neville  adopts  such 
wards,"  was  the  cutting  reply,  "  he  might 
exert  his  judgment  to  more  advantage  by 
confining  them  to  his  own  castles,  than  by 
outraging  courtesy  with  their  questionable 
society." 

"  Coward!  insult  a  jnaiir  cried  Hotspur, 
with  a  fury  he  could  no  longer  restrain. 
"  My  Lord  De  Neville,  give  me  but  leave 
to  thrive  in  the  love  of  your  gentle  ward, 
and  I  will  take  this  quarrel  on  my  own 
responsibility.  By  Heaven !  I'd  rather  be  the 
champion  of  the  meanest  maid  in  Christen- 
dom, than  sit  tamely  by  and  see  her  insulted 
at  the  board  of  a  Lumley.  Sir  Guy,  thy 
name  is — coward  1" 
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My  Lord  of  Effingham  was  taken  some- 
what by  surprise.  Though  he  had  blood 
enough  to  despise  and  insult  those  whom  he 
deemed  of  meaner  birth,  he  had  not  quite 
sufficient  to  outface  the  frown  of  one  of 
nobler  stock,  much  less  to  throw  his  gage, 
even  under  the  lash  of  such  goading  provo- 
cation, to  a  Percy.  His  only  resource  was 
to  hope  for  the  interference  of  the  noble  lord 
of  the  feast,  by  which  he  expected  the 
violence  of  Hotspur  to  be  again  put  down, 
and  his  own  forbearance  to  pass  with  com- 
mendation; but  how  was  he  disappointed 
when  Lord  Lumley  rose  and  said — 

"  The  ward  of  my  Lord  De  Neville,  our 
stay  in  arms  and  in  council,  is  welcome  here 
as  the  proudest  guest ;  and  that  she  is  his 
ward  should  be  sufficient  passport  with  the 
noble  born.  That  uncourteous  words  have 
reached  her,  and  that  more  uncourteous  looks 
and  actions  have  driven  her  from  our  festal 
board,  we  ourselves  have  witnessed — an  un- 
heard of  anomaly.  Sir  Knight,  in  these  days 
of  chivalry.     Therefore,  my  Lord  of  Effing- 
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ham,  we  leave  you  to  your  strife.  It  works 
as  we  would  have  it  work,  and  were  it  not 
so,  we  would  ourselves  name  a  champion. 
As  it  is,  we  are  content  with  the  gallant  son 
of  Percy,  whom  we  confess  we  read  amiss  if 
he  inflict  not  due  chastisement  for  this  breach 
of  chivalry.'' 

"  Voild  mon  gage  r  cried  Hotspur, 
throwing  down  his  embroidered  glove,  with 
the  sturdy  Northumbrian  spirit  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

"  Allan,"  said  Lord  Lumley,  to  one  of  his 
men-at-arms,  "  bear  that  gage  to  Sir  Guy  of 
Effingham,  and  bring  us  his  reply." 

As  the  knight  received  the  glove,  he 
audibly,  but  with  an  unsteady  voice,  mut- 
tered— 

'^  I  accept  the  gage." 

*'  A  tilt — a  tilt !"  resounded  from  all  parts 
of  the  assemblage;  and  such  was  the  pre- 
dominant passion  in  those  days  to  witness 
deeds  of  arms,  that  the  voices  of  many 
ladies  were  heard  in  unison  with  those  of 
the  suiTounding  knights. 
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*^  With  the  permission  of  our  noble  guests," 
again  spoke  Lord  Lumley,  "  we  will  our- 
selves appoint  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
before  their  departure,  and  cordially  invite 
them  to  decide  with  us  the  fortune  of  the 
combat.  As  to  the  place,  we  know  no  better 
than  that  chivalry  should  be  vindicated 
where  chivalry  has  been  insulted;  therefore 
we  choose  this  very  spot,  and  engage  to 
prepare  it  accordingly.  For  the  time,  the 
noon  of  the  third  day  from  this  we  think 
orderly  enough,  and  take  to  ourselves  no 
longer  time  for  preparations.  If  any  can 
suggest  otherwise  and  better,  to  such  we 
shall  hold  ourselves  obliged." 

After  a  short  pause,  his  lordship  resumed — 
"  Most  noble  dames,  and  you,  most  valor- 
ous knights,  we  pledge  ourselves,  in  your 
noble  presence,  for  the  appearance  in  the 
lists  of  our  champion,  the  gallant  Sir  Harry 
Hotspur,  armed,  mounted,  and  ready  to  do 
battle  with  Sir  Guy,  Knight  of  Effingham, 
at  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  third  day  ensu- 
ing this  present." 

62 
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"  And  I,"  cried  tlie  old  knight,  Pendragon 
of  Eden,  "  for  the  want  of  a  better  surety, 
here  pledge  myself  for  the  appearance  in 
the  lists  of  Sir  Guy,  Knight  of  Effingham, 
armed,  mounted,  and  ready  to  do  battle 
with  Sir  Harry  Hotspur,  at  the  hour  of 
noon  on  the  third  day  ensuing  this  present." 

The  herald  thereupon  announced  the 
names  of  the  combatants,  and  the  time 
and  place  of  combat ;  after  which  the  guests 
of  Lumley,  except  the  party  of  Sir  Guy, 
returned  to  the  castle,  and  stoutly  prolonged 
their  festivities  till  midnight. 

While  this  busy  scene  was  transacting, 
Helen  and  Sidney  sought  the  minstrel  in 
the  elm-grove,  and  came  up  with  him  in 
one  of  its  most  woody  and  sequestered  parts. 

"  Sir  Minstrel,"  cried  the  Lady  Helen, 
checking  his  further  progress,  *'  we  have 
need  of  thee  again.  The  virgins  of 
Normandy  may  well  spare  us  another  of 
thy  love-lorn  ditties,  for,  alack!  we  have 
human  passions  in  common  with  them; 
but  let  it  be  longer  than  thy  last,  and  I 
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will  give  thee  ample  largesse,  and  more, 
if  it  come  near  to  the  heart  of  mine  own 
disease." 

The  minstrel  answered  not,  but  leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  opposite  a  rural 
seat  of  twigs,  to  which  the  two  friends  had 
recourse,  struck  a  chord  on  his  lute,  and  in 
a  less  plaintive  tone  than  at  his  first  essay, 
sung  the  following  simple  melody : — - 

THE  BRAID. 

December's  blast  was  bleak  and  chill, 

The  sky  was  blue  and  starry ; 
Tho'  late,  my  love  detained  me  still, 

And  bade  me  longer  tarry. 

A  coal-black  ringlet  o'er  her  breast 

That  eve  was  softly  playing  ; 
I  asked  her  for  the  lovely  test — 

She  gave,  without  delaying. 

Her  lips  did  whisper — "  ever  true ;" 

It  was  her  favourite  notion, — 
She  looked  on  me,  and  felt  anew 

A  wild  but  sweet  emotion. 

She  faltered,  while  her  cheek  grew  pale, 

"  My  love,  be  faithful  ever. 
Thy  Helen  could  not  bear  the  tale 

That  thou  wert  false, — oh,  never ! 
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"  Shouldst  thou  another  fau*  one  see, 
Remember  how  we  parted, — 

Look  on  that  braid,  and  think  of  me, 
Afar,  and  broken-hearted." 

One  kiss — one  more — a  third  did  tell 
I  never  could  deceive  her ; 

Oh  then  I  waved  the  wild  "  Farewell !" 
It  wrung  my  heart  to  leave  her. 

They  tell  me  now  she's  sad  and  lone, 
Her  heart  beats  slow  and  weary, 

The  ruby  from  her  lip  has  gone, 
Her  eye  looks  wild  and  dreary. 

And  yet  they  say  she  loves  me  not : — 
"  Sweet  maid  !  thy  soul  disdains  it ; 

They  e'en  can  say  thou  hast  forgot 
The  very  love  that  pains  it." 

Why  should  she  then  be  lone  and  sad  ? 

Unless  her  love  she  cherished ; 
Her  lip — her  eye — would  both  be  glad 

If  all  her  love  had  perished. 

Perish  it  cannot, — but  suppose 
Its  beatings  she  could  smother ; 

Then  she  might  give  her  heart  repose, 
And  try  to  love  another. 

No  ! — 'tis  all  false ;  her  love's  as  true 
As  that  which  sore  has  wrung  me  ; 

I'll  take  my  coal-black  braid,  and  woo 
As  if  the  tale  ne'er  stung  me. 

Then,  if  my  Helen  has  forgot 
That  eve  in  bleak  December, 

I'll  take  her  to  a  certain  spot, — 
The  braid  she'll  sure  remember. 
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*' Minstrel,"  said  Helen,  approaching  him, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  melody ;  "  if  it  were 
mine  to  give,  thy  boon  should  be  nothing 
less  than  knighthood,  and  the  first  seat  in 
every  lady's  bower.  Is  it  thus  that  minstrels 
learn  their  craft  in  Normandy  ?  To  sing  so 
feelingly ;  to  sigh  and  weep,  and  look  so  sad 
for  money's  worth !  Thou  art,  of  all  I  ever 
knew,  the  most  practised  deceiver.  Is't 
possible  that  he  who  perhaps  yester-e'en 
sung  these  selfsame  ditties,  and  sighed  and 
wept,  as  he  now  sighs  and  weeps,  and  to- 
morrow may  sigh  and  weep  yet  more,  can 
always  feel  as  he  would  seem  to  feel  ?  Or  does 
the  well-taught  tear  know  when  to  rise,  and 
when  to  start,  and  when  to  fall  ?  Nay,  look 
not  so  pitiful — I  do  but  jest  with  thee;  and 
yet,  with  that  look,  thou  mindest  me  of 
one,  the  very  thought  of  whom  would 
choke  my  utterance  of  so  profane  a  thing  as 
a  jest,  when  my  nights  and  days  should  all 
be  spent  in  sighing.  Heigho!  methinks 
thou  and  I,  Sir  Norman,  would  make  but 
mournful  company.     Sidney,  didst  ever  see 
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a  figure  like  to  this,  and  brow,  and  eyes, 
and  mouth,  in  everything  the  same,  save  in 
that  swarthy  cheek,  and  in  those  ugly  thick 
black  eyebrows?" 

*'  I  did  once  know  a  dear  one,"  replied 
the  thoughtful  Sidney,  "  the  same  in  shape 
and  limb — the  same  in  look  and  gesture, 
and  wait  but  to  hear  his  speaking  voice  to 
be  convinced  that  such  a  one  is  here." 

*'  Then,  girl,  we'll  ask  his  history,"  ob- 
served Helen,  playfully,  taking  her  com- 
panion aside,  and  arranging  with  her  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  proceed. 
With  half  sorrowful,  half  gleesome  counte- 
nances, they  turned  to  put  the  question ;  but 
he  was  gone,  nor  could  he  be  descried  which- 
ever way  they  looked.  With  a  palpitating 
heart,  each  hung  her  head  and  blushed. 
While  he  was  present,  both  the  maidens  had 
entertained  their  peculiar  suspicions  of  his 
identity,  though  neither  had  ventured  to 
hint  them  to  the  other.  Now  that  he  was 
gone,  they  mutually  wondered  how  they 
could  for  an  instant  doubt,  and  why  they 
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had  hesitated  to  addi'ess  him — the  one  as 
her  lover — the  other  as  her  brother. 

"  But  then  he  never  had  such  sun-burnt 
cheeks,"  observed  Helen,  making  the  best 
of  their  disappointment,  "nor  such  frightful 
eyebrows." 

"  The  woodland  berry  works  wonderful 
changes,  lady,  as  we  have  seen  to  our  cost," 
was  the  melancholy  reply. 

"  But  if  it  were  he,"  resumed  Helen,  "  he 
cannot  thus  have  left  us  without  intending 
another  and  a  safer  interview.  Perhaps 
there  was  something  he  wished  to  discover 
before  he  made  himself  known.  Did  you 
never  observe  in  him,  Sidney,  a  disposition 
to  make  the  worst  of  every  circumstance? 
He  will  get  it  into  his  head  that  I  have 
ceased  to  love  him  because  I  did  not  know 
him.  The  saints  forbid !  I  would  rather 
be  a  nun  than  hurt  his  feeling  heart.  Sidney, 
what  did  I  say  to  him?  Did  I  not  talk 
nonsense?  Oh  yes,  I  did,  and  worse.  I 
told  him  his  sighs  and  tears  were  false.  I 
told  him  he  sighed  and  wept  for  money's 
g3 
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worth.  Poor  Edgar!  well  might  the  tear 
start  into  his  eye  to  see  his  love  so  light  of 
heart  at  a  time  when  melancholy  is  making 
such  ravages  in  his  once  wicked  eye.  Per- 
haps he  is  beset  with  danger,  perhaps 
Hepburn — Mother  of  Heaven  protect  us ! — 
Sidney,  will  he  come  again  ?  Would  I  could 
have  wept  when  he  was  here  as  I  do  now  !" 

"  I  could  weep  with  thee,  lady,  but  that 
my  heart  consoles  itself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  could  not  leave  us  thus.  We 
must  seek  solitary  rambles,  lady,  where  he 
is  sure  to  trace  us,  and  for  this  ill-natured 
trick  of  his  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  play 
the  rogue  with  him.  What  says  my  lady? 
Shall  we,  when  next  he  comes  across  our 
path,  still  feign  that  we  know  nothing  of 
him — ask  him  for  more  ballads — find  fault 
with  his  minstrelsy,  and  play  the  wags 
with  all  he  says  and  does?" 

"  Sidney,  I  cannot  do  it.  Let  me  but 
once  again  set  these  eyes  on  his  idolized  form, 
and  I  will  fling  myself  into  his  arms,  and 
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never  leave  them  again  for  father,  mother, 
church,  or  prophetess." 

"  Pardon  me,  lady,  my  tongue  is  but  a 
woman's.  I  could  no  more  put  my  silly 
plan  into  execution  than  thou  couldst ;  but, 
like  a  recreant  knight,  when  once  in  the 
lists,  at  sight  of  my  adversary  I  should  faint 
away  or  fly,  whichever  came  first  into  my 
head." 

They  now  quitted  the  elm  grove  ;  but 
not  before  Helen  had  planned  in  her  ima- 
gination a  bower,  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
Norman  minstrel  and  the  God  of  Blunders, 
whoever  he  might  be,  in  commemoration 
of  that  evening's  disappointment.  Though 
a  little  crest-fallen,  and  neither "  taking  to 
herself  much  credit  for  individual  discern- 
ment, they  assured  themselves  that  he  must 
of  course  have  come  to  speak  with  one  of 
them,  and  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
neighbourhood  till  he  had  attained  his  ob- 
ject. But  there  was  another  whose  agency 
in  this  matter  must  of  necessity  be  obeyed. 
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The  minstrel  tliey  had  seen  was  indeed 
Eosallin.     Stung  with   disappointment   at 
not  finding  his  lost  sister,  though  he  had 
searched  France,  whither,   as  our   readers 
may    recollect,    the   treacherous    scroll   of 
Eebello  had  directed  him,  from  one  end  to  the 
other ;  and,  giving  way  to  disconsolate  reflec- 
tions that  Helen  might  have  been  persuaded 
of  his  death,  or  a  thousand  other  fatalities, 
and  hurried  to  bury  the  rest  of  her  days  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  convent, — nay,  that  she  might 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  brutal  Hepburn, — 
he   returned  broken-hearted  to  his  native 
country,  and,  from  the  mortification  he  had 
endured,  began  to  suspect  the  veracity  of 
that  fatal  scroll,  and  that  the  bait  had  been 
held  out  to  him  only  to  lure  him  away,  lest 
he  should  too  narrowly  watch  the  diabolical 
operations  of  his  enemies. 

Eesolved  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  reality, 
he  hastened  to  Durham,  disguised  in  the 
garb  of  a  Norman  minstrel,  of  whom  he  had 
seen  many  in  France ;  and  concluding  that 
he  might  be  compelled,  by  dint  of  circum- 
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stances,  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
means  to  ascertain  the  truth,  in  passing 
through  Beare  Park  forest,  he  stained  his 
face  with  the  juice  of  the  hazel  leaf  and 
woodland  berry,  the  more  surely  to  escape 
recognition. 

Thus  disguised,  he  pursued  his  way  to- 
wards Lumley ;  but,  fatigued  and  worn  with 
the  toil  of  incessant  walking,  and  desirous 
of  a  temporary  pause  to  digest  a  plan  of 
operations,  he  struck  a  little  out  of  his  way 
towards  the  Cocken  Cliffs,  and,  tired  and 
weary,  flung  himself  down  on  a  grassy  ledge 
of  rock  exactly  opposite  the  ivied  walls  of 
Finchale. 

The  sun  was  in  his  meridian,  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  was  excessive.  With  venera- 
tion did  Rosallin  gaze  on  the  hoary  walls 
of  the  monastery,  and  his  keart  kindled  into 
love  for  the  haunt  of  his  boyish  days,  deeply 
as  he  had  been  injured  by  the  voice  that  had 
gone  forth  from  it.  As  the  Switzer  feels 
when  he  hails  the  first  prospect  of  his 
mountain  cot  after  the  fatigues  of  a  cam- 
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paign — as  the  exile  feels  when  he  catches 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  dim  mist  which 
overhangs  the  shores  of  his  country — yet 
with  the  anguish  of  Coriolanus  when  his 
eye  lingered,  with  a  mingled  love  and  hate, 
on  the  towers  of  the  ungrateful  city, — so 
felt  Rosallin  when  he  looked  on  the  pile 
before  him,  and  thought  of  what  once  had 
been. 

Ideas  of  a  peculiar  and  more  -  pleasing, 
though  not  of  a  less  conflicting  nature, 
associated  themselves  with  the  ruin  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  Priory — the  hill- 
top and  the  stepping-stones,  which  were  in 
their  general  features  unchanged,  though 
the  ravages  of  winter  had  told  a  tale  of 
time's  resistless  march,  in  the  increased 
width  of  the  north-eastern  breach,  and  the 
fragments  of  rook  which  had  been  washed 
from  the  cliffs  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
more  uneasy  and  obstructed  in  its  flow  than 
he  had  ever  known  it. 

Tranquil  as  all  appeared — much  as  the 
scene  allured  to  calm  reflection,  there  was  a 
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restless  influence  within,  which  he  in  vain 
struggled  to  curb.  His  breast  was  a  chaos 
of  bewildering  emotions,  which  broke  their 
victim's  peace  of  mind,  conspired  against  his 
reason,  and  threatened  to  hurl  her  from  her 
throne,  and  leave  her  kingdom  a  wreck. 

The  bell  for  recreation  tolled.  He  started, 
gathered  his  robe  around  him,  and  left  the 
cliffs  in  haste,  lest  he  should  encounter  the 
killing  sight  of  features  once  beloved,  and 
trembling  with  the  apprehension  of  pre- 
mature discovery,  which  would  inevitably 
mar  his  designs. 

Wrapt  in  the  most  painful  thought,  which 
forbad  his  attention  to  rove  on  the  surround- 
ing objects,  he  came  upon  the  Lumley  do- 
mains by  surprise.  There  was  now  no  time 
for  reflection ;  it  was  a  moment  for  action, 
and  he  prepared,  accordingly,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  chance  that  came  in  his 
way.  With  this  view,  he  summoned  nerve 
to  appear  before  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
hall  where  it  was  most  likely  to  attract 
attention.     The  sound  of  his  lute  brought 
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no  one  near;  but  distant  music,  like  the 
echo  of  his  own,  proceeded  from  the  river 
side.  He  struck  among  the  trees,  hurried 
down  to  the  spot,  unexpectedly  broke  in 
upon  the  assemblage,  and  met  with  the  re- 
ception we  have  already  described. 

With  melancholy  gratification  did  he  see 
the  tear  roll  down  Helen's  cheek  as  he  sang 
his  impassioned  melody ;  and  with  redoubled 
joy  did  he  recognise  his  sister's  features,  as 
he  retired  at  the  command  of  Lord  Lumley. 
When  Helen  and  Sidney  came  upon  him  in 
the  elm  grove,  gladly  would  he  have  dis- 
covered himself,  had  not  officious  reflection 
whispered  that  there  would  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  But  thus  it  is  with  the 
human  heart ;  it  delays  what  gives  it  pain, 
because  it  dreads  the  sting;  it  delays  what 
gives  it  pleasure,*  in  the  fond  hope  of  en- 
hancing it.  He  therefore  felt  himself  irre- 
sistibly inclined  to  comply  with  Helen's 
earnest  entreaty  for  another  of  his  ditties, 
though  it  cost  him  many  a  painful  emotion. 
At  its  close  he  again  thought  to  discover 
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himself;  but  while  Helen  was  taunting  him 
on  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  he  turned  and 
caught  a  sight  of  the  plumes  of  the  Lumley 
guests,  as  the  cavalcade  returned  to  the 
castle.  Deprecating  discovery  at  such  a 
moment,  and  not  doubting  that  he  should 
have  another  and  a  better  opportunity  of 
making  himself  known,  he  abruptly  departed, 
whilst  Helen  was  addressing  her  friend, 
and,  by  such  by-paths  as  he  was  acquainted 
with,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Chester- 
le-Street. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


Like  the  impatient  steed  ot  war, 


He  snuff'd  the  battle  from  afar  " 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Turning  the  angle  of  the  Deanery  wall  into 
the  high  road,  whom  should  our  hero  en- 
counter but  Blanche !  As  both  were  walk- 
ing rapidly,  the  concussion  with  which  they 
met  was  not  very  agreeable  to  either;  but 
Blanche  had  the  better  of  it,  and  well  nigh 
forced  her  antagonist  off  his  balance;  such 
an  impetus  had  the  rapidity  of  her  motions 
given  to  her  body. 

"  Young  man,"  said  she, ''  yell  hae  gatten 
the  warst  on't,  I'm  thinkin'.'' 

Not  caring  to  hazard  his  person  to  her 
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stricter  scrutiny  for  the  present,  Eosallin 
took  no  notice,  but  walked  on.  He  was, 
however,  too  late.  The  penetrating  eye  of 
Blanche  had  marked  him,  and  she  only  re- 
frained from  pursuing  his  path  that  she 
might,  unobserved,  discover  where  he  took 
up  his  quarters.  This  was  to  her  not  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish.  Concealing  herself  be- 
hind the  hedge,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  she  watched  him  down  the  village  till 
he  entered  the  cottage  of  Annie  Sourcrout. 
"  So,  Master  Edgar,"  muttered  she  to 
herself,  "  ye  think  ye've  gat  clean  off  wi' 
yoursel' ;  but  I'll  be  minding  ye  o'  an  auld 
acquaintance,  an'  ye  will  but  bide  a  wee. 
What,  i'  God's  name,  does  the  daftie  do  here 
sae  sudden,  an'  wi'  siccan  a  petticoat  about 
his  shouthers?  He  maun  ha'  left  his  wits 
in  foreign  parts,  to  come  upo'  the  dagger's 
point  i'  this  gate.  Yet  I  wad  think  he  has 
ower  muckle  pride  to  let  himsel'  be  kenned, 
if  he  has  dune  naething  to  raise  him  abune 
a  herdsman's  bairn,  the  whilk  he  thinks 
himsel'  to  be.     But  if  the  murther  isna  out, 
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I  maun  hie  him  back  to  where  he  cam'  frae, 
for  he  can  come  to  nae  giiid  here." 

By  the  close  of  this  soliloquy  Blanche 
had  darkened  the  door  of  Annie's  cot,  where 
our  hero  was  seated  as  far  from  the  light  as 
possible,  regaling  himself  with  a  bowl  of 
new  milk,  "warm  frae  the  pap,"  if  Annie 
was  to  be  believed.  The  whole  litter  of 
Sourcrouts  were  gathered  round  him,  staring 
in  his  face,  like  a  kennel  of  puppies  round 
their  keeper  at  his  meal.  But  the  ''  Out, 
varments !"  of  Blanche,  scattered  them  like 
chaff  into  the  various  corners  of  the  hut, 
and  behind  the  baskets  of  their  exemplary 
father,  in  quicker  time  than  the  sight  of  the 
worst  "  bogie"  in  the  village. 

Making  straight  up  to  the  object  of  her 
solicitude,  Blanche  stooped  down,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "  Follow  me!" 

Aware  as  he  was  how  much  depended 
upon  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  Pro- 
phetess, her  command  left  no  alternative, 
and  he  followed  her  to  the  vault  in  the 
declivity  of  the  Lumley  Beck.     Here,  with 
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her  scrutinizing  eye,  she  searched  him  through 
and  through,  and  after  some  moments,  said — 
"  Ye  thought  to  escape  me,  but  I'm  too 
auld  an  acquaintance  to  see  an'  not  to  ken. 
It's  a  rash  step  ye've  ta'en,  an'  lest  ye  should 
gang  ower  far  w'it,  I'll  tell  ye  mair  than  ye 
wat  o' : — 

"  Your  wierd  is  afar, 
Then  why  cam'  ye  near  ? 
Ye  ken  that  she  loves  ye, 
An'  if  she  reproves  ye, 
For  ang'ring  her  sire, 
While  his  soul's  yet  o'  fire, 
Wi'  the  thought  o'  disgrace, 
r  the  fa'  o'  his  race, 
Ye  canna  complain, 
For  the  fault  is  your  ain. 

"  Then  awa'  to  the  land. 

Where  your  planets  invite  ye, 

Nor  ere  mak'  a  stand, 

Till  those  planets  requite  ye. 

For  if  ye  wad  share 
I'  the  laurels  o'  war, 

Ere  the  set  o'  yon  sun 

Your  march  is  begun, 

To  the  land  o'  the  lily. 

Where  fame  sounds  reveillie. 
"^  The  speed  o'  the  wmd 

Maunna  leave  ye  beliind." 

"  There  is  good  reason  in  what  you  say, 
Blanche,"  observed  our  hero.    *'  I  came  only 
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to  re-assure  the  Lady  Helen  of  my  love,  and 
Sidney  of  my  existence." 

*' An'  what  for  canna  I  do  that  for  ye?'^ 
asked  the  Prophetess,  hastily ;  "an'  maybe 
better  than  yoursel',  for  ye  maun  ken " 

She  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  that  had  transpired  during  his 
absence,  cautiously  revealing  that  she  knew 
Sidney  to  be  his  sister,  and  as  cautiously 
concealing  that  De  Neville  was  his  father. 
She  also  admonished  him  that  Hepburn  was 
not  aware  his  sister  yet  lived,  and  corrobo- 
rated her  information  by  the  history  of  her 
adventure  at  the  Black  Castle ;  thereby  con- 
vincing him  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread 
on  that  score.  As  to  Lady  Helen,  Blanche 
descended  even  to  the  particulars  of  her  con- 
duct, to  satisfy  him  that  he  needed  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  her  affections  wavering. 
Next,  the  ungenerous  behaviour  of  the  supe- 
riors of  Finchale  was  the  subject  of  her  ani- 
madversion ;  and  long  did  she  dwell  on  the 
effect  it  had,  for  a  time,  produced  on  Lord 
and  Lady  Lumley ;  and  how  much  the  evil 
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report  of  his  enemies  had  injured  him  in 
their  eyes ;  concluding  this  part  of  her  com- 
munications with  the  assurance,  that,  by  the 
heroic  perseverance  of  their  daughter, — by 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  met  the  inter- 
ference of  Prior  John,  and  by  the  solidity  of 
the  arguments  with  which  she  had  refuted 
the  malicious  rumours  so  studiously  circu- 
lated,— Lord  and  Lady  Lumley  were  hourly 
discovering  some  new  cause  to  view  their 
daughter's  love  and  his  conduct  in  a  less 
unfavourable  light. 

"  So,  an'  ye  wad  be  advised  by  me,"  said 
she,  in  continuation,  "  leave  time  to  tak'  its 
ain  course ;  an'  dinna, — dinna,  for  the  love 
of  God, — ^for  your  ain  sake, — for  her  sake, 
put  a  life  o'  happiness,  wi'  the  love  o'  your 
ain  choice,  i'  the  scale  wi'  the  pleasure  o'  a 
minute.  The  scheme  warks  weel,  an'  ye 
will  but  leave  it  to  itsel'.  Twa  short  months 
frae  this,  an'  I  shallna  care  how  soon  I  see 
ye.  A'  will  then  be  ready;  for  if  I  can 
dree  your  wierd  at  a',  it  depends  upo'  the 
toss  up  o'  a  sterlin'.     Lady  Lumley  is  big 
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wi'  bairn.  In  a  wee  mair  than  twa  months, 
it  '11  scramble  into  the  warld.  If  it  be  a 
lad-bairn,  then  is  Helen  o'  Lumley  Rosallin's 
bride,  an'  then  shall  Eosallin  ken  wha  he  be. 
Sae,  pray  God  that  it  may  be  sae,  an'  then 
I  shall  hae  a  sweet  revenge.  Eemember 
what  I  ance  tell'd  ye, — 

Wr  the  shaft  i'  his  heart,  he  will  falter  that  night, 
The  name  o'  the  Foundlin', — his  birth,  an'  his  right. 

Now  I've  tell'd  ye  a'  i'  giiid  an'  canny  temper. 
Dinna  say  me  nay ;  for  my  biddin'  maun  be 
dune.  Nay,  I  canna  hear  ye.  Dinna  gain- 
say me ;  dinna  anger  me  while  I'm  i'  the 
mind  to  do  you  guid.  Lest  ye  should  spite 
me,  I  tell  ye,  ance  for  a',  that  if  ye  hae  the 
heart  o'  a  man,  I  can  and  will  force  ye  frae 
this  place.  Edgar,  ye  hae  a  father ;  ye  hae 
a  mither  ;  an'  I  can  bring  ye  til'  'em  baith ; 
but,  by  my  ain  soul,  if  ye  dinna  gang  wi'  me 
alang  this  passage,  nor  turn  your  face  again 
to  Lumley,  til'  ye  hae  faced  the  enemies  o' 
your  country  i'  France,  an'  won  a  name  to 
come  wi',  ye  niver  shall  set  ee  on  either; 
but,  if  ye  do  my  biddin',  a  wee  bit  mair 
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than  twa  short  months  will  gie  a'  to  your 
longin'  arms.  An'  ye  doubt  me,  think  a 
while  wha  has  been  your  best  friend  i'  diffi- 
culty an'  danger.  Wha  saved  your  life  i' 
the  ruins  o'  St.  Cuthbert's  Chapel?  Wha 
shared  wi'  ye  the  rescue  o'  Lady  Helen  frae 
the  Black  Tower?  Wha  sae  lately  saved 
your  sister  ?  Think  o'  this,  young  man,  an' 
ask  yoursel'  if  I  wad  harm  ye." 

These  were  arguments  to  convince  a  mad- 
man. Kosallin  could  no  longer  resist,  and 
prevailed  on  himself,  thougli  with  difficulty, 
to  sacrifice  the  raptures  he  had  promised 
himself  in  an  interview  with  his  Helen  and 
his  sister.  After  detailing  to  the  Prophetess, 
as  a  matter  of  caution,  the  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  since  his  arrival,  and 
vindicated  his  conduct  by  exposing  the 
treachery  of  Rebello's  communication,  from 
the  charge  of  intemperate  rashness,  to 
which  the  Prophetess  seemed  inclined  to 
attribute  it,  he  continued, — 

"  The  harm  is  not  yet  done,  Blanche,  if 
harm  there  be.     Though  my  destiny  hurries 
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me  again  from  the  spot,  where  all  I  love  on 
earth  exists,  I  will  not  call  it  hard  if  conso- 
lation such  as  thine  beckons  me  across  the 
gulf  of  peril.  It  shall  be  endured,  nobly 
endured.  There  is  that  in  thy  words,  pro- 
phetic woman,  which  impels  me  to  my  fate. 
'Tis  plain  thou  hast  the  key  to  all  that  must 
make  or  mar  me.  Bear  my  love,  my  un- 
shaken love,  to  Lady  Helen ;  and  with  it  this 
lock  of  hair.  Tell  her  the  destiny  that 
bears  me  hence,  and  how  soon  I  shall  return 
to  claim  her.  To  Sidney,  take  this  lute, 
and  let  her  know  that  I  am  loath  to  part 
with  it ;  for  in  it  I  part  with  all  I  have  to 
remind  me  of  a  sister.  Let  both  be  in- 
formed of  the  treacherous  bait  that  brought 
me  hither,  and  that  in  learning  their  safety, 
the  end  of  my  journey  is  accomplished. 
Though  I  leave  them  thus  abruptly,  let 
them  know  the  cause  and  I  am  content." 

The  Prophetess  assured  him  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  his  heart's  wish, 
and  guiding  him  along  the  dark  passage  to 
the  monastic  villa  of  Beare  Park,  which  our 
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readers  will  recollect  to  be  the  same  by 
which  he  left  Lumley  in  the  same  company, 
on  his  previous  departure  from  the  country, 
repeated  the  oath  she  had  sworn,  pointed 
towards  Durham,  and,  waving  her  hand, 
struck  again  into  the  vault,  where  she  was 
buried  in  instant  darkness. 

Having  no  choice  of  paths,  Eosallin 
plunged  into  the  woods  and  forced  his  way 
towards  the  city  of  Durham.  By  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  though  there  was  no 
beaten  track  leading  past  the  spot,  he  came, 
unexpectedly,  on  the  rude  stone  pillar  which 
had  on  his  former  departure  so  struck  him. 
The  cheering  motto,  ^'  Cito  revertar  V  and 
the  eagle  in  full  flight,  with  averted  neck, 
were  plain  and  discernible  as  ever;  and,  if 
possible,  infused  into  him  a  more  enthu- 
siastic glow  of  spirits  than  he  had  before 
experienced;  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the 
coincidence,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  first 
sudden  return  having  verified  its  prediction. 
We  need  not  follow  him  again  to  London. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  there  he  again 
h2 
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took  sail,  embarked  on  board  the  royal  fleet 
in  tbe  Nore,  freighted  with  the  King,  who 
went  to  join  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  and 
reached  the  shores  of  France,  with  courage 
to  meet  every  peril  of  battle,  but  skill  to 
ward  off  none. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Helen  and  Sid- 
ney met  the  Prophetess  in  the  Grotto,  in- 
tending to  shorten  the  interview  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost 
in  giving  the  Norman  minstrel  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  encountering  them.  Little 
expecting  the  disappointment  that  awaited 
them,  they  could  scarcely  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  their  impatience  at  the  unac- 
countable conduct  of  Blanche;  who,  from 
the  moment  she  entered,  had  said  nothing, 
but  indulged  in  loud  and  reiterated  bursts 
of  laughter,  of  which,  from  her  actions,  there 
was  no  doubt  they  were  the  butt.  When 
her  uproarious  mirth  ad  in  some  degree 
subsided,  she  thrust  one  hand  into  her 
bosom,  produced  the  knot  of  hair,  and  gave 
it  to  Lady  Helen ;  next,  throwing  the  folds 
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of  her  cloak  aside,  she  disclosed  the  enveloped 
lute,  and  presented  it  to  Sidney.  This  was 
indeed  unaccountable.  The  maidens  looked 
at  each  other,  and  Blanche  again  shook  the 
Grotto  with  the  convulsive  echoes  of  her 
glee.  At  length  a  few  words,  almost  unin- 
telligible from  the  chuckling  which  accom- 
panied them,  escaped  her. 

*^  Bonnie  sisters ! — Bonnie  lovers ! — now- 
a-days.  Feiks,  I  shall  burst  mysel'.''  And 
now  she  favoured  them  with  another  hyste- 
rical extravaganza. 

"How  is  it  th'  auld  sayin'  has  it?"  she 
resumed — 

"  Buttercups  and  lilies, 
Are  left  by  the  fillies  ; 
"^^^la,  before  they're  i'  flower, 
Their  blossoms  devour : — 
Kor  ken  that  they  taste 
What  they  afterwards  waste. 

I  recollect  me  o'  a  time  when  virgins  wad  ha' 
seen  their  lovers  i'  the  mune's  shadow ;  but 
thae  days  are  a'  gane  by.  It's  clean  anither 
thing  now.  The  flowers  are  croppit;  but 
while  they're  but  stalks  and  buds  they're  left 
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behind.  Din  ye  na  ken  there's  mair  virtue 
i'  ane  healthy  bud  than  i'  twenty  blawn 
flowers  ?  It's  a  guid  sang,  lassies,  taks  sae^ 
hauld  o'  ye  that  ye  canna  ken  the  singer. 
Ha !  ha !  why,  fule-bairns,  I  kenn'd  him  wi' 
ae  glenk  o'  my  ee.  But  ye  liked  the  sang 
better  than  the  singer,  an'  there's  where  ye 
picked  the  flowers,  unmindfu'  o'  the  stalk 
frae  which  they  grew.  But  maybe  there  '11 
come  a  day  when  ye'll  trample  upo'  the 
flowers  an'  hug  the  stalk,  leddies.  Puir 
fallow!  weel  might  he  be  broken-hearted, 
an'  down  i'  the  mou'." 

*' Where  is  he,  Blanche?"  cried  the 
maidens,  together. 

"Where  is  he!  Where  ye  canna  come 
at  him,  to  be  sure.  He's  ta'en  himsel'  aff 
wi'  an  ith  niver  to  see  ye  mair.  '  Gie  that 
to  Lady  Helen,'  said  he ;  *  and  that  to 
Sidney.'  " 

"  Did  he  say  Lady  Helen  ?" 

"Did  he  say  Sidney,  and  not  sister?" 
spoke  the  distracted  pair. 

"  Na,  na,  his  guid  heart  could  bear  wi' 
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anything  but  ingratitude.     He  says  ye  dinna 
wish  to  ken  him." 

"Merciful  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Helen, 
with  a  beating  heart;  "  can  he  not  be  over- 
taken?" 

"  An'  what  for  should  he,  I  wad  like 
to  ken?  Ye  wadna  add  ane  insult  til' 
anither." 

"Lead  me  to  him,  Blanche!"  cried  the 
frantic  Helen;  "  I  will  follow  him  the  wide 
world  over." 

"  It's  weel  eneugh  to  say,  leddy,  an' 
hard  eneugh  to  do.  But  it's  nae  use  to 
think  o't :  a'  is  lost  now." 

The  joke  had  gone  too  far.  Sidney's 
grasp  relaxed  its  hold,  the  lute  fell  from  her 
hand,  and  she  sought  support  in  the  arms  of 
her  almost  fainting  companion. 

"Hity-tity!"  exclaimed  Blanche,  "I 
didna  think  o'  that  neither.  Sidney,  bairn ! 
Hand  up,  my  leddy;  I  did  but  jest  wi'  ye." 

This  timely  disclosure  saved  Helen  from 
the  fate  of  her  friend. 

"  Cruel  woman !"  said  she,  the  moment 
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she  recovered  her  speech ;  ''how  could  you 
be  so  unfeeling  ?" 

"  Unfeeling !  an'  I  had  kenn'd  o'  this,  I 
wadna  ha'  been  sae  unfeeling,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Sidney,  he  is  not  gone,"  said  Helen, 
trying  to  rouse  her  friend. 

"  JN"ay,  nay,  not  a'  that  neither,  leddy," 
spoke  the  Prophetess,  doggedly.  "  He's  gane 
sure  enough;  but  he's  com  in'  again  afore 
lang;  that's  a'." 

Tliough  this  was  by  no  means  acceptable 
news,  still,  after  such  a  panic,  it  Avas  little 
short  of  throwing  the  gates  of  heaven  open 
to  a  sinner. 

Under  the  affectionate  care  of  Helen,  Sid- 
ney soon  revived,  and  the  Prophetess  entered, 
somewhat  in  detail,  into  an  account  of  her 
interview  with  Edgar,  omitting  such  parts 
as  she  thought  proper,  but  still,  honestly 
enough,  charging  the  blame  of  his  departure 
on  herself. 

"  I  ha'  dune  a'  for  the  best,"  continued 
she,  "  so  ye  needna  look  sae  dour  at  me. 
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It's  hard  if  I,  wlia  liae  spent  my  days  an' 
niglits  for  your  weal,  canna  ha'  my  ain  way 
nows  an'  thens.  An'  ye  kenn'd  a'  that  I 
ken,  ye  wad  gae  doim  o'  your  knees,  an* 
thank  me.  Twa  months  isna  lang,  an'  i' 
little  mair,  I  promise  to  mak'  ye  baith 
happy.  As  for  you,  my  Leddy  Helen, 
weary  Heav'n  wi'  prayers  that  the  hairn 
your  mither's  gangin'  wi'  may  be  a  man- 
child.  Think  not  o'  the  wealth  an'  name  it 
may  rob  ye  o',  for  ye  shall  hae  anither  an' 
a  greater.  But  I  ken  wha  I'm  speakin' 
til' ;  an'  if  I  dinna  mistake,  she  minds  her 
love  mair  than  name  or  siller.  As  for  you, 
Sidney,  mind  what  I  tell'd  ye.  Dinna,  as 
ye  love  a'  that's  dear  til'  ye,  let  the  maist 
secret  spot  hear  ye  name  the  name  o'  brother. 
Tell  it  tir  your  ain  heart,  but  nae  farther ; 
for  as  sure  as  yon  sun  shall  rise  again,  I 
shall  hear  o't ;  an'  if  I  should  hear  o't,  wae ! 
wae!  frae  the  hour  i'  which  ye  spak'  it.. 
Hie  to  the  Castle,  bairns,  an'  dinna  wander 
through  thae  woods  alane.  Let  Isabel,  an' 
some  ane  o'  your  father's  men,  leddy,  alway 
H  3 
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come  abroad  wi'  ye ;  for  ye  dinna  ken  wha 
watches  ye.  I  spied  some  ane  this  very 
morn,  loiterin'  i'  yon  grove,  wha's  name 
wad  gar  ye  start  an'  rin  like  fawns.  Hie 
hame,  an  do  my  biddin'.  Dinna  fear,  for 
I'll  keep  my  ee  upo'  ye  til'  ye're  safe  within 
the  wa's." 

The  maidens  accordingly  took  leave  of 
their  monitor,  who,  as  good  as  her  word, 
walked  within  a  few  paces  of  them  till  they 
got  within  the  protection  of  the  Castle 
guard. 

We  must  still  follow  Blanche,  for  on  her 
the  whole  business  of  our  narrative  rests. 
A  muffled  figure  which  she  had  seen  stalking 
among  the  clumps  of  trees,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  thick  grove,  on  the  river  banks  south 
of  the  Castle,  became  her  next  care. 

On  the  following  morning  the  figure 
again  appeared,  accompanied  by  another, 
and  was  more  daring  in  his  approach  to  the 
Castle.  That  both  were  there  for  some 
guilty  purpose,  the  Prophetess,  who  was 
early  at  her  post,  never  paused  to  doubt ;  but 
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not  having  yet  ascertained  their  identity, 
she  made  it  her  business  to  inquire.  Satis- 
fied that  unless  they  were  some  new  and 
unexpected  foes,  they  must  be  two  of  the 
bravoes  of  the  Black  Castle;  and  having 
substantial  reasons  for  suspicion  that  one  of 
them  was  Hepbui^n  himself,  her  plan  of  dis- 
covering the  fact  was  modelled  accordingly. 
Decided  as  indefatigable  in  whatever  she 
undertook,  she  resolved,  at  whatever  cost  of 
time,  convenience,  or  personal  safety,  to 
wa,tch  their  motions,  and  follow  them,  in 
the  event  of  their  leaving  the  spot,  whither- 
soever they  went. 

Emboldened  by  the  privacy  of  the  grove, 
the  figures  advanced  nearer  to  the  Castle, 
and  seemed,  at  every  step,  less  cautious  of 
their  persons.  At  length,  making  a  stand 
where  they  might  command  a  view  of  the 
western  and  southern  fronts,  the  more  pro- 
minent figure  leaned  against  a  tree,  and  the 
other  stood  with  crossed  arms  at  his  side, 
apparently  watching  some  opportunity  to 
attain  the  object  for  which  they  had  ven- 
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tured  so  far.  With  the  eye  of  a  hawk  did 
Blanche  follow  their  track,  stealing  after 
them  with  noiseless  step,  resting  when  they 
rested,  loitering  when  they  loitered,  hurry- 
ing when  they  hurried,  and  invariably  fixing 
her  eyes  where,  as  well  as  their  attitudes 
could  guide  her,  she  conceived  theirs  to  be 
fixed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


"  Is  this  your  Christian  counsel  ?— Out  upon  ye !" 

ShAKSF£AB£. 


After  some  hours  thus  spent,  unproductive 
of  any  cause  for  action,  Helen  and  Sidney 
playfully  sallied  from  the  Castle,  each  with 
a  bow  in  her  hand  and  a  quiver  at  her  back, 
fully  equipped  for  feats  of  archery.  They 
came  not  unattended ;  but,  as  Blanche  had 
advised,  Isabel  and  two  of  the  retainers 
accompanied  them. 

The  more  prominent  of  the  ruffians  be- 
came restless  and  uneasy,  as  if  struggling 
with  violent  passion,  and,  as  the  Afric  lion 
lazily  and  sullenly,  with  a  rumbling  under- 
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growl,  retreats,  with  his  flashing  eyes  averted 
from  the  midnight  fires  of  the  tribes  of  the 
desert, — so  did  he  shrink,  with  a  sidelong 
scowl,  from  the  approach  of  more  than  he 
had  expected  to  have  to  cope  with. 

The  practising  ground  was  laid  out  at  the 
verge  of  the  grove,  and  the  targe  rested 
against  a  tree  which  grew  more  forward 
than  its  fellows.  It  appeared  that  Helen 
had  proposed  to  teach  her  friend  the  use  of 
the  bow,  in  which  she  had  herself  acquired 
a  perfect  mastery.  Five  times  out  of  six 
did  the  silver  arrows,  shot  by  the  lovely 
tutoress,  strike  the  very  centre  of  the  targe, 
and  as  often,  out  of  the  same  number,  did 
the  shafts  of  the  not  less  lovely  scholar  fly 
clear  of  the  targe  itself  by  the  width  of  a 
diameter. 

Diverted  at  her  own  want  of  skill,  the 
playful  girl  tripped  into  the  grove  to  seek 
her  arrows;  but  not  one  was  there  to  be 
seen.  Returning  to  her  friend,  she  found 
her  amusing  herself  with  notching  the  targe ; 
first,  spending  her   whole    quiver    in    the 
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formation  of  a  straight  line;  next,  of  a 
circle;  tlien,  of  the  initials  of  her  name; 
and  so  much  was  she  taken  up  "with  the 
masterly  display  of  her  friend,  that  she  did 
not  mention  the  disappearance  of  her  arrows 
till  the  exhibition  of  skill  was  over. 

''  Start  another,  wench,"  said  the  Lady 
Helen,  gaily;  "for  'tis  said,  if  shot  in  the 
same  direction,  'twill  find  its  stray  fellows." 

Accordingly,  Sidney  once  more  stretched 
a  nerve ;  but  before  the  arrow  flew,  her  fair 
preceptress  took  occasion  to  lecture  her  on 
the  position  of  her  body  and  limbs,  and 
elucidating  her  instructions  by  example, 
with  inimitable  grace  displayed,  in  one 
view,  the  tiptoe  tread,  the  balance  of  form, 
the  dove-like  bend  of  the  neck,  the  circular 
sweep  of  the  left  arm  to  the  mid-arch  of 
the  bow,  and  the  slight  contraction  of  the 
right  elbow  in  the  act  of  distending  the 
nerve. 

Apt  in  scholarship,  Sidney  soon  stood  to  the 
approbation  of  her  friend,  and  away  went  the 
shaft,  aimed  at  the  targe  as  before,  but,  as  be- 
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fore,  far  wide  of  it.  Keeping  her  eye  on  the 
spot  where  it  entered  the  grove,  she  instantly 
flew  thither,  accompanied  by  Isabel;  but, 
ere  they  had  yet  entered  the  thicket,  a  rude 
arm  seized  on  each.  Helen,  at  the  moment, 
had  the  chord  at  her  ear,  aiming  an  arrow 
through  a  ring  suspended  from  a  branch  of 
one  of  the  trees.  She  heard  a  rustling, — 
saw  her  friend  in  the  gripe  of  a  stranger,^ — 
and,  goaded  by  the  impulse  her  danger 
excited,  almost  without  a  consciousness  of 
what  she  did,  twanged  her  bow,  and  sent 
the  well-aimed  barb  into  the  shoulder  of  the 
ruffian  who  grasped  her.  The  terrified  Sid- 
ney dropped  from  his  unnerved  arm,  and  he 
took  to  the  depths  of  the  thicket,  following 
his  companion  who  had  made  off  with 
Isabel,  closely  pursued  by  the  attendants  of 
Lady  Helen. 

Blanche,  who  had  been  all  this  time  in 
concealment,  was  luckily  stationed  in  the 
very  path  the  villains  took.  While  grappling 
with  the  foremost  for  the  rescue  of  Isabel, 
the  intrepid  woman  received  a  deep  stab  of 
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a  poniard  in  her  breast,  in  warding  off  which, 
however,  she  got  possession  of  the  weapon 
that  wounded  her.  This,  from  the  letter  H 
on  its  embossed  and  jewelled  hilt,  could  be 
no  other  than  Hepburn's.  Fired  at  the 
sight  of  her  own  blood,  which  had  already 
saturated  her  garments,  and  was  dripping 
profusely  on  to  the  turf;  and  stung  with 
vexation  at  the  escape  of  her  first  assailant, 
she  flung  herself,  regardless  of  life,  on  the 
next  who  now  ca^me  up.  Fortunately  for 
her,  his  sword  arm  was  disabled,  or  she  had 
paid  the  price  of  her  temerity.  With  the 
strength  of  more  than  woman,  and  the  grin 
of  Ate  on  her  savage  features,  she  struck 
straight  at  the  heart  of  the  ruffian.  His 
concealed  breast-plate  shattered  the  weapon 
to  splinters.  Furious  at  being  again  foiled 
of  her  prey,  she  madly  grappled  with  her 
antagonist,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  his 
sword ;  but  in  the  struside  was  flunoj  with 
violence  to  the  ground ;  not,  however,  with- 
out tearing  the  assassin's  cloak  from  his 
shoulders,  and  baring  to  the  astonished  view 
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of  the  attendants,  who  were  fast  coming  up, 
the  figure  of  a  man,  arrayed  in  cassock  and 
girdle,  with  pistols  belted  in  the  latter. 

Kebello,  for  such  it  was,  in  his  two-fold 
character  of  robber  and  priest,  in  making 
his  way  from  the  pursuers,  trampled  with 
all  his  force  on  the  neck  of  the  prostrate 
Prophetess ;  thereby,  if  possible,  to  despatch 
her,  and,  in  getting  rid  of  her,  to  rid  him- 
self and  his  master  of  their  direst  scourge. 

But  the  struggling  Blanche  destroyed  the 
intended  effect  of  his  barbarity;  tripping 
him  up,  rather  mechanically  than  con- 
sciously, by  the  writhing  convulsions  of  her 
body.  He  had,  however,  dexterity  enough 
to  recover  himself,  despite  his  maimed  arm, 
before  the  foremost  of  the  retainers  could 
reach  him.  By  a  feigned  inability  to  escape, 
he  allured  the  fii^st  pursuer  to  come  within 
a  pace  of  him,  when  drawing,  with  his  left 
hand,  a  pistol  from  his  girdle,  he  turned 
short  upon  him,  and  discharged  the  contents 
through  his  head. 

The    remaining   attendant  reached  the 
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scene  of  action  in  time  only  to  see  the  figure 
■who  bore  away  Isabel  fling  her  into  the  arms 
of  a  comrade  on  horseback  at  the  thicket's 
verge,  mount  a  fiery  roan,  and  gallop  at  his 
utmost  speed  towards  the  sea.  He  also  saw 
the  second  ruffian  vault  on  a  black  steed, 
a  short  distance  higher  up  the  wood,  and 
gallop  ofi"  in  the  same  direction. 

Such  was  the  amount  of  his  communica- 
tion on  his  retiu'n  to  the  lawn,  where  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  at  so  unexpected  a  time, 
had  assembled  the  Lords  Lumley  and  De 
Neville,  and  a  body  of  retainers  and 
domestics. 

With  horror  did  they  hear  the  tale.  De 
Neville  remained  with  his  child,  who  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  ejQfects  of  her 
alarm.  Lord  Lumley  followed  the  retainer 
to  the  spot  where  lay  the  Prophetess,  bathed 
in  her  blood,  and  betraying  no  signs  of  life. 
Consigning  her  to  the  care  of  four  of  his 
attendants,  he  caused  her  to  be  instantly 
borne  to  the  Castle,  and  gave  strict  orders 
that  the  Infii^marian  of  Finchale  should  be 
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fortliY/ith  sent  for ;  not  only  to  apply  tem- 
poral balm  to  her  bodily  wounds,  but  also, 
in  the  event  of  restoring  her  to  sense  and 
animation,  to  pour  the  oil  of  spiritual  rege- 
neration into  her  soul,  which  every  one  knew 
to  be  sore  diseased.  He  next  ordered  that 
the  body  of  the  slaughtered  retainer  should 
be  carried  to  the  Castle-keep ;  and  returned 
to  De  Neville  and  his  daughter. 

No  one  being  able  to  give  any  account  of 
the  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  outrage, 
further  than  that  one  was  closely  muffled,  and 
the  other,  when  stripped  of  his  cloak,  clad 
in  sacerdotal  robes,  it  naturally  became  a 
subject  for  further  and  close  investigation. 

The  whole  train  now  moved  towards  the 
Castle,  each  inquiring,  each  wondering,  each 
guessing  who  the  marauders  could  be.  Every 
one  ventured  an  opinion  but  Helen  and  Sid- 
ney. Some  said  they  must  have  been  hinds 
from  the  village,  in  the  interest  of  some 
lover  of  Isabel's ;  but  these  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  violation  of  Sidney's  liberty. 
Others,  again,  suspected  them  to  have  been 
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some  of  the  knights  in  disguise,  who  had 
attended  the  festivities  of  Lumley  the  day 
but  one  before,  and  had  been  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  Sidney ;  but  these,  again,  were 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  unknightly 
conduct,  and  why  Isabel  should  also  have 
been  their  spoil.  All  agreed  that  there  was 
something  mysterious  in  the  interference 
of  the  burn-side  Prophetess,  especially  as 
neither  Sidney  nor  Helen  knew  anything  of 
her  having  been  so  near  them. 

Many  were  heard  to  hint  that  the  Pro- 
phetess was  the  prime  mover  of  the  scheme 
of  guilt,  and  that  she  had  probably  met  with 
her  fate  from  the  murdered  retainer ;  but  as 
many  of  these  as  Helen  heard,  she  flatly 
contradicted,  and,  with  some  warmth,  re- 
monstrated with  her  father  for  giving  too 
ready  credence  to  so  unfounded  a  calumny. 

But  there  Avas  yet  another  opinion.  A 
superannuated  domestic  intimated  that  one 
of  the  guilty  parties  must  have  been  Eosallin. 
As  the  name  dropped  from  his  lips,  every 
one  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment. 
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The  spirited  Helen  threw  the  calumnious 
lie  in  the  teeth  of  him  who  uttered  it ;  but 
when  he  went  on  to  state  that  he  had  learned 
from  Annie  Sourcrout  that  the  identical 
Eosallin  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood; 
nay,  in  her  own  cot,  on  the  night  of  the 
festival,  disguised  as  a  Norman  minstrel, 
Lord  Lumley  started,  as  if  from  a  dream ; 
for  he  recollected  the  impassioned  gestures 
of  the  bard ;  and  the  same  old  dotard  who 
had  now  possession  of  his  ear,  had  before 
been  officious  enough  to  inform  him  that 
his  daughter  and  Sidney  had  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  stranger  in  the  elm- 
grove.  He  looked  at  his  daughter, — she 
blushed;  his  eye  encountered  Sidney's, — 
she  did  the  same. 

"  No  more  of  this,"  said  his  lordship, 
sternly,  to  those  around  him.  "  Conjecture 
is  now  idle;  the  guilty  one  is  known,  and, 
by  the  honour  of  my  house,  he  heall  not 
breathe  the  blessed  air  of  heaven  one  week 
longer." 

"  Father  1"  cried  Helen,  with  enthusiasm, 
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"  you  pledge  the  honour  of  your  house  to 
murder.  The  Norman  minstrel  was  Eosallin. 
I  saw  him, — spoke  with  him.  So  far  is  the 
venerable  tale-bearer  of  Lumley  correct; 
but,  Heaven  forgive  me !  I  did  not  know 
him.  Sidney  will  speak  for  me,  if  Lord 
Lumley  requires  such  corroboration  of  his 
daughter's  veracity,  that  I  was  not  satisfied 
of  his  identity  till  he  had  left  the  grove. 
What  passed  there  I  should  have  been 
proud  to  have  related  to  Lord  Lumley 
myself,  if  I  had  thought  it  worth  Lord 
Lumley's  hearing.  That  the  minstrel  was 
Eosallin,  as  I  have  since  learned,  is  certain ; 
and  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  at  the  moment 
he  is  said  to  have  perpetrated  a  crime  that 
puts  manhood  to  shame,  he  was  two  days^ 
journey  from  Lumley.  Should  no  one  suffer 
for  this  unfounded  calumny?  Let  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  my  noble  father.  If 
it  were  Eosallin,  why  did  he  attempt  the 
seizure  of  Sidney  ?  What  does  he  now  with 
Isabel  ?  If  he  should  ever  descend  to  seize 
a  defenceless  female,  I  think  and  hope  it 
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would  be  Helen  of  Liimley.  Yet  I  was  left 
unassailed.  Does  not  this  acquit  liim? 
My  father,  I  know  the  perpetrator  of  these 
dark  outrages  well ;  but  if  Blanche,  when  it 
shall  please  Heaven  to  restore  her  speech, 
will  reveal  his  name,  I  would  willingly  spare 
myself  its  utterance." 

'^  Thy  speech  is  bold,  Helen,"  observed 
his  lordship,  "  and  we  forgive  it,  because 
thou  hast  reason  with  thee;  otherwise, 
'twere  hard  to  overlook  it.  Hie  in,  and  see 
to  this  all-controlling  Prophetess.  Bring 
us  a  frequent  and  faithful  account' of  her 
words  and  actions ;  for,  as  sure  as  yon  sun 
shall  rise  again,  we  will  requite  this  deed." 

With  these  words  his  lordship  entered 
the  Castle,  and  immediately  retired  to  Lady 
Lumley's  apartment,  to  communicate  to  her, 
as  delicately  as  possible,  the  leading  features 
of  the  transaction,  before  a  more  rude,  and 
probably  an  exaggerated  account  of  it, 
should  reach  her.  De  Neville  retired  with 
his  daughter  to  his  own  apartments,  and 
Helen  sought  out  the  temporary  abode  of 
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the  Prophetess,  which  she  at  length  found 
in  the  servants'  gallery. 

On  a  rude,  but  clean  and  comfortable 
couch,  lay  the  wounded  Blanche;  her 
stretched-out  figure  and  haggard  features 
presenting  an  appalling  and  ghastly  spec- 
tacle. Exhaustion  from  an  excessive  loss 
of  blood  had  made  her  weak  and  helpless  as 
a  babe,  which  rendered  her  less  capable  of 
endurins:  the  rasrino^  thirst  which  tormented 
her.  Her  face,  at  the  best  of  times  grisly 
and  forbidding,  was  now  absolutely  frightful. 
Her  mouth  wide  open ; — her  blood-shot  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets  ; — a  hoarse,  close- 
drawn  breath  at  intervals ; — an  occasional 
keen,  but  half-repressed  moan, — and  her 
clenched  hands,  the  right  yet  grasping  the 
dagger  hilt  and  a  fragment  of  the  blade 
that  had  wounded  her,  were  so  many 
speaking  indications  of  the  extreme  agony 
she  endured. 

A  linen  napkin,  wrapped  in  many  folds, 
lay  on  her  bosom.  Tlie  wound  had  been 
stanched,  as  well  as  unskilful  hands  could 
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stanch  it;  but  the  blood  yet  oozing  from 
it  made  a  large  gory  patch  on  the  outside 
fold.  Helen's  heart  ached  to  see  such  a 
sight  of  horror ;  but  when  she  approached 
and  marked  the  wild  expression  of  the  eye, 
as  it  rolled  mechanically  over  her  form,  she 
involuntarily  shrunk  back,  and  would  have 
retired ;  but  the  Prophetess,  with  a  yell  of 
disapprobation,  raised  herself,  and  beckoned 
her  peremptorily  to  her  side.  Eather 
appalled  than  terrified,  Helen  again  ap- 
proached. The  quivering  lip  of  the  invalid 
became  still,  and  she  sunk  back  over- 
powered. 

Apparently  more  content  under  the  eye 
of  her  ladyship,  her  mouth  closed,  her  eyes 
became  less  fixed,  and  she  seemed  to  endure 
less  bodily  pain.  Helen  moistened  her  lips 
with  a  sponge,  and  her  features  kindled  into 
a  haggard  smile,  which  satisfactorily  indi- 
cated that  she  was  sensible  of  the  kind 
action.  She  had  not  yet  spoken,  though 
she  had  made  many  ineffectual  efforts. 
Now,  she  would  hold  the  clenched  dagger- 
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hilt  before  her,  examine  it  narrowly,  and, 
by  the  motion  of  her  lips,  appear  to  apostro- 
phize it.  Now,  letting  fall  her  hand,  her 
eye  would  start  again  in  the  socket,  her 
mouth  become  frothed,  her  breath  stifling, 
and  her  form  convulsed. 

At  length,  Godric,  the  Infirmarian  from 
the  Priory,  accompanied  by  Brother  Law- 
rence, the  deputy-procurator,  with  whom  our 
readers  early  became  acquainted,  arrived ; 
and,  immediately  proceeding  to  probe  the 
wound,  pronounced,  to  the  joy  of  Helen, 
that  it  was  not  mortal,  and  that  the  ghastly 
appearance  of  the  patient  arose  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  violence  of  her  passions,  at 
present  too  strong  for  the  weakness  of  her 
system. 

While  the  venerable  Godric  was  employed 
in  the  application  of  his  healing  remedies. 
Brother  Lawrence  took  occasion  to  descant 
largely  on  the  evil  course  of  life  the  patient 
had  led,  holding  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
in  equal  defiance;  and  he  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  her  a  predestined  reprobate, 
i2 
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whose  life,  though  Christian  charity  enforced 
its  preservation,  was  more  likely  to  prove  a 
curse  than  a  blessing. 

*'  Eash  monk !"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Helen, 
shocked  at  his  unchristian  remarks, — *' spare 
thy  wholesale  damnation.  You  have  in  your 
fraternity  many  holy  men ;  but  let  him  that 
is  without  stain  among  you  cast  the  first 
stone  at  her." 

"  Lady,"  replied  the  religious,  somewhat 
chafed,  "  your  liberty  of  speech  is  well 
known  among  us,  and  might  submit  to 
wholesome  regulation.  Our  ears  are  not 
accustomed  to  such  freedoms.  We  are 
usually  listened  to  with  deference — very 
seldom  dictated  to.  Knowing  best  the 
tenets  of  Catholicity,  we  speak  them,  and 
are  obeyed." 

"  Let  those  obey  who  know  no  better  !'^ 
sharply  returned  her  ladyship.  "  Stain  not 
the  pure  gem  of  Catholicity  with  the  pollu- 
tion of  bigotry  like  thine.  If  I  am  free  of 
speech,  who  made  me  so?  Did  I  not  once 
listen  to  you  with  the  patience  of  a  lamb. 
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and  with  a  confidence  overweening  ?  Did  I 
not  once  obey  you  with  the  exactitude  of  an 
anchoret  ?  I  heard  the  bad  among  ye  revile 
the  innocent;  I  heard  them  slander  the 
honourable;  I  heard  them  calumniate  the 
virtuous — and  all  under  the  cloak  of  re- 
ligion; and  then,  and  not  till  then,  I 
allowed  myself  freedom  of  speech.  Shall  I, 
when  I  hear  thee  unconditionally  anathe- 
matize that  prostrate  sinner,  not  assume 
it  ?  Thou,  and  such  as  thou,  hold  not  the 
tenets  of  Catholicity,  but  of  bigotry.  The 
bigot  deals  in  exclusive  salvation ;  the 
Catholic  says  and  believes,  that  '  there  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  doing 
penance,  than  over  ninety -nine  just.'  Go ! 
read  that  lecture  to  those  of  thy  brethren 
who  think  as  thou  dost,  and  disturb  not  the 
last  moments  of  the  dying  sinner,  whose 
soul  thou  wouldst  also  kill." 

*' For  your  own  sake,  lady,  forbear!" 
spoke  the  intolerant  monk.  "  Your  speech 
is  matter  for  the  reprehension  of  the 
church." 
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"  For  the  reprehension  of  bigots  rather. 
The  church  is  all-healing  and  charitable. 
Go !  Do  as  I  tell  thee,  and  ask  thy  fellows  if 
they  have  any  recollection  of  the  slandered 
Rosallin?" 

"  Lady,  I  pray  you,  bethink  yourself. 
You  charge  our  community  with  falsehood. 
Eosallin  apostatized  from  his  religious  call- 
ing." 

"  Apostatized !"  echoed  her  ladyship,  with 
a  sneer.  "  He  shuddered  to  disgrace  the 
pure  cause  of  religion,  by  forcing  himself 
into  its  sanctuary  against  his  conscience,  as 
thou  hast  done.  Fix  not  my  charge  on 
your  community.  Heaven  forbid!  Take 
it  to  thyself,  and  'twill  not  be  misapplied." 

*'  You  attribute  the  expulsion  of  Rosallin 
to  a  wrong  cause,  lady,"  said  Lawrence,  in 
his  defence.  "  It  was  not  that  he  never 
had  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood;  it  was 
that  he  slighted  the  call  of  God,  and  finally 
lost  the  favour  of  Heaven,  by  his  rebellious 
and  guilty  disobedience.  Did  he  not  make 
vows  to  your  ladyship,  inconsistent  with  his 
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calling  ?  Did  he  not  indulge  in  familiarities 
with  the  daughter  of  Oscar  the  Hermit? 
Did  he  not  associate  with  that  infamous 
woman,"  pointing  to  Blanche,  ^'who  now 
lies  in  articulo  mortis^ — who  must  be — nay, 

is  irretrievably  damned  ?     Did  he  not " 

"Hold,  false  monk!"  cried  Helen,  im- 
patiently interrupting  him,  "  lest  thou  tempt 
Heaven  too  far.  Take  care  thou  never  hast 
to  ask  that  infamous  woman  for  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  thy  malicious  tongue.  Speak 
not  thus  to  me  of  Eosallin;  thou  treadest 
on  dangerous  ground.  You  brought  him  up 
from  a  child,  and  he  loved  you;  you  told 
him  he  had  a  vocation  to  the  church,  and 
he  believed  you ;  but  when  manhood  matured 
his  reason,  he  broke  his  leading-strings, 
searched  his  own  heart,  judged  for  himself, 
and  found  that  '  all  hoods  make  not  monks ;' 
that  in  his  pursuit  of  a  religious  life  he  was 
the  creature  of  habit,  not  of  conviction. 
Conscience  —  an  upright  conscience  —  the 
mens  conscia  recti,  as  ye  have  it,  was  his 
guide.     The  call  of  Heaven  beckoned  him 
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from  among  you,  and  lie  obeyed  it.  Better 
had  it  been  for  thee  hadst  thou  done  so  like- 
wise; but  the  pride,  the  pomp,  the  name, 
dazzled  thy  weaker  mind;  and  now,  if  I 
mistake  thee  not,  thou  wouldst  give  the 
better  half  of  thy  chance  of  salvation  to 
undo  thy  vows.  Eosallin  made  none, — 
thanks  to  an  all-seeing  God !  If  Helen  of 
Lumley  was  instrumental  in  the  apostasT/ 
thou  speakest  of,  she  glories  in  her  instru- 
mentality. Ere  thou  art  three  months 
older,  Lawrence,  look  to  it,  that  thine  own 
infamy  do  not  recoil  upon  thee.  More  is 
known  already  than  thou  wot'st  of.  I 
charge  thee  with  selling  thy  conscience  for 
money  ;  and  with  thee,  I  charge  another, — 
thy  worthy  compeer  in  infidelity,  thy  pious 
comrade,  the  saintly  Brother  Andrew,  the 
apostate  Rebello ; — there  thou  hast  an  apos- 
tate, an'  it  like  thee,  the  bloodiest  bandit 
of  the  bloody  Hepburn." 

"Hepburn!"  roared  the  delirious  Pro- 
phetess, raising  herself — "  what  wad  ye  wi' 
Hepburn?     Surely  a  mither  may  do  as  she 
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likes  wi'  her  ain  bairn?  Dinna  touch  a 
hair  o'  his  head;  it  '11  stain  your  fingers  wi' 
bluid.  Leave  him  to  me.  I'll  teach  him 
to  curse  his  ain  mither.  He  thinks  I  dinna 
ken  his  dagger,  but  I'll  mak'  it  speak." 

At  this  moment  the  cassock  of  Lawrence 
caught  her  eye,  beneath  the  folds  of  his 
monastic  mantle.  She  thereupon  fell  into 
a  laughing  hysteric,  which  terminated  in 
another  wild  burst  of  expression,  scarcely 
intelligible  to  those  around  her. 

"De'il  burn  his  bluidy  foot!"  cried  she, 
writhing  about  her  head,  and  pressing  her 
hand  against  the  left  side  of  her  neck,  no 
doubt  yet  smarting  under  the  pain  of  Ee- 
bello's  violence.  "  I  canna  say  but  it's 
made  my  throttle  stiff.  Bonnie  monks, 
indeed!"  continued  she,  addressing  Father 
Godric.  "  Ken  ye  aught  o'  Brother  Andrew, 
auld  man  ?  If  ye  dinna,  I  can  tell  ye  that 
o'  him  will  mak'  your  ears  ring.  Hand, 
woman,  hand !"  She  dropped  her  voice,  as 
if  chattering  to  herself.  "  I  suld  na  be 
letting  a'  out,  in  this  gate.  I  didna  tell  ye 
i3 
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that  Hepburn  was  bairn  o^  mine.  I  didna 
tell  ye  that  Andrew  was  ane  o'  his  robbers ! 
Na,  na !  I'm  no  that  fule  neither." 

As  her  eyes  wandered  over  the  group,  a 
film  came  over  them,  and  she  fell  back  in- 
sensible. The  charitable  Godric  prescribed 
for  his  patient  in  such  manner  as  he  thought 
most  fitting  her  situation;  and,  assuring 
Lady  Helen  that  he  would  attend  again  on 
the  morrow,  gave  her  his  blessing,  and  de- 
parted with  Lawrence  for  the  Priory, — on 
very  different  terms,  however,  to  those 
mutually  entertained  for  each  other,  on  their 
journey  to  the  Castle; — Father  Godric  now 
looking  on  his  companion  with  some  sus- 
picion, and  Lawrence  internally  feeling  that 
his  compromise  with  the  infidel  Kebello, 
would,  sooner  or  later,  be  brought  to  light, 
and  call  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of 
the  church,  and  the  infamy  of  being  dis- 
missed in  disgrace — perhaps  excommuni- 
cated. Gladly  now  would  he  have  snatched 
at  the  chance  he  had  so  lately  denied  to 
Blanche,  and  purchased  his  restoration  to 
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the  confidence  of  heaven  and  his  fellow-men, 
which  he  felt  in  his  heart  he  had  forfeited, 
at  the  price  of  a  life  of  penance.  Too  weak 
in  spirit,  however,  to  decide  on  any  plan  of 
conduct,  or  even  to  avoid  temporal  disgrace 
by  timely  flight,  he  became,  thenceforward, 
a  victim  to  the  tortures  of  remorse,  without 
piety  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God,  with- 
out resolution  to  fly  from  the  indignation  of 
man.  In  this  state  of  well-merited  prostra- 
tion, we  shall  leave  the  deputy-procurator 
of  Finchale,  for  the  present. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


"  Hung  be  the  heav'ns  with  black  !'* 

Shakspeare. 


Helen,  when  the  monks  had  retired,  took 
the  opportunity  of  hurrying  to  her  father's 
study,  and  telling  him  the  substance  of 
the  raving  disclosures  of  the  Prophetess, 
— that  Hepburn  and  Brother  Andrew  were 
the  assailants, — that  she  called  the  Black 
Chief  her  own  child,  and  recognised  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger,  and  that  she  had  sworn 
to  wreak  upon  him  some  terrible  revenge. 

At  the  conclusion,  she  implored  his  lord- 
ship to  let  the  invalid  go  abroad  without 
restraint  as  soon  as  she  expressed  a  wish  to 
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do  so; — to  leave  her  entirely  to  lier  own 
conduct, — to  throw  nothing  in  her  way,  but 
cautiously  to  watch  the  progress  of  events ; 
assuring  him  that  the  time  to  which  she 
had  limited  her  operations  was  short, — that 
she  meant  everything  favourable  for  them, 
— and  that  certain  mysterious  disclosures 
were  to  be  made  at  that  period  which  would 
fill  with  joy  the  houses  of  Lumley  and  De 
Neville. 

His  lordship  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion, and,  after  some  moments  of  deep 
reflection,  signified  to  his  daughter,  that  as 
the  term  required  was  limited,  he  should 
not  withhold  his  acquiescence  to  anything 
she  had  proposed.  Gratified  with  this 
favourable  termination  of  her  interview, 
Helen  courteously  retired,  and  again  sought 
the  bed-side  of  the  Prophetess. 

Like  the  good  Samaritan,  she  thought 
not  of  the  guilty  soul  of  the  sufferer,  but 
only  of  alleviating  the  pain,  and,  by  tender 
and  affectionate  care,  of  restoring  her  to 
health  and  vigour. 
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A  less  restless  night  than  could  have  been 
expected  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  removing 
the  delirium  entirely,  and  of  affording  to 
the  patient  a  certainty  of  recovery.  This 
was  mainly  desirable  from  the  known  im- 
patience of  her  temper,  which  could  not 
endure  the  trammels  of  confinement,  and 
which,  it  was  feared,  would  provoke  her  to 
inconsiderate  confidence  in  her  natural 
strength,  and  stimulate  her  to  resume  her 
busy  and  arduous  habitude  of  life  before  it 
was  prudent  to  quit  her  sick-bed.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all,  however,  she  betrayed 
no  symptoms  of  anxiety  for  her  early  cure, 
and  when  assured  by  Lady  Helen  that  no 
steps  should  be  taken  against  the  ruffians 
till  her  own  good  time,  she  expressed  her- 
self perfectly  happy  with  her  condition, 
intimating  that  her  only  solicitude  now  was 
for  the  safe  delivery  of  Lady  Lumley  of  a 
son  and  heir,  and  the  successful  return  of 
Kosallin  from  France. 

Though  it  would  fully  have  answered  the 
purposes  of  her  revenge  to  have  at  once 
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revealed  the  birth  and  parentage  of  our 
hero,  and  thereby  to  have  ensured  his  union 
with  Helen,  so  singularly  was  the  mind  of 
this  extraordinary  woman  constituted,  that 
she  chose  rather  to  risk  the  absolute  ruin  of 
her  vision  of  retribution,  by  exposing  the 
person  of  her  principal  instrument  to  the 
dangers  of  war  in  a  foreign  land,  than  sacri- 
fice any,  the  slightest  chance  of  adding  to 
its  perfection  by  refinement.  Her  main 
solicitude  was  to  see  Edgar  and  Helen 
united  before  the  most  remote  hint  of  his 
high  lineage  could  have  been  whispered  to 
the  Lord  and  Lady  Lumley,  and  her  motive 
for  this  was  to  give  double  poignancy  to  the 
jealousy  of  Hepburn,  who,  she  well  knew, 
would  become  outrageous  in  being  sup- 
planted by  one  known  only  as  the  humble  and 
nameless  Foundling  of  Finchale.  She,  more- 
over, never  lost  sight  of  her  prediction : — 

"  With  the  shaft  in  his  heart,  he  will  falter,  that  night, 
The  name  of  the  Foundling,  his  birth,  and  his  right," 

and  was  determined,  if  possible,   that  it 
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should  be  literally  verified.  Besides  all 
these  motives,  such  a  union  as  she  medi- 
tated would  give  a  signal  triumph  to  Lady 
Helen,  and  the  lie  direct  to  the  intolerants 
of  Finchale. 

Calculating  on  the  daring  mind  and  the 
natural  bodily  strength  of  Eosallin,  she  had 
been  less  scrupulous  of  dismissing  him  to 
the  theatre  of  war, — where  she  doubted  not 
that,  in  a  field  sown  with  laurels,  he  might 
at  least  gather  one,  and  return  to  his  country 
accompanied  with  the  glory  of  a  name. 

Satisfied,  however,  that  this  was  but  a 
visionary  speculation,  she  did  not  by  any 
means  rely  on  it;  but,  fortified  with  the 
real  secret  of  his  birth,  looked  upon  that  as 
her  last  and  surest  resource  when  everything 
else  had  failed.  Still  did  the  conceit  of  his 
joining  the  army  in  France  gratify  her,  in- 
asmuch as,  if  it  were  attended  with  no  other 
consequence,  it  would,  at  least,  have  the 
beneficial  eftect  of  training  him  to  meet  the 
dangers  and  foil  the  stratagems  it  was  pro- 
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bable  he  would  have  to  encounter  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  rights  at  home.  Having 
also  taken  means  to  assure  herself  of  his 
timely  return,  in  any  event,  she  had  nothing 
now  to  do  but  bring  her  operations  to  a 
focus,  and  to  this  task  she  stoutly  and  re- 
solutely applied  herself. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the 
joust  between  Hotspur  and  Effingham,  pre- 
parations w^ere  accordingly  being  made  in 
all  parts  of  the  castle.  The  lists  were 
rjarked  out  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  Lord  Lumley,  and  the  tents  "svere  more 
suitably  accommodated,  by  an  elevation,  to 
the  convenience  of  the  visitors. 

About  two  hours  before  noon,  Helen, 
though  with  much  reluctance,  took  leave  of 
the  Prophetess  for  the  purpose  of  making 
her  toilette  previously  to  the  combat,  which 
was  to  take  place  precisely  at  the  hour  of 
noon.  Cavalcades  had  begun  to  arrive,  and 
the  castle-bell  was  frequently  rung  while 
she  was  yet  telling  Blanche  the  particulars 
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and  cause  of  the  quarrel  which  led  to  the 
combat,  as  she  had  heard  them  from  her 
father. 

After  Lady  Helen  had  retired,  the  attend- 
ants slunk  away  one  by  one,  and  left  the 
invalid  entirely  alone ;  such  was  the  passion 
of  the  age  for  the  exhibition  of  the  tilt,  that 
the  mania  equally  affected  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  and  everything  was  neglected  for 
its  gratification. 

The  day  was  unusually  serene  and  sultry. 
A  something  disastrous  in  the  sky  spoke  of 
pent-up  thunders,  and,  before  noon,  the 
western  heaven  was  lit  up  with  fitful  flashes 
of  vapour  lightning.  No  thunder  had  yet 
been  heard;  no  rain  had  fallen  when  the 
cavalcade  moved  from  the  castle. 

From  the  martial  character  of  the  scene 
they  had  come  to  witness,  the  ladies  and 
knights  had  suitably  arrayed  themselves; 
the  former  being,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tossing  of  their  plumes, 
as  their  richly-caparisoned  steeds  pranced 
down  the  lawn  to  the  lists ;  the  latter  being 
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uniformly  clad  in  armour,  which,  reflecting 
back  the  sheet  lightning  from  the  dark  blue 
and  highly  polished  plates,  gave  an  indescrib- 
ably awful  grandeur  to  their  motions. 

First  and  foremost  rode  the  herald  of  the 
day's  proceedings,  on  a  cream-coloured  nag, 
resting  his  trumpet  on  the  greave  of  his  right 
thigh.  Next  followed  Lord  Lumley,  in  a 
rich  suit  of  brazen  mail,  flanked  on  the  left 
by  his  champion,  Hotspur,  in  scaled  steel 
armour,  with  polished  breastplate;  on  the 
right,  by  De  Neville,  in  a  plain  coat  of  ribbed 
mail,  each  mounted  on  a  raven  black,  whose 
glossy  flanks,  on  the  side  opposed  to  the 
western  sky,  returned  a  milk-white  splendour 
to  each  intermitting  flash,  as  the  heavens 
darkened  of  a  sudden,  and  gave  to  their 
already  imposing  appearance,  in  slow  and 
clashing  motion,  an  effect  sublimely  grand. 

At  an  ample  distance  followed  Lady  Helen 
and  Sidney,  flanked  right  and  left  by  two 
squires,  the  former  mounted  on  her  favourite 
Jessy,  not  less  showy  in  her  kind  than  her 
lovely  mistress,  though  infinitely  more  osten- 
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tatious  of  lier  beauty — the  latter  on  a  milk- 
white  palfrey,  whose  transparent  nostrils 
emitted  two  spreading  streams  of  vapour, 
and  whose  prominent  eye  looked  down  upon 
his  matchless  paces,  as  if  to  outvie  those  of 
the  playful  Jessy.  The  two  ladies  were  in 
conversation,  sometimes  talking  of  Blanche ; 
at  intervals,  as  the  lightning  played,  re- 
marking on  the  appearance  of  the  hea- 
vens. The  Lady  Helen  was  the  more 
loquacious,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
rallying  her  companion  on  the  tenacious 
attentions  of  Hotspur,  on  the  day  of  the 
festival,  and  his  spirited  resentment  of  the 
insulting  taunts  of  Sir  Guy  of  Effingham, 
— now  and  then  mischievously  disparaging 
his  manly  form  as  he  proudly  pranced  before 
them,  and  diving  with  her  searching  eye 
into  the  very  soul  of  her  friend,  who  seemed 
in  no  small  degree  flattered  by  her  obser- 
vations, though  she  coyly  refused  to  reply  to 
them,  and  hung  her  head  to  hide  the  blushes 
they  called  to  her  maiden  cheek. 

Neither  of  them  had  yet  heard  of  the 
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request  of  the  champion  to  thrive  in  the 
love  of  De  Neville's  ward,  otherwise  the 
sallies  of  Helen  might  have  assumed  a  still 
more  piquant  style,  and  the  blushes  of 
Sidney  a  still  deeper  tinge. 

In  the  rear  of  this  amiable  pair  moved  a 
bevy  of  high-born  dames,  followed  by  the 
dense  but  orderly  mass  of  the  Lumley 
guests,  in  two  wings  or  divisions.  Amongst 
these  the  buzz,  the  whisper,  the  murmur, 
and  the  loud  voice  of  altercation  successively 
prevailed,  as  the  approach  of  the  storm,  the 
event  of  the  combat,  and  the  various  pre- 
tensions of  the  combatants  became  the  sub- 
ject of  observation. 

Behind  this  cavalcade,  seen  through  the 
space  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two 
wings,  pranced  a  sumptuously-limbed  black 
charger,  led  by  a  groom,  richly  caparisoned 
in  velvet  trappings  edged  with  sables,  and 
studded  at  all  points  Avith  knobs  of  polished 
steel,  each  bearing  on  its  convex  surface  the 
emblematic  lion  of  Percy. 

Last,  came  the  men-at-arms  of  Lumley 
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and  De  Neville,  with  a  troop  of  the  Percy's 
stout  Northumbrians,  in  a  semi-circular  pha- 
lanx, the  horns  of  which  fell  into  a  line 
with  their  noble  masters;  and  behind,  at 
angles  corresponding  with  the  horns  of  the 
crescent,  rode  two  men-at-arms,  whose  office 
it  appeared  to  be  to  keep  the  disorderly 
crowd  of  the  vassals  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade. 

As  the  herald  of  Lumley  entered  the  lists, 
he  was  met  at  the  opposite  side  by  the 
herald  of  Effingham,  the  last  of  whose  fol- 
lowers had  just  passed  the  drawbridge,  and 
formed  themselves  into  martial  array  behind 
their  chief. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  an  office 
which  on  this  occasion  devolved  on  Sir 
William  Singleton,  a  knight  of  Yorkshire, 
now  galloped  into  the  lists  and  gave  the 
halt  to  both  processions. 

The  heralds,  advancing  a  few  paces,  blew 
towards  each  other  a  blast  of  defiance, 
and,  wheeling  round,  faced  their  respective 
parties,  now  again  in  motion,  while  they 
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branched  right  and  left,  and  took  their 
stations  at  each  side  of  the  lists. 

Silence  being  produced,  Lord  Lun^ley 
and  the  old  knight,  Pendragon  of  Eden, 
advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  lists,  and  in 
the  name  of  their  respective  principals,  ar- 
ranged the  order  of  combat;  after  which, 
each  consulted  awhile  with  his  champion, 
and  gave  instructions  to  his  herald  accord- 
ingly. 

While  this  scene  was  transacting,  hoarse 
and  distant  thunder  at  intervals  shook  the 
west, — the  lightning  became  more  vivid  and 
forked, — the  clouds  gathered,  and  the  hea- 
vens grew  darker.  The  tilt  was  nevertheless 
proceeded  with:  the  Lumley  herald  ad- 
vanced and  blew  his  challenge,  awfully 
echoed  by  a  peal  of  approaching  thunder. 
When  its  growl  was  lost  in  distance : — 

"  In  the  name  of  Sir  Harry  Hotspur, 
knight  of  Northumberland,  and  son  of  the 
gallant  Percy,"  he  proclaimed,  flinging  the 
steel  gauntlet  of  his  champion  up  the  lists, 
*'  I  herewith  brand  Sir  Guy  Fitzurse,  Lord 
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of  Effingham,  with  the  name  of  coward/  and 
defy  him  to  do  battle  to  the  death,  for  causes 
afore-known  to  this  noble  company." 

The  gauntlet,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  remained  on  the  ground,  while  the 
herald  of  Effingham  advanced  and  pro- 
claimed : — 

"  In  the  name  of  Sir  Guy  Fitzurse,  Lord 
of  Effingham,  I  accept  the  challenge  of 
the  Percy,  to  do  battle  with  that  valorous 
knight,  but  not  to  the  death." 

"  To  the  death !  to  the  death !"  resounded 
amid  cries  of — "Shame!"  and  "Craven!" 
from  all  sides  of  the  lists. 

After  some  altercation,  and  a  second  meet- 
ing of  the  disposing  parties,  the  gage  was 
accepted,  and  it  was  agreed,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  but  the  recreant  Effingham, 
that  the  knights  should  do  battle  to  the 
death. 

They  accordingly  took  their  stations,  and 
an  awful  pause  ensued,  but  not  more  awful 
than  the  silence  of  the  intermitting  thunders. 

The  heralds,  from  opposite  angles,  raised 
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their  trumpets  to  their  lips;  every  heart 
ceased  for  the  moment  to  beat, — every  eye 
was  fixed, — every  ear  listened  in  an  agony 
of  suspense. 

At  one  and  the  same  instant,  the  charge 
sounded, — the  sky  was  lit  up  with  lightning, 
— a  peal  of  thunder  burst  over  the  lists, 
and  the  combatants,  with  visors  closed  and 
lances  couched,  dug  their  rowels  into  their 
chargers'  sides.  With  the  speed  of  the 
lightning  that  flashed  about  them  did  they 
rush  towards  each  other.  Each  eye  had 
selected  the  point  of  its  aim — each  lance  was 
ready  for  the  impulse,  when,  with  an  un- 
earthly yell,  a  spectral  figure,  splashed  and 
smeared  with  blood,  stalked,  between  the 
combatants,  and  raised  its  skeleton  hand 
into  the  air.  Checked  suddenly  by  their 
riders,  and  snorting  with  fright,  the  chargers 
reeled  on  their  hams.  Forked  lightnings 
played  around  the  ghastly  apparition.  The 
ladies  shrieked,  and  many  swooned  in  tlie 
arms  of  their  panic-struck  knights.  The 
scene  was  one  of  terror  and  confusion,  but 
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silent  as  death  after  the  momentary  shrieks 
of  the  terrified  fair  ones.  Helen  and  Sidney- 
recognised  in  the  gaunt  spectre  the  figure 
of  the  Prophetess,  or  their  fate  might  have 
been  no  better. 

The  apparition  had  not  yet  spoken  its 
errand,  though  all  gazed  in  speechless  ex- 
pectation. At  length,  turning  her  fixed  eye 
on  the  Lord  of  Effingham  without  otherwise 
changing  her  imposing  attitude,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  the  measured  tones  of  a  prophetic 
voice,  rendered  by  weakness  hollow  and 
sepulchral — 

"De  Neville's  Bull^  ere  the  third  moon's  full, 
Shall  glut  on  the  brain  of  thy  craven  skull." 

Then  turning  to  Hotspur,  as  if  by  internal 
mechanical  machinery,  she  proceeded,  with 
a  similar  allusion  to  the  device  of  Percy — 

"  And  the  Lion's  mane,  ere  the  same  moon's  wane. 
Shall  shake  in  revenge  o'er  the  Uack  buWs  bane." 

Scarcely  had  the  Lord  of  Effingham  heard 
his  fate,  than  he  turned  his  charger's  head, 
clapped  spurs  to  his  sides,  leapt  the  inclosure 
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of  the  lists,  passed  the  clraw-bridge,  and 
galloped  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  His 
party  witnessed  his  recreant  flight  with 
shame  and  consternation  ;  but,  as  if  spell- 
bound, not  one  followed  him. 

Blanche  would  now  fain  have  indulged  in 
one  of  her  usual  fits  of  laughter,  weak  and 
reduced  as  she  was;  but  estimating  the 
mysterious  errand  on  which  she  was  engaged 
too  highly  for  such  conceit,  she  stalked 
close  up  to  Hotspur,  surveyed  him  o'er  and 
o'er,  paced  round  his  charger,  which  ramped 
with  fright  at  every  step  she  took,  and  again 
meeting  him  in  front,  exclaimed,  in  a  tri- 
umphant tone  of  voice,  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  of  the  assemblage — 

''  Gae  roun'  the  lists,  thou  gallant  sprig 
o'  a  guid  auld  stock,  an'  defy  a'  the  abettors 
o'  the  fause  knight  of  Effingham,  or  ony 
ither  that  dare  insult  the  daughter  of  a 
Neville  r 

Every  ear  was  thunderstruck.     It  was 
in  the  recollection  of  the  old,  and  the  young 
had  learned  it  from  them,  that  Lady  De 
k2 
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Neville  and  Iier  two  infant  children  had 
been  suddenly  missing  some  sixteen  years 
before.  All  now  who  were  old  enough  saw 
the  striking  likeness  of  Sidney  to  her  mother, 
and  wondered  they  had  not  seen  it  before, 
more  especially  when  under  the  protection  of 
her  own  father. 

The  heart  of  De  Neville  bounded  against 
his  breastplate,  as  if  to  break  through  its 
confinement,  as  he  strained  his  child  to  his 
bosom,  who,  wdien  aware  that  it  was  she  to 
whom  the  Prophetess  alluded,  rushed  into 
her  father's  arms,  with  a  keen  exclamation 
of  ecstacy,  which  rung  through  the  ears  of 
Lord  Lumley  and  his  daughter. 

Scarcely  could  Helen  catch  one  short  em- 
brace, or  imprint  one  glad  kiss  on  the  cheek 
of  the  fond  girl,  as  she  clung  to  the  neck 
of  her  father.  Eosallin  was  a  De  Neville ! 
Helen  felt  it — Sidney  felt  it ;  but  they  were 
both  bound  by  oath  not  to  reveal  it;  and 
the  lynx-eye  of  the  Prophetess,  flashing  from 
beneath  the  folds  of  her  winding-  sheet,  bade 
tliem  both  beware. 
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Meanwhile,  Hotspur,  elate  with  the  issue 
of  the  meeting,  and  more  so  with  the  dis- 
covery that  Sidney  was  De  Neville's  daughter, 
proudly  pranced  round  the  lists,  proclaiming 
by  his  herald  that  he  held  himself  ready 
to  do  battle  with  any  who  dared  to  abide 
by  the  taunts  of  Effingham.  None  accepted 
the  challenge.  The  young  knight  took  up 
his  gage  with  the  end  of  his  lance,  galloped 
towards  the  Lumley  group,  flung  himself 
gaily  from  his  charger,  and,  on  one  knee,  at 
the  feet  of  the  enraptured  Sidney,  received 
from  her  lily  hand  the  white  rose  of  chivalry, 
and  joyfully  heard  her  pronounce  his  eulo- 
gium. 

"  Gallant  Hotspur !"  said  she,  twining  the 
rose  through  the  clasps  of  his  breastplate, 
''  thou  hast  acquitted  thyself  valorously  and 
nobly.  I  thought  only  to  requite  thee  with 
the  thanks  of  an  humble  maid ;  but  it  glads 
me,  and  may  j)iease  thee  better,  that  the 
flower  of  chivalry  is  given  by  the  hand  of 
De  Neville's  daughter." 

He  tenderly  kissed  her  hand  and  rose. 
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De  Neville,  in  that  proud  moment,  revealed 
to  her  the  request  of  Hotspur  to  thrive  in 
her  love.  She  hung  her  head,  and  was  em- 
barrassed; but  aware  that  she  must  make 
some  acknowledgment,  while  her  beautiful 
cheek  and  bosom  burned  with  blushes,  she 
faintly  articulated — 

"  If  the  noble  Percy  can  read  a  maiden's 
heart,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  tell  him  that 
Sidney  De  Neville  just  now  trembled  for 
his  safety,  and  would  not  for  worlds  again 
expose  him  to  such  danger." 

"  Oh,  thou  cunning  knight-killer  1"  cried 
the  delighted  Helen,  clasping  her  friend  to 
her  heart,  and  smothering  her  with  kisses. 
"  Sir  Harry,  you  are  a  lucky  knight;  and 
if  those  flashing  eyes  and  that  arch-smiling 
mouth  are  thus  to  take  maidens'  hearts  by 
storm,  for  the  sake  of  our  silly  sex  never 
come  abroad  without  your  vizor  closed." 

This  little  sally  called  a  smile  to  every 
countenance,  as  the  company  now  gathered 
round  the  group,  and  individually  watched 
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their  opportunity  to  pay  court  to  the  daughter 
ofDeNeviUe. 

The  old  chief  left  her  to  receive  their 
courtesy  as  she  might;  for  he  felt  he  had 
another  duty  to  perform, — to  thank  and 
reward  the  mysterious  woman  who  had  thus 
restored  to  him  his  long  lost  child.  Helen 
accompanied  him  on  this  gracious  errand, 
and  gladly  assisted  him  to  support  to  the 
castle  the  exhausted  Blanche,  who  doggedly 
refused  the  aid  of  the  attendants  Lord 
Lumley  had  charged  with  the  care  of  her 
person. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


"  This  daring  woman  is  not  all  a  mortal." 

TnE  Lay-Brother's  Manusciupt. 


Shortly  after,  the  rain,  wliicli  began  to 
descend  in  large  globules,  admonished  the 
company  to  seek  shelter  in  the  castle,  where 
explanations  were  on  all  hands  sought  and 
satisfactorily  "given,  and  the  groaning  pro- 
fusion of  the  festal  board  invited  to  repast. 
It  was  a  happy  night  for  De  Neville,  nor 
less  so  for  his  daughter, — though  there  was 
one  who  exulted  more  in  the  disclosure  to 
which  that  day  had  given  birth  than  either 
of  these.     To  think  that  her  loved  one, — 
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the  proscribed  outcast  of  Fincliale, — the 
once  scouted  object  of  her  parents'  un- 
merited reproach,  was  heir  to  the  lofty 
lineage  of  De  Neville,  tui'ned  the  brain  of 
Helen  giddy. 

She  early  left  the  scene  of  festivity  to 
spend  her  hours  with  Blanche,  whom  she 
found  much  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  very 
gay  and  talkative  on  the  subject  of  her  last 
adventure.  With  the  complacency  of  one 
who  knows  that  no  other  is  in  possession  of 
the  secrets  on  which  turns  the  happiness  of 
the  parties,  did  the  Prophetess  very  justly 
arrogate  to  herself  the  whole  merit  of  that 
night's  gaiety,  and  largely,  but  mysteriously, 
did  she  comment  on  the  excellence  of  her 
future  plan  of  retribution,  of  which  she 
described  Rosallin  as  the  principal  instru- 
ment, and  Hepburn  the  principal  victim. 

Next,  she  entered  into  an  elaborate  and 
glowing  panegyric,  in  her  own  quaint  style, 
of  the  natural  prowess  of  her  hero;  con- 
k3 
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eluding  by  expressing  it  as  her  certain  ex- 
pectation that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
his  departure,  he  would  not  return  inglorious 
from  France.  Helen  availed  herself  of  the 
iii'st  fitting  opportunity  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  the  fate  of  Isabel. 

"  Dinna  fash  yoursel'  about  her,"  was  the 
rejoly.  "  She's  safe  enough,  an^  we  maun 
manage  now  to  mak'  her  usefu'.  By  my 
troth,  an'  I'm  a'maist  glad  the  ruffians  got 
clear  aff  wi'  her ;  for,  of  a'  things,  I  maist 
puzzled  mysel'  how  to  get  ane  o'  our  ain 
friends  into  the  Black  Castle.  But  Provi- 
dence has  dune  a'  to  my  han'  now.  Leddy, 
it's  a  sorry  thing  to  be  pent  up  i'  this  gate, 
when  every  sand  that  drops  frae  the  glass 
should  tell  o'  some  new  step  ta'en  i'  the 
rightfu'  cause.  There  are  mony  things  yet 
to  provide,  but  the  plot  works  weel,  an^ 
that's  mair  than  it  might  ha'  dune.  Puir 
Eosallin! — when  he  kens  a'  he'll  be  ready 
to  loup  frae  his  skin  wi'  joy.     A  guid  God 
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guide  his  young  arm  i'  battle,  an'  cover  it 
wi'  hard-won  bluid,  an'  work  for  him  mi- 
racles o'  mighty  deeds,  an'  send  him  hame 
i'  iittin'  time,  big  wi'  mony  a  tale  o'  glory ! 
I  hae  nae  ither  prayer,  leddy.  It'll  be 
time  eneugh  to  pray  for  mysel'  when  a' 
else  are  provided  for.  How  goes  your  mither 
on,  leddy?" 

Helen  informed  her  that  the  sage  ones 
were  all  of  opinion  that  her  delivery  might 
be  very  shortly  expected. 

"  Daft  fules !  What  for  can  they  na  tell 
the  houi',  an'  the  minute,  an'  whether  or  no 
it  be  a  lad-bairn,  an'  whether  it'll  come  into 
the  warld  dead  or  alive,  an' a'  sic  like?  I 
could  ha'  telled  her  leddyship  a'  this  lang 
syne ;  but  she  wadna  see  me,  though  she'll 
maybe  be  glad  afore  I  die.  I've  dune  her 
an'  hers  mair  mortal  guid  than  a'  the  priests, 
an'  friars,  an'  palmers,  an'  pilgrims  that  iver 
pat  fit  i'  this  castle,  wi'  a'  their  lang  faces 
an'  Latin  clavers;  though  they  could  get  a 
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hearing,  an'  a  cripfu'  to  the  boot,  while  I  was 
driven,  wi'  cauld  comfort  an'  hard  names, 
starvin',  frae  the  outer  gate.  Mony'sthe  time, 
leddy,  when  you  yoursel' — a  wee  bit  thing, 
not  higher  than  that — wad  shun  me,  an'  rin 
shriekin'  into  the  arms  o'  your  maids.  Mojiy's 
the  time  I've  heard  'em  quiet  your  greetin', 
an'  ca'  ye  frae  your  mischief  tricks  wi' — 
^  Blanchie's  coming  !'  But  when  ye  cam'  to 
be  a  strappin'  lassie,  ye  didna  mind  'em, — 
they  couldna  gar  ye  rin'  wi' — '  Blanchie's 
coming !'  Sae  they  tolled  ye  tales  o'  witch- 
craft an'  sorcery — o'  ghaists  an'  wraiths 
— o'  dealings  wi'  the  auld  un,  always  stirrin' 
my  name  i'  the  broth.  God  forgie  'em! 
But  thae  days  are  a'  gane  by,  an'  what's 
past  it's  nae  use  to  think  o'.  Tak'  aff  this 
clout,  guid  my  leddy,  an'  pour  in  mair 
ba'sam.  Th'  auld  monk's  right  handy  in 
his  craft ; — thae  semples  ha'  dune  me  a  warld 
o'  guid.  An'  a'  goes  on  weel,  I'll  e'en  quit 
wi'  to-morrow's  dawnin' ;  for  Isabel  maun  be 
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seen,  an'  -who'll  gang  to  see  her  but  my- 
sel'?" 

"  I  would  gladly  argue  you  out  of  that 
resolution,  Blanche,"  observed  Helen;  ''for 
you  have  not  strength  to  go  abroad." 

"  Dinna  gainsay  me,  leddy,  for  gae  I 
"will,  an  not  a'  the  warld  shall  stop  me  an' 
I  ance  say  sae,"  was  the  dogged  reply. 

Thus  resolved,  the  Lady  Helen  left  her. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Lords 
Lumley  and  De  Neville,  accompanied  by 
Sidney,  paid  her  a  visit.  She  received  them 
with  her  wonted  freedom;  but,  feeling  in- 
clined for  sleep,  begged  they  would  take 
another  opportunity  if  they  .had  anything 
to  say.  As  they  retired,  however,  she 
checked  Lord  Lumley  by  a  chain  of  gold 
which  hung  from  his  neck,  and  pulling  his 
head  down  to  her,  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"  After  this  day's  wark,  ye'll  maybe  be- 
lieve that  a'  the  crap  isna  chaff.  Hark  ye, 
Laird  o'  Lumley  !     An'  ye  dinna  gie  your 
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bairn  to  the  young  Eosallin,  when  he  comes 
frae  France,  o'  your  ain  free  will,  I'll  gie  her 
tir  him  myser,  an'  nae  thanks  to  ye." 

"  Mysterious  woman !"  spoke  his  lordship, 
''  many  an  unhappy  hour,  many  a  sleepless 
night  have  I  spent  in  considering  how  I  can, 
consistently  with  the  honour  of  my  family, 
unite  my  daughter  to  the  man  of  her  choice. 
It  has  cost  me  days  of  pain  to  be  the  cause 
of  so  much  distress  of  mind  to  her;  but 
being  my  only  child,  on  whom  my  name  and 
titles  are  likely  to  devolve,  we  sought  for 
her  a  noble  alliance." 

"  An'  ye  a'maist  pat  your  fit  untiF  it,  my 
Laird.  An'  ye  had  gi'enher  to  Hepburn — 
an'  wlia  hindered  ye  but  Eosallin? — ye  wad 
ha'  made  a  noble  alliance,  I'm  thinkin. 
Helen  o'  Lumley  wad  ha'  looked  gej  weel 
dandlin'  in  her  arms  the  baii'n  o'  a  Hieland 
herdsman's  bastard.  Ask  at  yourleddy,  Laird 
o'  Lumley,  what  she  thinks  o'  that  bit  news, 
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an'  ask  at  yourseF  whether  the  braw  young 
striplin'  that  prevented  siccan  a  disgrace, 
an'  twice  saved  the  life  o'  your  bairn,  hasna 
maist  right  to  her  han'  ?" 

Lord  Lumley  started  at  this  second  dis- 
closure that  Hepburn  was  not  of  noble  birth, 
though  he  had  learnt  the  fact  before  from^his 
daughter ;  but  he  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  what  a  gulf  of  shame  his  family  had 
avoided,  and  what  a  chaos  of  wretchedness 
his  daughter  had  escaped.  This  led  him  to 
think  of  the  singular  instrument  of  his 
houses  redemption,  as  she  lay  before  him; 
for  in  no  other  light  could  he  look  on  the 
deliverance  of  his  daughter  from  an  alliance 
with  Hepburn.  After  a  pause  of  some 
moments,  he  assured  the  Prophetess  that 
he,  as  well  as  Lady  Lumley,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  themselves  that  they  might 
yet  bestow  their  daughter's  hand  on  the 
young  Eosallin,  in  the  event  of  the  birth  of 
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a  son  and  heir,  rather  than  consign  her 
youthful  days  to  hopeless  melancholy ;  but 
in  any  other  event,  they  were  undecided 
how  to  act. 

"  Then  I'll  act  for  ye  myseiy  said  Blanche, 
in  an  assuming  tone;  "  the striplin's  as  wor- 
thy o'  your  daughter  as  your  daughter  is  o' 
him,  an'  wae  to  the  house  o'  Lumley  if  they 
tak'  upo'  themsels  to  sever  young  hearts, 
hound  to  ane  anither,  for  pride  o'  bluid. 
Tak'  that  warnin'  to  yoursel,  my  Laird, — 
it'll  hide  a  little  thinkin'  o' !" 

Thus  admonished,  his  lordship  left  her. 

True  to  her  purpose,  Blanche  next  morn- 
ing left  the  castle,  and  confining  herself  for 
a  few  days  to  her  cottage  on  the  burn  side, 
to  recover  strength  for  her  further  opera- 
tions, was  seldom  seen,  except  by  Helen  and 
Sidney,  who  met  her  as  usual  each  morning 
at  the  grotto. 

Though  yet  in  a  debilitated  state,  she 
worked  herself  up  to  the  execution   of  a 
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design,  more  daring,  perhaps,  than  any  slie 
had  hitherto  conceived,  and  one  from  the 
contemplation  of  which  an  ordinary  mind 
would  shrink.  This  was  no  other  than  to 
obtain  access  to  the  interior  of  the  Black 
Castle  by  means  of  Eebello's  cloak,  which 
our  readers  will  recollect  she  had  torn  from 
his  shoulders  in  the  thicket. 

From  the  spies  her  adroitness  had  enabled 
her  to  make  of  certain  of  the  Durham  ban- 
ditti, she  was  never  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
when  the  Black  Chief  and  his  confidential 
Father  in  God — Brother  Andrew,  alias 
Desmond,  alias  Rebello — were  absent  on 
their  predatory  excursions,  as  well  as  the 
hour  of  their  sallying  forth  and  the  houi*  of 
their  expected  return. 

All  days  were  alike  to  Blanche;  and, 
consequently,  having  information  that,  on 
the  following  Sunday,  Hepburn  and  Eebello, 
with  a  body  of  troopers,  meditated  a  sui'prise 
on  Swinburne  Castle,  to  settle  an  old  grudge 
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existing  between  the  Bandit  Chief  and  its 
owner,  John  de  Swinburne,  she  resolved 
that  Sunday  should  be  the  chosen  day  for 
her  enterprise. 

Accordingly,  having  coaxed  out  of  Annie 
Sourcrout — who  wished  as  sincerely  as  any 
honest  body  could  the  extirpation  of  the 
banditti,  perhaps  the  rather — though  we 
don't  venture  to  say  so — because  her  "  ain 
gude  man"  was  one  of  them — a  rusty  pair 
of  her  dear  Timothy's  boots  and  an  old 
slouch,  she  tucked  her  bundle  under  her  arm, 
and  hurried  through  the  village  with  the 
speed  of  one  bent  on  important  purposes — 
taking  little  or  no  notice  of  the  crowds  of 
"  varment"  in  their  holiday  clothes,  whom 
she  met  on  their  way  to  chapel,  and  still 
less  of  the  Deanery  bell  sounding  to  prayers 
— not  even  so  much  as  responding  to  it  by 
recommending  her  cause  into  the  hands  of 
Heaven. 

Striking  up  towards  Lumley,  she  was  on 
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the  point  of  descending  the  declivity  of  the 
Beck,  when  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  castle 
made  their  appearance  from  the  western 
entrance,  followed  by  De  Neville,  with  whom 
walked  Helen  and  Sidney.  They  appeared 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  refreshing 
loveliness  of  the  day  to  attend  mass  at  the 
rural  chapel  north-west  of  the  castle,  the 
path  to  which  led  close  past  the  Prophetess. 
To  her  surprise,  Lady  Lumley,  who  had 
never  before  been  able  to  disguise  her  aver- 
sion, now  bade  her  a  gracious  "  Good  mor- 
row!" 

"  It's  a  hard  heart  that  never  saftens," 
observed  the  Prophetess,  dryly;  ^*  and  as 
your  leddyship  is  na  langer  feared,  maybe 
ye  wad  let  me  tak'  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  ee." 

Lady  Lumley  smiled  and  turned  towards 
her.  The  stealthy  pace  and  searching  eye 
with  which  Blanche  advanced  face  to  face 
to  her  ladyship,  would  have  almost  excused 
an  emotion  of  alarm  in  any  one.     Her  lady- 
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ship,  however,  betrayed  none;  but  under- 
went the  scrutiny  with  smiling  indifference, , 
observing  that  she  hoped  all  was  right. 

"  It  is  a'  right,  my  leddy !"  exclaimed 
the  Prophetess,  clapping  her  hands — "it  is 
a'  right."  She  then  turned  to  Helen,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear: — "It's  a  lad-bairn 
your  mither's  heavy  wi',  as  sure  as  there's 
a  Heaven  abune  her.  I  ken  it  frae  her 
ee,  mair  by  token — it  leans  a'  to  the  right 
side." 

With  this  she  took  her  leave,  significantly 
winking  at  De  Neville,  nor  stopped  again 
till  within  half  a  mile  from  the  Black 
Castle. 

In  the  very  cave  where  she  had  so  lately 
secreted  Sidney,  she  wrapped  around  her 
Eebello's  ample  cloak,  distributing  the 
facings  so  that  the  guards  could  not  mistake 
them,  di^ew  on  the  sturdy  Timothy's  musty 
boots,  and  donned  his  greasy  slouch.  Our 
readers  will  guess  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
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possible  for  Blanche  to  do  all  this  without 
indulging  in  a  vociferous  laugh  at  its  com- 
pletion. Accordingly,  she  did  so  indulge, 
and  her  heart  revelled  in  the  success  with 
which  she  fancied  she  imitated  the  bravo's 
huge  and  pompous  strides,  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  which  brought  her  to  the 
outposts  of  the  tower.  Here  again  did  her 
soul  riot  in  the  luxury  of  finding  her  dis- 
guise so  perfect  as  to  enable  her  to  pass  the 
guards,  the  warder  of  the  castle — nay,  the 
very  keeper  of  Isabel's  chamber,  without  a 
single  question.  So  uninterrupted  had  been 
her  progress,  that,  though  by  her  desultory 
course  of  life  habitually  experiencing  sudden 
and  unlooked  for  occurrences,  she  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  her  senses 
when  Isabel  sat  before  her. 

Discovering  herself,  however,  without 
delay,  to  the  forlorn  prisoner,  she  opened 
out  to  her  her  allotted  part  in  the  approach- 
ing tragedy. 
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Gladly  did  the  injured  maid,  who  lived 
only  for  revenge,  hear  that  on  her  devolved 
a  main  part  in  the  work  of  retribution. 
The  scheme  of  the  Prophetess  was,  that 
Isabel  should,  in  her  next  interview  with 
Hepburn,  assume  a  cheerful  bearing,  and 
express  herself  satisfied  with  her  captivity, 
provided  she  might  be  allowed  the  range  of 
the  castle;  that  the  most  consummate  art- 
fulness should  be  used  in  making  this  de- 
claration, so  as  to  smother  in  its  birth 
any  rising  suspicion. 

The  obj  ect  for  which  this  plan  of  conduct  had 
been  thought  by  Blanche  the  most  advisable, 
was,  to  enable  Isabel,  when  in  the  enjoyment 
of  greater  liberty,  and  when  all  was  ripe  for 
execution,  to  open  from  within,  the  door  of 
a  subterranean  passage  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  which  led  from  a  kind  of  hall,  and 
into  which,  as  a  focus,  all  the  secret  passages 
from  the  castles  of  Lumley  and  Hepburn, 
the  Priory  of  Finchale,  the  villa  of  Beare 
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Park,  the  cloisters  of  the  Durham  Cathedral, 
the  Moor,  the  Beck,  the  rural  chapel,  and 
the  cave  on  the  shore,  converged. 

Of  these  dens  of  darkness  none  had  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  than  Blanche.  In 
fact,  an  attempt  to  extirpate  the  banditti 
who  inhabited  and  principally  used  them, 
without  a  certain  knowledge  of  every  outlet, 
would  have  been  mere  madness,  as,  if  a 
single  passage  were  left  unguarded,  an  in- 
finitude of  labour  might  be  spent  in  vain. 
Aware  of  this,  the  artful  Blanche  employed 
her  time,  night  and  day,  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  whether,  of  late,  any  fresh  outlet 
had  been  wrought  with  which'  she  was  un- 
acquainted, for,  of  all  things,  she  dreaded 
most  the  possibility  of  a  failure. 

In  Isabel  she  found  not  only  a  willing, 
but  a  ready  and  enthusiastic  instrument. 
Further  arranging,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  she  would  take  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  spoil  had  gulped  the  bait, 
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and  suggesting  that  she  would,  in  due  time, 
reveal  the  particulars  of  what  she  wished  to 
be  done,  she  departed,  with  her  last  words 
enjoining  the  delighted  Isabel,  if  she  should 
so  far  regain  her  liberty  as  to  be  allowed  the 
range  of  the  castle,  never  to  fail  of  being 
found  in  the  cave  below  the  cliff,  at  the  hour 
of  midnight,  till  they  met  again. 

Meanwhile,  Helen  revealed  to  her  mother 
the  words  of  the  Prophetess  concerning  the 
child  witli  which  she  was  pregnant;  and, 
strange  to  say,  her  ladyship  gave  way  to  an 
expression  of  delight,  and  acknowledged  her- 
self decidedly  of  opinion  that  an  experienced 
eye  could  tell  the  sex  of  a  child  before  its 
birth;  though  it  is  probable,  if  an  oracle 
from  Heaven,  much  less  the  scouted  Blanche, 
had  said  it  would  be  a  daughter,  she  would 
have  thought  proper  to  remain  incredulous 
till  the  hour  of  delivery,— so  much  are  we  in- 
clined to  attach  implicit  credence  to  what  we 
wish  to  hear,  and  entirely  to  disclaim  what  is. 
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intlie  slightest  degree,  contrary  to  our  inclina- 
tions. At  all  events,  it  was  the  first  time 
Blanche  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  say 
anything  which  met  with  her  ladyship's 
approbation;  principally  because  her  con- 
clusions and  predictions  had  been  ever  at 
variance  with  the  views  of  her  ladyship. 

The  revelation  of  Sidney's  birth,  and  the 
assurance  of  Blanche,  that  all  her  projected 
machinations  would  work  beneficially  for 
the  house  of  Lumley,  had  wrought  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  the  opinions  of  its  noble  owner 
and  his  lady.  Before,  they  had  estimated 
the  conduct  of  the  Prophetess,  not  with  a 
view  to  its  results,  but  with  a'  view  merely 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  cer- 
tainly appeared  inauspicious,  so  far  as  the 
honour  of  Lumley  was  likely  to  be  com- 
promised, by  the  alliance  of  its  heiress  with 
an  unknown.  Now,  a  certain  something 
convinced  them  that  she  would  not  so  have 
busied  herself  to  bring  about  the  union  of 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Helen  with  Eosallin,  unless  she  had  within 
her  reach  information  of  an  unquestionable 
nature,  that  Lumley  would  be  no  sufferer 
by  the  match ;  and  his  lordship  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that,  as  Hepburn  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Prophetess  to  be  her 
own  illegitimate  child,  it  might  not  be  im- 
probable that  Eosallin  was  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  Hepburn  domain. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  there  was  no 
question — that  a  short  period  would  unravel 
all ;  and  to  that  period  each  looked  forward 
with  intense  and  painful  interest. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  tell  who  felt 
most  acutely ; — Lord  Lumley  and  his  lady, 
who  were  all  anxiety  for  the  approaching 
birth,  and  for  the  honour  of  their  house, 
which  must  lose  or  gain  by  the  identity  of 
their  intended  son-in-law; — or  De  Neville, 
who  looked  anxiously  for  the  restoration  of 
his  wife  and  son; — or  Sidney,  who  sighed 
for  the  mother  she  had  been  promised,  and 
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the  return  of  her  beloved  brother,  and  who 
had,  moreover,  her  individual  anxieties  for 
the  hare-brained  Hotspur,  who  was  so  jealous 
of  her  honour  that  he  could  have  picked  a 
quarrel  with  the  stocks  and  stones  of  the 
castle- walls ; — or  Helen,  who  pined  for  the 
return  of  her  love,  and  longed  to  see  the 
enraptured  smile  of  her  parents  when  they 
should  hear  him  proclaimed  the  heir  of  De 
Neville; — or  Isabel,  who  hourly  besieged 
Heaven  for  an  early  and  a  deep  revenge ; — 
or  Blanche,  the  prime  mechanic  of  an  engine 
to  avenge  the  curse  of  an  infidel  son,  which 
had  grown  almost  too  powerful  for  the 
engineer,  and  threatened  to  fly  off,  without 
the  guidance  of  the  hand  that  constructed 
it. 

But  there  was  yet  another,  than  any  of 
these  a  greater  sufferer.  One  who,  though 
innocent  as  a  lamb  of  the  crimes  attributed 
to  him,  had  been  rendered,  by  calumny  and 
hoary  slander,  an  object  of  mistrust  and 
l2 
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suspicion  to  those  whom  it  was  his  greatest 
interest  to  conciliate ;  one,  whom  it  had  been 
the  pastime  of  fortune  to  bait  by  every 
species  of  rending  disappointment ;  one  who, 
with  a  heart  susceptible  of  every  warm  emo- 
tion, had  been  cruelly  driven  from  the  only 
objects  that  ever  excited  them ;  one,  who  had 
been  prodigal  of  his  life  to  save  another's, 
and  had  been  requited  with  her  parents'  in- 
gratitude; one,  who  had  loved,  only  to  be 
torn  from  the  dear  object  of  his  affection ;  one, 
who  had  found  a  sister  only  to  be  bereft  of 
the  solace  of  her  society ;  one,  who  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  he  had  parents,  in 
his  native  land,  whom  he  never  knew,  and 
the  knowledge  of  whom  was  capriciously 
withheld  from  him;  one,  whose  life  was 
beset,  whose  every  hour  of  existence  was 
envied ;  one,  who  had  endured,  and  was  still 
enduring  poverty  in  its  last  stage  of  priva- 
tion ;  one,  whose  solitary  and  hopeless  reflec- 
tion, by  day  and  by  night,  alone  in  the 
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pathless  wood,  or  with  his  comrades  in  the 
camp,  was,  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  achieve  for  him  the  possession  of  the 
maid  he  loved;  one,  who  had  been  sent 
adrift,  the  plaything  of  a  prediction;  and 
to  him  we  return. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIL 


"  Now  kiss  our  royal  hand,  thou  valiant  strip ; 
Take  that, — and  rise  a  manufactured  knight." 
The  Lay-Brothjer's  JManuscript. 


On  the  evening  of  the  eventful  day  which 
humbled  France  in  the  field  of  Creci,  King 
Edward,  mounted  on  an  ambling  palfrey, 
rode,  with  the  Black  Prince,  through  the 
ranks  of  his  victorious  army,  profusely  dis- 
pensing the  favours  of  his  royal  hand  on 
the  most  deserving  of  his  followers. 

As  they  approached  the  camp  of  the 
Percy,  Edward  saw  that  oak  of  English 
chivalry,  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  resting 
on  the  iron  hilt  of  his  long  sword,  and  cased 
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in  a  coat  of  mail,  which,  by  the  gouts  of 
blood  crusted  on  the  brazen  bosses  of  its 
rivets,  and  the  splashes  of  gore  and  froth 
which  mackled  the  brightness  of  its  steel 
plates,  gave  reeking  testimony  of  the  might 
and  valour  of  its  wearer. 

"  What  1"  exclaimed  the  merry  monarch, 
prancing  up  to  him ;  "  under  arms,  Percy, 
when  all  the  camp  is  feasting !  Methinks 
you  and  our  straight-limbed  son  should  have 
been  blacksmiths." 

The  Percy  smiled,  and  the  Black  Prince 
laughed  outright,  at  his  father's  raillery. 

"What  say'st  thou,  fair  son?"  resumed 
the  king,  "  should  we  not  put  oiu'  lion  of 
Northumberland  under  arrest,  for  bearing 
arms  in  time  of  peace  ?'^ 

"  Peace  !'^  echoed  the  Percy,  stui^dily. 
"  The  French  have  rallied,  my  liege ;  fresh 
forces  are  swarming  into  the  field ;  and  if  a 
veteran,  grown  grey  in  camp  and  battle, 
dare  advise  his  monarch,  Percy  would  ad- 
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vise  the  King  of  England  to  command  his 
troops  under  arms,  till  dawn  again  calls 
them  to  the  conflict,  or  tells  them  they  are 
victors." 

Edward  raised  his  truncheon,  and,  at 
the  signal,  his  aides-de-camp  came  galloping 
around  him. 

"  Command  our  forces  under  arms,"  cried 
he ;  "  let  the  wassail  cease,  and,  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  let  every  man  lie  to 
his  weapons." 

Percy  stood  upright,  struck  his  mailed 
hand  on  his  sword-hilt,  and  lifting  his 
helmet  from  his  brows,  graciously  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  of  his  sovereign. 

"What  say'st,  Ned?"  interrogated  the 
king;  "  does  it  become  us  thus  to  obey  our 
subject?" 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  Black  Prince,  with 
that  chivalrous  grace  of  which  his  very 
name  now   conveys  the   idea,    "many  a 
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crowned  head  has  listened  to  the  advice  of 
a  Percy.  They  have  ever  been  the  bravest 
defenders  of  the  island  nest  of  the  lungs  of 
England." 

"  Beshrew  me,  but  thou  mak'st  me  proud 
of  this  same  Percy.  What  say'st,  sturdy 
Harry,  to  the  coronet  of  our  Earldom  of 
Northiunberland  ?"  * 

A  deep  obeisance  spoke  the  gratitude  of 
the  chieftain;  but  not  a  word  escaped  his 
lips. 

"  And  now,  my  fair  son,"  resumed  Ed* 
ward,  "  since  we  have  done  our  duty  to  this 
right  arm  of  ours,  it  behoves  that  we  should 
find  the  stripling  who  plunged  his  pike  into 
the  weasand  of  the  Earl  of  Blois,  and  saved 
thy  precious  life,  about  to  be  sacrificed  to 
his  broad-sword.  We  will  knight  him,  by 
all  the  saints  in  the  calendar !  should  he  be 


♦  The  Percy  of  this  period   was  the  first  Earl  of 
Northumberland. 
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our  meanest  subject.  Hast  thou  in  thy  stal- 
wart band,  Northumberland,  a  boy  braver 
than  the  rest  of  his  fellows?  Shouldst 
know  him  again,  Ned  ?" 

"  Ay,  by  my  bright  sword,  father,'^  re- 
plied the  Black  Prince;  "  his  face  is  too  like 
a  De  Neville's  to  be  easily  forgotten." 

"  A  Neville's !"  echoed  the  king;  '^  what, 
has  he  our  stay-at-home  Ealph's  gentle 
features?  By'r  lady,  I  would  dub  him  for 
the  very  likeness.  Hast  thou,  I  say,  Percy, 
tiuch  a  youth  among  thy  followers  ?'' 

'^  There  was  such  a  one,  my  liege,  came 
here  some  days  ago,  whose  mien  a  veteran 
soldier's  eyes  do  love  to  rest  upon.  He  said 
he  knew  no  art  of  war,  but  desperation 
drove  him  hither.  He  had  upon  him  a 
rusty  hauberk.  We  put  into  his  hands  a 
pike,  and  placed  him  in  the  last  of  the 
ranks." 

"  The  same,  by  Heaven!"  exclaimed  the 
prince. 
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"Did  he  do  aught  in  fight,  to-day?" 
asked  the  king. 

"  My  liege,"  replied  the  Percy,  "  he 
shamed  the  bravest.  Twice  I  drove  him 
from  the  front  of  the  battle,  for  he  knew 
no  discipline ;  twice  he  disobeyed  me.  But 
his  deeds  were  such,  pardon  me,  my  liege, 
I  overlooked  his  conduct  with  a  reprimand, 
clad  him  as  one  of  my  near  retainers,  and 
placed  him  in  the  second  ranks.  He  is 
now  restless  as  a  war-horse  for  to-morrow's 
battle." 

"  Thou  didst  well,  Northumberland;  but 
we  will  teach  him  deeds  of  chivalry.  Call 
him  forth." 

While  a  squire  in  attendance  went  to 
summon  the  intrepid  youth,  the  monarch 
continued — 

"  We  will  leave  a  lesson  to  posterity.  It 
shall  be  said  among  them,  that  the  third 
Edward  rewarded  merit,  not  blood,  on  the 
field  of  Creci.     How  now,  Sir  Squire  ?" 
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"  May  it  please  your  majesty,  the  young 
soldier  returns  for  answer,  that  the  Percy 
bade  him  not  to  quit  his  post  on  any  pretext ; 
and  he  resolutely  refuses  to  attend  the  pre- 
sence, till  the  Percy  himsehf  commands 
him." 

The  earl  smiled,  and  the  king  whispered 
to  his  son,  who  observed — 

'^  Perhaps  he  is  merry-making  with  his 
new  comrades?" 

"  No,  your  highness,"  resumed  the  squire; 
"  while  his  comrades  are  reclining  on  their 
arms,  he  stands  leaning  on  his  pike." 

"  What  are  his  looks?"  asked  the  king. 

"  Fierce  and  melancholy,  my  liege." 

"  Go,  tell  him,  the  King  of  England  com- 
mands his  presence." 

"  1*11  wager  a  trifle  he'll  not  come,"  ob- 
served the  Percy,  addressing  the  prince. 

"  A  wager !  with  all  my  heart.  My  black 
jennet  against  your  surly-looking  iron-grey 
there,"  replied  the  prince. 
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"  No,  your  highness ;  I  cannot  part  with 
Ned,"  said  the  Percy,  shaking  his  head, 
and  patting  the  arched  neck  of  the  noble 
beast. 

"Ned!"  echoed  the  king;  "our  own 
royal  name,  'fore  St.  George." 

"  Yes,  my  liege,  Ned  was  foaled  the  day 
your  royal  son  was  born.  He  is  too  old 
now  to  bear  the  brunt  of  an  onset ;  but,  in 
our  marches,  he  carries  his  master,  with  as 
much  fire  and  beauty  as  the  youngest  of  his 
grandsons.  I  cannot  part  with  him,  your 
highness." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  prince;  "my 
jewelled  riding-sword  against  that  ugly  steel- 
hilted  Goliath  of  youi's." 

"  Your  highness  makes  unlucky  hits  this 
eve;  this  is  an  old  friend,  too,"  replied  the 
earl,  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt.  "  The 
sword  that  has  carried  Harry  Percy  through 
France,  shall  rust  on  the  walls  of  his  own 
castle." 
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The  monarch,  who  had  listened  with  ad- 
miration, now  interrupted  them,  by  observ- 
ing, that  if  the  Percy  were  so  confident  of 
the  discipline  of  his  young  volunteer,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  accept  any  wager. 

"  Your  majesty  is  right.  I  will  take  both 
his  highness'  wagers,"  replied  the  earl. 

"  Lost,  'fore  Heaven !"  exclaimed  the  king, 
as  he  saw  the  squire  returning,  unaccom- 
panied, at  some  distance.  '^  Well,  what 
says  the  obdurate  stripling?" 

"  He  requires  some  token  of  your  ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  and  the  Percy's  permission," 
returned  the  squire. 

"  Lead  us  to  this  prince  of  stupidity.  Sir 
Harry,"  demanded  the  king.  "  If  he  will 
not  come  to  us,  we  must  perforce  go  to  him. 
By  our  royal  hand,  we  will  punish  him  as 
he  deserves." 

Percy  led  the  way  to  the  place  where  the 
youth  was  standing.  As  the  recumbent 
warriors  around  him  caught  a  glimpse  of 
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their  king  and  prince,  they  rose,  and  formed 
themselves,  rank  and  file,  into  a  regular 
battalion.  The  king,  by  a  signal,  prevented 
their  acclamations,  and,  casting  his  eye  on 
the  object  of  his  curiosity,  seemed  struck 
with  his  gainly  figure,  and,  turning  to  his 
son,  laughingly  observed — 

"  This  is  sure  a  Neville's  bastard,  Ned. 
Whence  came  you,  boy?" 

"  From  Durham,  my  liege." 

"  Ah !  from  our  proud  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, say  you?  He,  no  doubt,  learnt  his 
manners  there,  Ned.  We  will  catechize 
him." 

The  prince  smiled,  and  the  king  again 
questioned : — 

"  What  is  your  name?" 

"  Edgar." 

"Nought  beside?" 

"  They  call  me  Kosallin." 

"  And  do  they  miscall  you,  that  you  say 
they  call  you  Eosallin?" 
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"  I  have  reason  to  believe  so,  my  liege." 

^'  How,  boy !  Wbat  have  you  been  since 
your  childhood?*' 

"  A  foundling." 

"  A  foundling !"  repeated  the  king,  ad- 
dressing his  son.  "  Well  mightst  thou  say  he 
was  like  a  Neville.  Our  cousin  Ralph  has 
been  at  his  tricks.  And  pray,  Sir  Laconic, 
what  are  you  by  profession  ?  " 

"  A  soldier,  in  the  service  of  your  majesty 
and  Sir  Harry  Percy." 

*'  And  a  brave  one,  too,  by  my  troth. 
Have  you  any  recollection  of  holding  a 
French  knight  at  arm's  length,  on  your 
pike's  point,  in  the  heat  of  to-day's  battle?" 

"  A  faint  one,  my  liege.'' 

*'And  of  those  features?"  resumed  the 
king,  pointing  to  his  son. 

Eosallin  looked  intently  at  the  prince, 
and  replied— 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  a  boy  like  that 
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saved  my  life  from  the  stroke  of  a  French 
battle-axe." 

The  king  smiled,  and  the  prince  explained 
to  him,  that  while  the  young  soldier  was 
withdrawing  his  spear  from  the  neck  of  the 
Earl  of  Blois,  a  single- armed  battle-axe  was 
aimed  at  his  head ;  that  he,  seeing  the 
danger  of  his  preserver,  struck  off  the  hand 
of  the  assailant,  before  the  weapon  fell,  and 
thereby  paid  his  debt  of  gratitude. 

"  But  I  have  one  to  pay,"  said  the 
monarch,  '^  which  shall  be  more  lasting. 
Come  forth.  Sir  Foundling.  On  thy  knees, 
proud  boy,  and  let  us  punish  thee." 

Edgar  advanced  from  the  ranks,  and, 
dropping  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  royal 
hand  extended  to  his  lips. 

"  Lend  me  thy  sword,  fair  son,"  said  the 
king. 

The  Black  Prince  extended  to  his  father 
a  long  thin  blade,  with  a  beautifully  em- 
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broidered  and  jewelled  hilt,  observing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  forfeited  to 
Percy. 

"  We  will  dispose  of  it  for  him,'^  said  the 
monarch,  merrily,  and  striking  our  hero 
across  the  shoulders,  exclaimed,  "  rise.  Sir 
Edgar  the  Foundling,  as  that  is  the  only 
name  we  know  thee  by.  Use  it,  for  lack 
of  a  better,  till  thou  find'st  thy  own." 

Edgar  again  kissed  the  royal  hand  as  he 
rose ;  and  the  king,  receiving  from  his  son 
the  baldric  and  sheath  of  the  weapon,  pre- 
sented them  to  the  newly-created  knight, 
observing,  that  so  brave  a  boy  deserved  to 
wear  the  sword  that  knighted  him. 

"  And  now.  Sir  Edgar,"  resumed  the 
monarch,  seeing  the  silent  gratitude  of  the 
youth,  as  he  kept  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground;  "look  on  your  king  and  prince: — 
you  have  saved  the  one  from  an  old  age  of 
sorrow ;  the  other,  from  an  untimely  grave : 
— you  have  spared  England  a  bitter  tear. 
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and  robbed  France  of  an  everlasting  tri- 
umph. We  entrust  you  to  our  cousin 
Percy,  to  whom  we  will  make  amends  for 
that  pretty  bauble.  Teach  him  feats  of 
chivalry,  noble  Percy ;  for,  by  Heaven,  'tis 
a  gainly  youth  as  king  e'er  gazed  upon. 
Train  him  for  our  court,  for  we  will  have 
him  near  the  person  of  our  son,  as  soon  as 
we  can  put  an  end  to  these  bloody  wars, 
and  return  to  our  own  little  island  in  peace. 
Tell  me,  Sir  Knight,  how  spoke  rumour 
of  those  restless  Scots,  when  you  left  our 
northern  counties?" 

"  That  David  was  mustering  his  clans, 
my  liege." 

"  We  have  heard  as  much,  and  'tis  well 
we  know  it.  Percy,  we  want  a  trusty  de- 
fender of  our  border  counties ;  and  though 
these  interminable  wars  call  for  all  our 
strength,  we  would  gladly  entrust  the  key 
of  our  kingdom  to  a  Percy.  What  says  our 
noble  cousin  ?     Will  he  be  our  defence  at 
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home,  while  we  ourselves  besiege  the  walls 
of  Calais  ?" 

"  My  liege,"  replied  the  earl,  "  it  matters 
little  where  the  Percy  fights,  so  that  it  be 
for  his  king  and  country." 

"  From  our  heart  we  thank  thee,  North- 
umberland," exclaimed  the  king,  grasping 
the  Percy's  hand,  as  he  drew  off  his 
gauntlet.  "We  shall  need  you  both  to- 
morrow, but  let  the  next  day's  dawn  see 
you  on  the  way  to  our  native  country. 
Take  care  of  our  young  knight,  Northum- 
berland, and  rally  old  De  Neville  on  his 
resemblance.  It  will  be  a  good  joke  for  us, 
when  we  next  see  him.  Go.  Heaven  bless 
you,  Percy ;  and  you.  Sir  Edgar !  Bear  our 
heart's  best  wishes  to  our  royal  Philippa. 
Be  what  ye  have  been,  and   our  kingdom 


is  secure." 


With  these  words,  the  monarch  and  his 
son  took  leave  of  them,  as  they  stood  un- 
covered, and  rode  off  to  the  next  station. 
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It  would  be  needless  to  detain  onr  readers 
longer  in  France,  and  little  interesting  to 
detail  the  particulars  of  the  Percy's  march, 
through  country  which,  for  the  most  part, 
we  have  already  described;  suffice  it,  that 
although  it  was  conducted  without  inter- 
ruption, his  stalwart  Northumbrians  did 
not  reach  Barnard  Castle  till  the  evening 
of  the  sixteenth  of  October. 

Here  they  were  met  by  Hotspur  and  his 
troop,  with  intelligence  that  the  King  of 
Scots,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Douglas, 
the  Earls  of  Monteith  and  Fife,  with  the 
flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  lay  en- 
camped in  Beare  Park,  where  they  were 
hourly  joined  by  the  disaffected  nobles  of 
the  north.  To  Percy  the  news  was  welcome ; 
to  our  hero,  doubly  so.  He  panted  to  do 
that  under  the  eye  of  his  love  which  had 
won  for  him,  in  a  foreign  land,  the  favour 
of  his  monarch,  and  thanked  Heaven  for  so 
glorious  an  opportunity. 
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With  glowing  enthusiasm  did  the  gallant 
Hotspur  hear  his  father  bear  testimony  to 
the  prowess  of  the  young  knight ;  and  gladly 
did  he  concede  his  own  place,  at  the  Percy^s 
right  hand,  during  the  encounters  which 
were  likely  to  ensue,  to  the  brave  and 
valorous  stranger,  whose  attractive  coun- 
tenance and  manly  form  won  for  him  the 
admiration  of  this  young  but  noble  sprig  of 
chivalry. 

It  was  resolved,  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  gaining  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Scottish  encampment.  Accordingly, 
after  a  few  hours  of  stolen  sleep,  the  little 
army  was  again  in  motion.  In  Auckland 
Park,  they  came  up  with  the  forces  of 
Souch,  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  Lords  Lumley  and  De  Neville,  Sir 
John  Mowbray,  Sir  Ralph  Hastings,  Sir 
Thomas  Rokeby,  "and  other  knights  and 
good  men  of  the  north,"  according  to  the 
Chronique  of  William  de  Packington.     The 
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associate  bands  were  headed  by  Queen  Phi- 
lippa,  in  person. 

Scarcely  had  the  chieftains  time  to  greet 
each  other,  and  compliment  the  young  Sir 
Edgar  on  his  glorious  deeds  at  Creci,  of 
which  Percy  made  a  loud  and  generous  boast, 
when  a  band  of  Scots,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Douglas,  and  a  few  of  the 
rebellious  knights  of  the  north,  among  whom 
was  Sir  Guy  of  Effingham,  holding  petty 
and  subordinate  stations,  was  espied  in  full 
march  towards  the  Park. 

The  English  bands  were  immediately 
under  arms,  and  forming  in  front  a  beautiful 
grove  of  spears,  on  which  the  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  playfully  glanced,  marched, 
rank  and  file,  to  Merrington,  where  they 
came  up  with  the  enemy.  The  fiery  Douglas 
gave  the  charge,  and  rushed,  with  true 
Scottish  impetuosity,  on  his  more  steady 
foe.  The  first  javelin  that  flew  from  an 
English  arm  was  that  of  Kosallin,  which 
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transfixed  the  temples  of  the  Lord  of  Effing- 
ham, who  stood  near  the  Douglas,  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  Thus  was  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Prophetess,  at  a  time  and  in  a 
manner  she  herself  little  expected,  literally 
verified : — 

"  De  ISTeville's  Bull,  ere  the  third  moon's  full, 
Shall  glut  on  the  brain  of  thy  craven  skull." 

The  skirmish,  after  some  hard  fighting, 
ended,  with  little  loss  to  the  English,  and 
at  the  expense,  to  the  Scottish  chieftain,  of 
two  hundred  men,  he  himself  with  difiiculty 
escaping  to  his  royal  master,  to  announce 
the  approach  of  the  English  host. 

Pushing  their  advantage,  the  associate 
chieftains  continued  their  march  to  the  Eed 
Hills,  a  cluster  of  sandy  mountains  on  the 
west  side  of  Durham  city.  None,  but  an 
army  of  hardy  Scots,  would  have  chosen 
such  ground  for  a  field  of  battle ;  and  here, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  English  knights, 
David,  with  his  forces,  waited  to  receive 
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them.  A  waving  line  of  archers  and  men- 
at-arms,  mounted  on  galloways,  with  banners 
streaming,  stationed  on  the  summits  of  the 
steep  and  abrupt  declivities  which  bordered 
the  river,  and  lining  the  valleys  at  every 
pass,  admonished  the  English  to  prepare  for 
the  charge.  With  every  disadvantage  of 
ground  and  numbers — the  Scottish  army  con- 
sisting of  thirty  thousand  men,  at  the  most 
moderate  calculation,  and  the  English  of 
less  than  sixteen  thousand— did  the  Percy 
gallantly  face  the  enemy. 

Of  the  four  divisions  in  which  the  array 
of  the  English  army  was  drawn  up,  the 
Percy  led  the  first,  supported,  on  the  right, 
by  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  intrepid 
Kosallin ;  on  the  left,  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham and  the  gallant  Hotspur.  The  second 
battalion  was  led  by  the  Lords  Lumley  aiid 
De  Neville,  supported  by  Lord  Hastings,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle.    Lord   Mowbray  and    Sir    Thomas 

VOL.  III.  M 
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Rokeby,  accompanied  by  the  cliivalrous 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  led  the  third;  and  at 
the  head  of  the  fourth,  rode  Edward  Baliol, 
sustained  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Lord  Roos,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land. 

Thus  arrayed,  each  division  consisting  of 
alternate  files  of  archers  and  men-at-arms, 
stood  the  hope  of  England ;  while  the  Queen 
Philippa,  who  had  gallantly  ridden  with 
her  nobles  to  the  field,  called  on  them  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  the  sceptre  of 
their  absent  monarch;  to  remember  that 
their  country  had  no  dependence  but  on 
them — the  rest  of  her  brave  sons  having 
followed  their  king  to  another  field  of  glory — 
to  avenge  themselves  of  the  advantage  taken 
by  the  perfidious  Scot;  and  let  it  ring 
through  the  ears  of  France,  that  while  she 
herself  was  humbled,  Scotland,  her  ally, 
had  fled  before  the  remnant  of  England's 
chivalry. 
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After  tliis  inspiring  appeal,  the  Queen 
expressed  her  boundless  confidence  in  the 
Percy  and  De  Neville,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
her  leaders,  recommended  them  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  and  retired,  with  her 
guards,  to  a  rising  ground,  where  she  might 
herself  be  witness  of  the  bravery  of  her 
troops.  In  her  train  were  found  most  of 
the  fair  and  high-born  dames  of  the  north , 
among  whom.  Lady  Helen  Lumley  and 
Lady  Sidney  De  Neville  occupied  conspi- 
cuous places,  near  the  person  of  her  Ma- 
jesty :  such  was  the  confidence  the  British 
fair  ones,  in  that  age  of  chivalry,  placed  in 
the  valour  and  devotion  of  their  country's 
defenders. 

Opposite,  the  army  of  the  Scots  stood 
arrayed,  in  three  divisions.  The  High 
Steward  led  the  van,  supported  by  the  Earl 
of  March,  and  Eonald  of  the  Isles,  with 
his  troop  of  cross-bowmen.  The  second 
line  boasted  the  chieftainship  of  Douglas 
M  2. 
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and  Murray ;  and  the  third,  formed  of  the 
flower  of  Scotland's  nobility,  and  the  choicest 
soldiers  of  France,  marched  under  the  com- 
mand of  David,  in  person. 

At  a  distance  from  the  battle  field,  yet 
within  hearing  of  the  clamour  of  the  con- 
flict, in  a  sequestered  spot,  called  "  The 
Maiden's  Bower,"  the  prior  and  monks  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  admonished  by  a  dream, 
had  erected  a  cross  of  wood,  round  which 
they  incessantly  prayed,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  moment  of  the  battle;  and,  on  a 
little  hill,  far  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action 
than  any  other  but  one  of  the  combatants 
would  have  ventured,  was  seen  the  lofty 
figure  of  Blanche,  clad  in  a  dark  red  mantle, 
with  crossed  arms,  ready  to  glut  her  eyes 
on  the  carnage  about  to  ensue. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


"  Now,  Esperance  ! — Percy  ! — and  set  on. 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy." 

Shakspere. 


There  waited  but  the  signal.'  The  irnpa* 
tient  King  of  Scots,  with  the  appetite  of  a 
glutton  for  his  enemy's  blood,  gave  the  word 
of  command.  The  trumpets  sounded — the 
vociferous  clamour  of  the  combatants  di'owned 
theii'  brazen  voice,  and  in  one  instant,  ten 
thousand  arrows  flew,  ten  thousand  spears 
were  shivered,  ten  thousand  helmets  rent, 
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ten  thousand  heroes  struck.  The  van  of 
the  Scottish  army  shrunk  from  the  brunt  of 
the  English  barbs,  till,  galled  too  sore,  it 
rushed  impetuously  on  the  division  of  Percy, 
and,  by  the  weight  of  its  numbers,  broke  all 
before  it,  putting  the  stout  Northumbrians 
into  confusion,  and  driving  them  several 
paces  backwards. 

Fiercely  did  the  sturdy  Percy  battle  to 
recover  his  ground.  Looking  around  him, 
it  was  evident  no  assistance  could  reach  him 
from  any  other  quarter — each  division  being, 
like  his  own,  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 
Valorously  did  the  gallant  Hotspur  fight  for 
his  king,  his  country,  his  home,  and  his 
lady-love,  whose  eye  he  knew  was  upon 
him. 

Rosallin,  too,  had  seen  the  figure  of  his 
Helen,  and  worlds  would  he  have  given  to 
achieve  anything  that  might  attract  her 
attention.  Regardless  of  his  person — re- 
gardless  of  discipline  —  regardless   of  the 
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number  of  his  enemies,  he  flung  himself  into 
the  thick  of  the  fray  with  the  desperation 
of  a  hungry  lion,  slashing  to  and  fro,  but 
never  warding  a  single  stroke.  It  was  evi- 
dent this  could  not  last  long,  and  the  heart 
of  every  beholder  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Hotspur  was  breathless, — the  Percy 
could  scarcely  lift  his  arm,  and  the  blood 
was  seen  oozing  from  the  clasps  of  Kosallin's 
mail.  Another  effort  of  the  foe  must  have 
decided  the  fate  of  England.  The  penetrat- 
ing voice  of  Blanche  found  its  way  through 
the  din  of  battle. 

"  Rosallin ! — Rosallin !  gae  on ! 
Or  the  battle  can  never  be  won. 
Dinna  blench — dinna  blench  frae  your  post, 
Or  Helen  o'  Lumley  is  lost." 

The  inspiriting  voice  and  language  of  the 
Prophetess  gave  our  hero  Herculean  strength. 
Knowing  that  all  his  might  was  in  his  arm, 
and  having  had  disastrous  proof  that  he 
could  not  cleave  his  way  with  his  sword,  he 
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struck  down  a  Scot,  wrenched  the  Lochaber 
axe  from  his  grasp  as  he  fell,  and  flinging 
his  sword  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  with  the 
vigour  of  desperation  wielded  his  weapon 
over  his  head,  and  at  a  blow  cleft  the  helmet 
and  skull  of  the  Earl  of  March  in  twain. 
Again  and  again  did  he  strike  like  an  un- 
trained savage,  never  failing  to  fell  the 
foremost  till  he  had  worked  his  way  too 
far  in  the  battle,  and  w\^s  well-nigh  sur- 
rounded. 

The  danger  of  their  brave  comrade,  and 
the  animation  imparted  to  the  Northum- 
brians by  the  death-blow  of  the  Scottish 
leader,  incited  them  to  the  rescue.  The 
Percy  and  his  valiant  son  again  rallied,  and 
thrusting  before  them  the  exhausted  foe, 
soon  came  on  a  level  with  their  comrade, 
with  cries  of  *'  a  Percy !" — "  to  the  rescue !" 
Again,  breast  to  breast,  did  the  heroes  fight, 
each  inspiriting  the  rest  to  fresh  exertions, 
till  the   Scottish  van  sensibly  gave  way 
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before  them.  Baliol  now  rushing  in  with 
his  cavaUy,  at  full  speed,  threw  the  enemy 
into  confusion,  and  the  English  regained 
their  ground. 

They  chose  rather  to  breathe  for  the 
moment  than  to  pursue  the  distracted  bands 
of  the  High-Steward.  It  was  but  for  an 
instant.  Percy  and  Baliol,  joining  their 
bodies  of  horse,  rapidly  charged  the  flank  of 
the  king's  division,  which  was  fast  over- 
powering the  forces  of  Lumley  and  De 
Neville.  Again  was  the  tide  turned,  by  this 
masterly  attack,  in  favour  of  the  English; 
for,  while  contending  man  to  man  in  front, 
the  Scottish  division  was  completely  cut 
through  by  the  impetuous  troopers,  leaving 
only  a  thin  rank  to  be  mown  down  by 
Lumley  and  De  Neville.  Not  content  with 
this,  Rosallin,  with  a  small  detachment, 
charged  them  in  the  rear,  and  cut  his  way 
through,  till,  face  to  face,  he  unconsciously 
met  his  own  father. 


m3 
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"  Who  is  this  youth?"  asked  the  veteran 
De  Neville  of  Lord  Lumley,  both  having 
witnessed  his  undaunted  career.  ''  He  fights 
like  a  De  Neville.  How  ! — a  belted  English 
knight  with  a  Lochaber  axe?  I  should  have 
called  him  a  deserter,  but  that  he  deals  in 
Scottish  blood." 

"  Lord  Lumley  once  knew  him  who  stands 
before  you,"  answered  our  hero,  calmly,  still 
keeping  his  visor  closed,  "  perhaps  he  may 
know  him  better  after  this  day's  battle." 

The  division  of  De  Neville  had  been 
driven,  by  dint  of  numbers,  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  hill  from  which  the  royal  Philippa 
surveyed  the  battle.  This  parley  was  there- 
fore partially  overheard  by  her  Majesty,  as 
also  by  Helen  and  Sidney, -r-the  former  of 
whom,  recognising  the  voice  of  Eosallin,  as 
he  addressed  her  father,  and  seeing  his  mail 
splashed  with  blood  from  head  to  foot, 
uttered  a  rending  shriek,  and  sunk  fainting 
into  the  arms  of  her  friend,  who  was  yet 
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unconscious  that  the  hero  of  the  day,  in 
praise  of  whose  valour  the  Queen  had  warmly 
and  enthusiastically  spoken  from  the  onset, 
was  her  own  brother. 

Rosallin  knew  the  bitter  shriek  of  his 
love,  and  fain  would  have  flown  to  her; 
but,  at  that  moment,  a  formidable  phalanx 
having  formed  round  the  Scottish  king, 
called  upon  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 
Again  plunging  into  the  thick  of  fight,  the 
legions  of  David,  brave  and  dauntless  as 
they  were,  gave  way  before  the  united  force 
of  the  English,  who,  flushed  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  victory,  fought  as  freshly  as  if 
they  had  but  then  been  led  to  the  charge. 

To  a  man  were  the  brave  Scots,  who  still 
clung  to  the  fortunes  of  their  monarch, 
slain  or  taken  prisoners;  and,  in  this  last 
and  desperate  struggle,  it  was  the  lot  of  our 
hero  to  encounter,  successively,  MuiTay  and 
Douglas, — the  former  of  whom  he  slew, — 
the  latter,  made  his  prisoner.     Still  did  the 
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distressed  and  harassed  king,  with  an  intre- 
pidity deserving  of  a  better  fate,  thougli  he 
saw  his  nobles  and  the  very  flower  of  his 
bands  cut  down  before  him,  struggle  to  turn 
the  tide  of  battle ;  till,  covered  with  wounds, 
pierced  with  arrows,  and  his  sword  struck 
from  his  hand,  he  gave  way  before  the 
furious  multitudes  around  him,  leapt  the 
breastwork  of  the  bridge  which  spanned  the 
river,  and  w^as  taken  prisoner  by  a  Northum- 
brian squire.  The  heroic  band  who  had 
supported  him  to  the  last,  now  reduced  to 
less  than  eighty  men,  seeing  their  monarch 
a  captive,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were 
content  to  share  his  captivity. 

Thus  terminated  this  bloody  and  memor- 
able battle,  having  lasted  only  three  hours — 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  noon ;  in  which 
moment  of  time,  fifteen  thousand  Scots  were 
slaughtered.  Many  thousands  were  also 
taken  prisoners,  and  among  the  dead  and 
the  captive  were  numbered  the  proudest  of 
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Scotland's  nobles — the  Lest  and  bravest  of 
her  humbler  sons. 

It  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  mention 
here,  that,  in  commemoration  of  this  day's 
victory,  a  magnificent  cross  was  erected  on 
the  field  of  battle,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Lord 
Kalph  De  Neville,  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name.  The  ruins  of  it  are  still  seen,  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  city  of  Durham. 

The  moment  the  victorious  trumpet 
sounded,  the  monks  in  the  Maiden's  Bower 
gave  a  signal  to  the  brethren  on  the  look- 
out from  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  who 
thereupon  proclaimed  the  victory  by  singing 
the  Te  Deimi  in  procession  through  the 
city. 

After  a  gratulatory  interview  between 
Queen  Philippa  and  her  conquering  chief- 
tains, she  took  occasion,  in  no  qualified 
terms,  to  extol  the  deeds  of  the  valorous 
knight  who  had  achieved  so  much  of  that 
day's  triumph,  and  seemed  well  pleased  to 
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hear  from  the  Percy,  of  the  distinguished 
marks  of  approbation  conferred  on  the  young 
hero  by  her  royal  lord,  on  the  field  of  Creci, 
in  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  life 
of  her  favourite  son,  concluding  with  an  as- 
surance that  she  would  herself  pay  suit  to  the 
king  for  his  further  advancement,  and  ex- 
tend to  him  also  her  own  royal  favour. 

Our  hero  had  modestly  stood  aloof,  but 
hearing  her  Majesty's  last  words,  he  stepped 
forward,  threw  himself  on  one  knee,  and 
said — 

"  Most  royal  lady,  pardon  the  presump- 
tion of  a  young  but  faithful  soldier,  un- 
trained to  courts  and  knightly  courtesy, 
whose  only  claim  to  your  Majesty's  notice  is 
the  having  done  his  duty.  Eeward  I  do 
not  seek.  My  gracious  Sovereign  has  en- 
nobled me.  'Twas  the  loftiest  of  my  wishes ; 
but,  if  I  may  deign  to  ask  a  favoui',  I  fain 
would  use  my  privilege.      It  is  in  your 
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power,  illustrious  Philippa,  to  confer  on  me, 
by  a  single  word,  more  than  the  munificence 
of  potentates  could  ever  contemplate." 

"  Speak  it,  Sir  Edgar.  What  we  may  do 
for  fair  and  straight-limbed  knight,  without 
the  intervention  of  our  royal  lord,  we  will 
assuredly  do  for  thee." 

"  It  was  my  fortune,  most  royal  lady, 
when  nameless  and  deedless,  to  win  the 
heart  of  the  daughter  of  Lumley " 

"  And  if  the  maiden  requite  thy  love,  Sir 
Knight,"  interrupted  the  Queen,  "our  cousin 
of  Lumley  shall  not  say  thee  nay." 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  spoke 
Lord  Lumley,  "  I  once  did  look  with  dis- 
favour on  this  same  union;  but  after  the 
achievements  of  this  day,  with  pride  and 
pleasure  do  I  own  that  the  youthful  knight 
has  nobly  won  my  daughter." 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be,"  observed  her 
Majesty,    "  Now,  Sii'  Edgar,  your  request." 
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*'  My  gracious  Queen,  I  ask  no  more," 
said  lie,  with  a  full  heart,  kissing  the  royal 
hand  as  he  rose. 

"  But  more  thou  shalt  have,  or  our  name 
is  not  Philippa,"  again  spoke  her  Majesty. 
"  We  will  not  rest  till  thou  hast  a  patent  of 
nobility  to  set  against  the  portion  of  thy 
love.  My  lords,  we  mean  to  dine  to-day  in 
Durham." 

The  chieftains,  taking  the  hint,  gathered 
round  her  Majesty,  and  the  royal  cavalcade 
was  soon  in  motion  towards  the  city. 

At  the  gates  of  Durham  Castle,  Lords 
Lumley  and  De  Neville,  with  the  Ladies 
Helen  and  Sidney,  Kosallin,  the  Percy, 
Hotspur,  and  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  took  their 
leave  of  royalty,  and  with  such  of  their  re- 
tainers as  were  not  employed  in  the  pursuit  or 
on  the  field  of  battle,  briskly  rode  to  Lumley 
Castle,  where  news,  scarcely  less  interesting 
to  its  owner  than  that  day's  triumph,  awaited 
his  arrival. 
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During  the  battle,  and  within  the  hour 
of  victory,  Lady  Lumley  had  given  birth  to 
a  son  and  heir.  Blanche,  who  on  foot  had 
followed  the  party  to  Lumley,  on  hearing 
this  intelligence  announced,  was  absolutely 
frantic  with  joy;  and  the  ad  libitum  extra- 
vaganzas exhibited  on  the  occasion  afforded 
a  subject  of  no  small  merriment  to  the  chief- 
tains, not  one  of  whom  but  willingly  indulged 
her  frolicsome  vein,  knowing,  as  they  now 
did,  how  important  her  agency  had  been,  and 
was  yet  likely  to  be,  as  well  in  ridding  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  pest,  which  threatened 
in  time  to  make  it  a  desert,  as  in  restoring 
peace  and  happiness  to  the  houses  of  Lumley 
and  De  Neville. 

The  third  day  after  the  battle  was  ap- 
pointed, with  the  cordial  approbation  of 
Lady  Lumley,  for  the  double  nuptials  of  our 
hero  and  Lady  Helen,  Hotspur  and  Sidney. 
Li  consequence  of  the  known  hostility  of 
Hepburn,  and  the  dread  in  which  he  was 
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held  with  his  thousand  robbers,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  solemnization  should  be 
strictly  private,  and  the  rural  chapel  north- 
west of  the  castle  was  chosen  for  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

To  Edgar  this  had  been  indeed  a  day  full 
of  joy.  Happy  in  having  won  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country,  the  favour  of  his  Queen, 
the  approbation  of  the  Percy,  and  the  con- 
sent of  Lord  Lumley,  there  wanted  but  one 
step  to  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  beatitude. 
The  hand  of  his  Helen  was  placed  in  his ; 
the  earliest  day  appointed  for  their  nuptials ; 
and  with  the  brightest  beams  of  glory's  sun 
radiating  from  his  manly  brow,  he  looked  on 
his  love,  and  felt  his  heart  bound  with  the 
internal  consciousness  of  having  bravely 
deserved  and  nobly  won  her.  The  ap- 
proving smiles  of  the  elder  chieftains  sanc- 
tioned all  he  felt.  'Tis  true  there  was  a 
drawback.  Sidney  had  a  father,  and  he 
knew  that  father  to  be  his;  but  he  dared 
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not  act  upon  the  knowledge,  for  he  doubted 
not  that  Blanche,  if  dealt  unfairly  by,  could 
and  probably  would  mar  all  the  happiness 
she  had  made.  And  Blanche  had  said, — 
"Should  ye  ever  ken  your  ain  afore  my 
time,  own  'em  not  at  your  peril."  He  thought 
of  the  penalty,  and  much  as  his  heart  re- 
volted at  the  condition,  shuddered  to  incur  it. 
To  Helen,  where  all  had  been  clouds  and 
obscurity,  all  was  now  clear  and  refulgent. 
The  murky  heaven,  on  which  she  had  hitherto 
scarcely  dared  to  look,  was  one  clear  sheet 
of  the  softest  blue,  one  blaze  of  merry  sun- 
shine. In  her  Edgar's  eyes  she  read  the 
fulness  of  connubial  bliss.  In  the  lines  of 
his  ample  brow  she  saw  with  pride  the 
embryo  laurels  he  had  already  won,  budding, 
to  be  brought  by  his  future  deeds  to  a 
glorious  maturity  and  the  traces  of  others 
he  would  yet  win  and  wear.  In  the 
fame  which  threw  her  halo  around  him, 
she  read  that,  independently  of  being  a  De 
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Neville,  her  union  witli  him  would  be  an 
accession  to  rather  than  a  derogation  from 
the  honour  of  her  house ;  and  with  gladness 
of  heart  did  she  reflect  that  her  parents  had 
joined  their  hands,  not  because  her  hero  was 
a  De  Neville,  but  for  the  sake  of  himself 
and  his  heroic  conduct. 

To  Sidney,  there  wanted  but  one  revela- 
tion to  restore  her  natural  serenity  of 
disposition  and  tranquillity  of  mind  to  its 
equilibrium.  She  was  again  near  her 
cherished  brother,  but  her  father  did  not 
know  it;  and,  apprized  as  she  was  of  the 
denunciation  of  the  Prophetess,  and  dread- 
ing her  indignation,  she  dared  not  reveal  it. 

To  De  Neville,  though  every  hour  added 
to  his  happiness,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
detracted  from  his  misery,  all  was  solicitude, 
and  the  agony  of  expectation.  He  pined 
for  the  restoration  of  that  dear  one  who  had 
been  the  joy  of  his  early  manhood,  and  from 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  cruelly 
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separated — he  pined  for  the  restoration  of 
his  only  son,  who,  he  had  been  assured,  was 
yet  in  existence.  Little  did  he  .think  that 
he  hourly  communed  with  that  very  son  in 
the  person  of  fortune's  favourite  child,  the 
hero  of  that  day's  battle. 

To  Lord  and  Lady  Lumley,  a  prospect  of 
family  peace  lay  invitingly  open,  in  the  place 
of  that  fretfulness  and  suspicion  which  had 
so  long  and  so  lamentably  prevailed. 

To  Percy,  nothing  more  brilliant  and 
glorious  could  be  seen  beyond  the  sun  of 
that  day's  victory ;  and  Hotspur  lived  only 
on  the  hope  which  in  the  short  space  of 
three  days  would  be  realized.  - 

With  such  feelings  did  Lumley  and  his 
guests  proceed  to  the  hall,  to  partake  of  the 
battle-feast  there  provided. 

Meanwhile,  Blanche  paced  from  side  to  side 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  at  the  Lumley  Beck, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Isabel, 
who,  since  her  partial  enlargement,  had  en- 
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tered,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  views  of  the 
Prophetess.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a 
dark  figure  approached  her  from  the  interior, 
and  in  a  whisper,  told  her  that  twelve  was 
the  revealing  hour ;  that  Hepburn  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  thousand  robbers  were, 
at  that  moment,  assembled  in  the  subter- 
ranean cavern  below  the  cliff,  and  that 
Eebello  was  the  only  bandit  in  authority 
absent. 

*'  Then  hie  hame,  Timothy,  an'  dinna 
gang  back  til'  'em,  if  ye  value  your  life  at  a 
straw,"  said  the  Prophetess,  in  an  admoni- 
tory tone  of  voice. 

Timothy  Sourcrout,  for  it  was  no  other, 
whose  superstitious  noddle  Blanche  had 
managed,  by  predictions  and  pretended 
sorcery,  to  turn  to  her  own  advantage, 
took  the  hint,  and  wended  homewards, — for 
the  first  time,  since  the  commencement  of  his 
reprobate  course  of  life,  promising  to  spend 
a  night  with  his  amiable  but  talkative  rib. 
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Scarcely  had  he  turned  an  angle  of  the 
Beck,  than  Blanche,  springing  up  the  decli- 
vity, flew  to  the  castle,  and,  diiving  all  -who 
remonstrated  before  her,  rushed  breathless 
into  the  hall.  The  chieftains  started  at  the 
apparition — luckily,  the  ladies  had  retired. 

"  Is  there  any  ane  here,"  cried  the  Pro- 
phetess, out  of  breath,  '^  that  wadna  rid  the 
country  o'  its  bane  ?  Hepburn  an  'his  bluidy 
crew  are  a'  your  ain,  an'  ye  will  but  clap  a 
stane  upo'  the  cavern's  mou'." 

The  chieftains  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Listen  til'  me,"  resumed  she,  "  an  then 
please  yoursels.  To-night  is  the  bandits' 
revel,  an'  their  carouse  is  under  grun.* 
There  is  not  an  outganging  I  dinna  ken 
o' ;  but  wha  among  ye  is  bauld  eneugh  to 
gang  wi'  me  thro'  caves,  blin'  ways,  an' 
darksome  passages,  frae  this  to  the  Black 
Tower  on  the  beach?  There's  ane  there  to 
let  us  into  the  bowels  o'  the  castle,  an'  if  ye 
pit  a  guard  at  the  gullet  o'  every  cavern, 
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they  canna  come  out  but  by  twas  an'  threes, 
which  ye  may  tak'  or  kill,  as  ye  think  maist 
fittin';  an'  if  they  choose  to  bide  where 
they  are,  they  canna  be  lang  o'  starvin'. 
What  say  ye,  braw  gallants — will  ye,  or  will 
ye  na  ?" 

She  paused ;  the  associate  chieftains  were 
struck  with  so  simple  and  sure  a  plan  of 
retribution,  if  the  surprise  on  the  Black 
Castle  should  only  succeed.  In  one  moment 
they  saw  within  their  grasp  the  marauding 
gangs  which  had  well-nigh  depopulated  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which  years  of  un- 
interrupted strife  could  never  diminish, 
much  less  extirpate.  Till  very  lately,  it 
had  not  been  noised  abroad  that  Hepburn 
was  their  chief,  and  to  Percy,  Hotspur,  and 
Eokeby,  the  intelligence  was  now  new. 
Forgetting  the  fatigues  of  the  morning's 
battle,  with  one  voice  they  exclaimed — -"  We 
will." 

"  And  I,"   continued   Eosallin,    "  claim 
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the  most  dangerous  post.  Lead  on, 
Blanche;  I  will  follow  thee  to  the  Black 
Castle." 

^^BraAvly  spoken,  thou  gallant  sprig," 
cried  the  Prophetess ;  "  but  bide  a  wee.  First 
an'  foremost,  there's  a  secret  pannel  ahint 
that  ramping  steed,"  pointing  to  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Liulph,the  founder  of  Lumley, 
at  one  end  of  the  hall.  "  Guard  it  weel. 
Neist  an'  maist  dangerous  is  the  stormin'  o' 
Hepburn  Castle,  down  i'  the  valley ;  but  the 
guard  is  thin,  an'  it  canna  hand  out  lang; 
an'  then  there's  the  round  pit  upo'  the 
Durham  Moor,  that  every  body  kens  o'." 

The  Percy  and  Hotspur  severally  volun- 
teered on  these  important  services. 

"  Aweel,"  continued  Blanche,  ^^  when 
ye've  ta'en  possession  o'  the  castle,  station 
a  strong  guard  i'  the  great  ha',  an'  there'll 
be  nae  mair  to  fear  i'  that  quarter.  Neist, 
there's  the  bit  chapel  ahint  the  Beck. 
There's    an   escape   there   that   maun   be 
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stopped,  an'  then  there's  the  cave  at  the 
side  o'  the  Beck." 

It  was  arranged  that  such  of  the  retainers 
as  did  not  accompany  Kosallin,  should,  under 
the  direction  of  Lord  Lumley,  guard  these 
neighbouring  outlets. 

"  An'  then,"  resumed  the  Prophetess, 
"  there's  anither  cave  i'  the  side  o'  a  little 
hill,  abune  the  Brownie,  opposite  the  bit 
monastery  o'  Beare  Park " 

**  I  know  it  well,"  interrupted  De  Neville, 
"  and  there  will  I  contribute  my  mite  of  aid 
in  the  cause  of  retribution." 

"An'  wha  doesna  ken  the  black  cave  on 
the  beach?"  again  spoke  the  Prophetess. 
*'  A  strong  guard  should  now  be  on  its 
march  to  watch  its  gapin'  mou'.  Ten  to 
ane  it'll  be  the  first  place  the  varmint  will 
flock  to  when  they  fin'  themsels  shut  frae 
their  stronghold.  What  says  the  Laird  o' 
Kokeby?" 

"  As  a  sufierer  by  the  depredations  of 
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sucli  a  lawless  gang  ought  to  say,"  replied 
Sir  Thomas.  ''  I  would  fight  to  the  death  in 
their  extirpation." 

"  Was  there  iver  a  Eokeby  that  wadna 
ha'  said  sae?"  exclaimed  Blanche,  delighted 
at  the  readiness  of  the  chieftain.  "  There's 
yet  anither  pass  that  maun  be  stopped, 
ahint  the  altar  o'  Finchale  Chapel.  Is  there 
ony  ane  trusty  enough  to  be  sent  on  this 
last  mission?  An'  it  might  be  as  weel  to 
send  a  body  to  the  cloisters  o'  Durham 
Cathedral." 

Here  Kosallin  interceded  with  Lord 
Lumley  for  the  restoration  of  Lionel  to  his 
favour,  observing  that  he  had  met  with  him 
in  France,  under  the  banners  of  Percy,  and 
had  seldom  seen  a  better  soldier ;  concluding 
by  proposing  him  as  a  fit  leader  on  such  an 
errand,  as  he  was  sworn  to  avenge  on 
Hepburn  the  attempted  ruin  of  his  daughter. 

Lionel,  with  the  permission  of  the  Percy, 
was  accordingly  summoned,  restored  to  the 
n2 
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favour  of  his  former  master,  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  service  he  had  to  perform, 
charged  with  a  letter  to  the  Prior  of  Fin- 
chale,  by  way  of  passport,  and  forthwith 
dismissed  to  his  post  with  a  body  of  twenty 
men.  Another  detachment  was  also  sent, 
with  a  letter  of  free  passage,  to  the  Durham 
Cloisters. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


"  Xow  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity !     I  would  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suck'dst  her  breast, 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake !" 

Shakspere. 


During  the  enumeration  of  Blanche,  the 
astonished  chieftains  could  scarcely  believe 
their  ears.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
neighbourhood  was  intersected  with  subter- 
ranean passages,  but,  to  the  extent  now 
described,  none  had  ever  dreamt.  Lord 
Lumley  shuddered  to  think  that  his  castle 
was  as  easy  of  access  to  these  plundering 
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liordes  as  it  was  to  himself;  and,  on  that 
account,  he  was  among  the  readiest  to 
second  the  views  of  the  Prophetess. 

No  time  was  lost.  Sir  Thomas  Eokeby, 
summoning  his  followers,  immediately  set 
forth,  as  having  the  longest  march.  De 
Neville  parted  next;  and,  after  him,  the 
Percy.  Blanche,  followed  by  Rosallin  and 
a  chosen  troop,  led  the  way  to  the  Beck, 
and,  leaving  Lord  Lumley's  guard  at  the 
entrance,  proceeded  along  the  passage,  by 
the  light  of  torches,  and  with  the  stealthy 
pace  of  cautious  avengers. 

As  they  approached  the  Black  Castle,  the 
noise  of  revelry,  in  a  hoarse  buzz,  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  struck  theii^  ears, 
increasing  as  they  neared,  and,  at  times, 
totally  subsiding.  During  the  intervals  of 
silence,  they  stopped,  lest  the  echo  of  their 
tramp  should  penetrate  to  the  bandit's  cave. 
Successfully,  at  length,  did  they  arrive  at 
the  trap-door  of  the  secret  passage,  where 
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Isabel,  hearing  the  signal  of  Blanche,  un- 
locked the  spring-bolt  of  an  iron  slide, 
.which  shot  across  and  fastened  it  down  im- 
movably. 

*^  Haste !"  cried  the  anxious  girl  j  "  another 
moment,  and  all  would  have  been  lost. 
The  dawn  has  broken; — I  hear  their  foot- 
steps now." 

With  the  utmost  caution  and  celerity  did 
the  retainers  leap  after  Blanche  and  Ros- 
allin;  yet  were  they  not  able  to  save  all 
their  numbers.  Isabel  was  but  too  correct 
in  her  information.  The  foremost  of  the 
banditti  reached  the  ladder  while  a  few  of 
the  avengers  yet  remained  at  its  foot.  A 
desperate  scuffle  ensued,  during  which  the 
intrepid  Isabel,  sacrificing  the  few  for  the 
sake  of  the  many,  closed  the  trap-door  and  let 
go  the  slide,  which  flew  to  with  a  tremendous 
ring.  The  infuriate  Hepburn  was  heard 
below,  calling  on  the  names  of  the  castle 
guards ;  who,  startled  at  their  posts  by  the 
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unusual  noise,  nislied  to  the  spot,  one  by 
one,  and  were  dispatched  or  taken,  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  resistance.  At  length 
they  came  in  greater  numbers,  and  by  a 
want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  avengers, 
two  of  them  approached  the  slide,  and  a 
third,  grasping  Isabel's  arm,  wrenched  the 
key  from  her  hand.  Already  was  it  applied 
to  the  bolt,  when  the  heroic  girl  drew  the 
bandit's  dagger,  screamed,  and  plunged  it 
into  his  back.  The  key  dropped,  and  he 
fell  lifeless.  Another  of  his  fellows  grasped 
at  it,  but  Isabel  was  before  him ;  she  caught 
it  up,  and,  ere  he  could  force  it  from  her, 
flung  it,  through  a  gap  in  the  cliff,  into  the 
sea.  Her  screams  fortunately  attracted  the 
infuriated  Blanche  to  the  spot,  who,  before 
any  harm  could  reach  the  dauntless  girl, 
shot  one  of  her  assailants  through  the  head. 
The  other  turned  and  fled. 

"  A  guid  God  be  thanked !"  cried  the  Pro- 
phetess, with  wild  joy.      ''  An'   they  had 
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steel  jackets  on,  a'  wad  lia'  been  lost.  They 
bavena  hurt  thee,  bonnie  Bell?" 

"  But  sorely  frightened  me,"  replied 
Isabel,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf.  *'  I 
wouldn't  draw  blood  again  for  all  the  world. 
Never  shall  I  forget  how  the  dagger  felt 
when  it  went  into  his  back.  Oh,  horrible ! 
Let  us  go,  Blanche;  w^e  are  left  alone." 

The  Prophetess,  elate  with  success,  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh  at  the  conceit  of  Isabel. 
Hepburn,  from  his  pit  of  infamy,  heard  her 
chuckles,  and  roared  out — 

'*  Unlock  the  bolt,  good  Blanche,  and  I 
will  give  thee  gold !" 

*'  Guid  Blanche !"  echoed  the  virago,  with 
scorn.  "  Guid  Blanche,  forsooth !  What's 
come  o'  your  '  accursed  hag !'  an'  '  damned 
witch!'  an'  'spit  o'  hell!'  an'  'devil's 
spleen !'  an'  '  cub  o'  Satan !'  an'  a'  thae  sort 
o'  names  that  used  ance  to  fit  your  tongue 
sae  weel!  Guid  Blanche,  indeed!  Keep 
your  gowd  to  blister  your  tongue,  an'  scaud 
n3 
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your  throat  wi',  ye  bastard  loon !  Yedidna 
ken  that  your  '  botch  o'  infamy,'  an'  your 
'  scab  o'  contagion/  was  your  ain  mither ! 
Guid  Blanche,  indeed!  Palsy  shake  thy 
lyin'  heart!  Na,  na,  it's  ower  late  now; 
the  key's  at  the  bottom  o'  the  sea ;  and  wha 
do  ye  think  flung  it  there  ?  Wha  did  ye 
tak'  an'  ruin  frae  her  father's  cot  on  the 
dingle  side?  Wha's  blossoms  did  ye 
deflower?  ye  crust  o'  rottenness!  I  ken 
hard  names  as  weel  as  anither  I  could  tell 
o'.  Ye'll  nae  doubt  mak'  yoursel'  com- 
fortable doun  there.  An'  wha  shut  ye  up 
there,  but  Isabel  ?  It'll  mind  ye  o'  the 
bottomless  pit,  where  ye'll  maybe  be  gangin' 
afore  lang,  ye  scum  o'  fii'e  an'  brimstone  1 
Wha  do  ye  think  is  wavin'  his  bluidy  sword 
at  the  top  o'  your  towers?  Wha  but  him 
they  misca'd  Eosallin — Edgar  De  Neville! 
Wha  weds  wi'  Helen  o'  Lumley? — Edgar 
De  Neville!  Wha  comes  in  for  a'  your 
ill-gotten  estates  an'  treasures? — Edgar  De 
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Neville !  Wha  weds  wi'  Hotspur,  the  son 
o'  Percy?— Sidney  De  Neville!  Wha's 
dungeon  doors  do  ye  hear  creakin^  ? — Leddy 
De  Neville's  !  Wha  do  ye  see  takin'  her  to 
his  arms? — Wha,  but  auld  De  Neville? 
Isna  this  a  sweet  revenge  ?  Hand  still,  you 
blotch  o'  corruption !  an'  listen  to  what  I'm 
gaun  to  say.  Gae  to  your  ain  Castle  o' 
Hepburn, — ye  ken  the  way;  maybe  ye'U 
fin'  ithers  to  feel  for  ye  mair  than  your  ain 
mither.     Guid  Blanche,  forsooth !" 

A  volley  of  incoherent  and  unintelligible 
mutterings  followed  this  pithy  harangue, 
as  the  ferocious  mother,  regardless  of  her 
victim's  cries,  proceeded  with  Isabel  to  join 
their  friends. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  castle  was 
cleared  of  a  foe ;  the  outposts  were  deserted, 
and  the  flag  of  De  Neville  waved  from  its 
topmost  battlements. 

Rending  shrieks  having  been  heard  during 
the  contest,  our  hero,  who  had  now  joined 
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Blanche,  accompanied  lier  to  the  keep, 
whence  they  proceeded.  With  difficulty- 
was  the  iron  door  prized  from  its  hinges ; 
and  when  the  passage  lay  open,  sad  was 
the  spectacle  the  interior  of  the  dungeon 
presented. 

A  female  figure,  wasted  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  by  the  side  of  whom  burned  a 
dim  and  cheerless  lamp,  lay  on  a  wretched 
pallet  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment, 
where  neither  light  nor  air  could  enter, 
except  through  a  single  loophole.  For  long 
she  was  unconscious  that  those  around  her 
were  friends;  and  whenever  Blanche  ap- 
proached, her  shrieks  were  more  piercing 
and  protracted.  By  the  aid  of  Isabel,  she 
was  raised  up,  and  when  tenderly  spoken 
to,  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  At  length, 
becoming  somewhat  more  collected,  she 
suffered  Blanche  to  approach  her,  but  not 
without  an  involuntary  shuddering  of  her 
whole  frame. 
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"  My  leddy ! — I  ^vill  ua  liarm  ye,"  said 
the  Prophetess. 

^'  You  once  did,"  was  the  melancholy 
reply. 

"  An'  sairly  hae  I  repented  me; — but  a' 
will  yet  be  weel." 

"  Oh,  no !  it  never  can !"  said  the  captive, 
faintly.  "Where  is  my  lord?  Where  are 
my  pretty  babes?" 

Eosallin  shuddered ;  for,  by  the  questions, 
he  could  not  doubt  that  his  mother  lay 
before  him.  But  he  dared  not  own  her. 
Blanche  replied — 

"  Safe,  guid  my  leddy,  an'  ready  to  re- 
ceive ye." 

"  Safe !— Eeady !— Where  ?  No,  no,  no ; 
it  is  another  weight  to  break  dovm  my 
heart.  Oh,  Blanche!  Blanche!  if  I  had 
not  had  the  patience  of  a  lamb,  I  must,  ere 
this,  have  cursed  thee." 

The  gentle  creature  sunk  back  over- 
powered;  and  Blanche,  for  the  fii'st  time 
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she  had  ever  been  known  to  weep,  turned 
and  dashed  a  tear  from  her  eye. 

"Do  you  weep,  Blanche?"  asked  the 
captive,  calmly ;  "  then  you  have  repented. 
Make  your  peace  with  Heaven,  and  I  forgive 
you.  Kneel  down,  and  let  me  bless  you 
before  I  die." 

"  Dinna  say  sae,  leddy;  ye  canna  die, 
an'  leave  sae  mony  dear  anes  ahint  ye." 

"  Dear  ones !  Where  ?  Oh,  Blanche,  lead 
me  to  them,  that  with  my  last  breath  I  may 
bless  them  T' 

She  again  became  insensible.  A  litter 
was  immediately  prepared  to  transport  her 
from  her  dungeon,  and,  when  once  in  motion, 
the  bearers  were  ordered  not  to  stop  till  they 
reached  Lumley.  On  the  assurance  of  the 
Prophetess,  that  no  danger  could  be  now 
apprehended  in  that  quarter,  even  were  it 
left  without  a  guard,  Eosallin,  disposing  his 
men  in  such  manner,  that  if  there  were  any 
secret  outlet  unknown  to  his  guide,  they 
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might  all  rally  to  the  same  spot,  and 
placing  them  under  the  command  of  a  prin- 
cipal man-at-arms,  followed  the  litter.  In 
the  course  of  their  journey,  Blanche  and 
Isabel  horrified  him  with  the  dark  tales  they 
alternately  told  of  the  Black  Castle.  No 
entreaty,  however,  could  wring  from  the 
Prophetess  any  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
right  in  his  suspicions  of  the  identity  of  the 
captive  lady ;  and  whenever  the  subject  was 
mentioned,  she  grew  impatient,  and  at  last 
threatened,  as  far  as  she  could,  to  undo  all 
she  had  done,  unless  left  to  herself. 

On  their  arrival  at  Lumley,  Blanche  took 
upon  herself  to  order,  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Lumley,  that  the  freight  of  the  litter 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  state  bed-room ; 
and  despatches,  at  her  suggestion,  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  chieftains,  at  their 
various  posts,  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
complete  success  at  the  Black  Castle.  To 
De  Neville,  it  was  further  advised,  that  he 
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slioiild  leave  liis  band  to  the  charge  of  a 
trusty  man-at-arms,  and,  at  his  utmost 
speed,  return  to  Lumley. 

Meanwhile,  Sidney  was  summoned,  and 
led  by  the  Prophetess,  in  company  with 
Helen,  to  the  apartment  of  the  suiFerer. 
The  attendants  were  dismissed  and  Lord 
Lumley  called.  Blanche  then  closed  the 
door,  took  Sidney  by  the  hand,  led  her  to 
the  bed-side  of  the  released  captive,  and,  in 
a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  asked — 

"  Ye  dinna  ken  this  sweet  lassie — din 
ye,  my  leddy?" 

"  No,  Blanche,"  was  the  immediate  reply. 
"  Such  lovely  and  compassionate  features 
are  strange  to  me." 

"A'  alike,"  again  spoke  the  Prophetess; 
"  they  willna  ken  their  ain.  Ye  ance  had 
a  daughter  ca'd  Sidney — had  ye  na?" 

The  trembling  mother  recognised  her  child, 
and  the  fountains  of  parental  love,  which 
had  for  sixteen  long  years  been  choked  up. 
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burst  their  sluices,  and  tlireatened,  in  one 
gush,  to  break  the  heart  of  the  poor  creature, 
as  she  clung  round  the  bosom  of  her  long 
lost  child.  While  locked  in  the  dear  caress, 
Lord  Lumley  approached,  and  looking  in 
the  face  of  the  stranger,  as  she  raised  her 
head  from  the  neck  of  her  daughter,  but 
without  unlocking  her  firm  embrace,  started 
back,  and  exclaimed — 

"  They  are  indeed  the  lines  of  Lady  De 
Neville's  features." 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  of  Lumley,"  said  she,  "  I 
am  that  unhappy  woman,  who  within  this 
very  hour  would  have  smiled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death;  but  nowlr— I  could  not 
die." 

She  clasped  her  weeping  child  again. 
Ere  long,  Isabel  incautiously  entered  the 
room  and  announced  the  return  of  my  Lord 
De  Neville. 

"  My  Lord  De  Neville !"  cried  the  frantic 
creature,    in  a  piercing  voice,  leaping   to 
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her  feet.  "Where  is  he? — Make  v/ay! — 
My  lord ! — my  lord !" 

De  Neville  burst  into  the  room,  in  time 
only  to  save  her  from  falling.  Warmly  did 
he  clasp  that  dear  one  to  his  heart,  but  she 
was  insensible  to  his  endearing  caresses; 
and  Helen  and  Isabel  were  soon  obliged  to 
receive  her  from  his  arms,  for  the  veteran 
staggered  with  emotion.  He  recollected 
that  fond  partner  of  his  early  manhood  in 
the  full  glory  of  health  and  beauty;  nor 
could  his  memory  recur  to  times  gone  by 
without  leaving  him  horror-struck  at  the 
change.  Her  voice  recalled  his  wandering 
thoughts  ;  he  flew  to  her,  and  once  again, 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  felt  the  warmth 
of  a  conjugal  caress.  She  drew  Sidney 
towards  her,  and  taking  each  by  the 
hand — 

*'  Now  am  I  once  more  happy,"  said  the 
gentle  and  contented  creature.  "  To  look 
at  these  emaciated  and  grief-worn  features, 
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you  would  not  think  so  ;  but  there  is  not 
on  earth  a  happier  being.  Yet  could  I  love 
to  see  my  boy.  Blanche  tells  me  he  is  not 
dead.     Know  ye  aught  of  him,  my  lord?" 

"  Nothing,  dear  Letitia.  Never,  since 
that  fatal  hour,  have  I  set  eyes  upon  him.'^ 

"Ye  hae,  auld  man,  but  ye  didna  ken 
him,"  said  Blanche,  doggedly. 

"  Then,  Heaven  forgive  me  for  it, 
woman,"  resumed  his  lordship.  "  When 
will  you  give  him  to  our  longing  arms?" 

"  I  alway  tauld  ye  to  bide  my  time,  an' 
sae  I  tell  ye  again." 

With  these  words,  she  departed.  During 
the  whole  of  this  conversation,  Helen  and 
Sidney  were  on  the  rack ;  but  the  severe 
looks  of  the  Prophetess  reminded  them  of 
their  solemn  pledges. 

On  her  return  to  the  hall,  Blanche  heard, 
with  manifest  joy,  the  intelligence  of  the 
Percy  and  Eokeby  despatches;  that  the 
former  had  taken  easy  possession  of  Hep- 
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burn  Castle,  and  that  tlie  latter  had  already 
captured  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  robbers, 
who,  mistaking  the  numbers  of  the  guard, 
had  made  a  sally  from  the  cave. 

The  despatch  of  Hotspur  now  galloped 
up,  with  the  glad  news  that  a  large  body  of 
the  banditti,  who  seemed  to  be  out  on  a 
marauding  expedition,  had  fallen  into  an 
ambuscade  prepared  while  they  were  yet 
seen  at  a  distance,  on  their  return  to  the 
moor,  and  that  they  were  cut  off  to  a  man, 
thus  verifying  the  second  part  of  the  pre- 
diction at  the  lists : — 

"  And  the  Lions  mane,  ere  the  same  moon's  wane, 
Shall  shake  in  revenge  o'er  the  black  BidVs  bane." 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of 
the  blockade,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the  squalid 
and  starving  wretches  within  the  garrison, 
without  a  particle  of  food  of  any  description, 
began  to  surrender  themselves,  in  bodies,  at 
the  various  outlets,  and  were  sent  under 
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strong  guard,  part  to  Hepburn  Castle,  and 
part  to  the  Black  Tower. 

The  next  morning  ushered  in  the  day  of 
the  double  nuptials.  The  chieftains,  dele- 
gating their  authority  to  inferior  officers, 
had  been  summoned  from  their  posts,  on  the 
previous  evening,  to  grace  the  ceremony 
with  their  attendance.  The  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Castle  was  in  an  uproar; 
for,  since  the  victory  of  the  Eed  HOls,  the 
people  of  Durham,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  had  been  little  better  than  in- 
fatuated. The  news  of  the  success  of  the 
associate  chieftains,  against  the  banditti  of 
the  moor,  beginning  to  spread  far  and  wide, 
did  but  add  to  the  universal  joy ;  and  the 
approaching  alliances  between  Helen  of 
Lumley  and  the  hero  of  the  Ked  Hills, 
between  the  houses  of  Percy  and  De  Neville, 
made  the  vassals  of  the  three  houses  abso- 
lutely wild. 

At  an  early  hour  the  lawn  was  crowded 
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with  men,  women,  and  children,  in  their 
holiday  clothes ;  for  every  gate  and  avenue 
leading  to  the  Castle  had  been  thrown  open 
to  indulge  them.  The  groves,  at  each  side 
of  the  lawn,  had  also  been  fitted  up  with 
temporary  accommodations.  Every  board 
groaned  with  a  profusion  of  fruit,  sweet 
wines,  and  cakes,  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
multitude.  At  every  step,  the  mtmificence 
of  Lumley  became  a  topic  of  fresh  admira- 
tion, though  what  they  saw  was  but  a 
shadow  of  the  substantial  fare  prepared  for 
their  enjoyment  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

So  beneficial  an  effect  had  peace  of  mind, 
and  the  society  of  long-lost  dear  ones,  on  the 
health  and  spirits  of  Lady  De  Neville,  that, 
so  far  from  allowing  her  state  of  debility  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
nuptials,  she  resolved  to  be  present  at 
them,  and,  at  her  earnest  request,  a  litter 
was  accordingly  prepared. 

So  early  as  nine  o'clock,  the  parties  left 
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the  Castle,  and,  on  foot,  proceeded  to  the 
rural  chapel,  amid  the  deafening  acclama- 
tions of  the  congregated  vassals,  who  pressed 
forward  to  get  a  sight  of  the  young  hero, 
whose  name  had  reached  them,  coupled  with 
so  much  glory. 

"  If  he's  not  a  De  Seville,"  cried  Luckie 
Snailpace,  more  fortunate  than  her  com- 
panions in  getting  a  "  guid  sight,"  despite 
of  her  tardy  patronymic,  ^'  my  name's  not 
Luckie." 

"  Hame  wi'  your  clatter,  an'  keep  your 
mou's  to  catch  flies  wi',  ye  clamoursome 
de'ils!"  cried  Blanche,  coming  up  at  the  side 
of  the  procession.  "  It's  na  canny  to  din 
your  unsonsy  shouts  i'  the  ears,' an'  rift  your 
uncleanly  breaths  i'  the  nostrils  o'  your 
betters.     Hand  off,  ye  unmannerly  curs  !" 

This  very  uncomplimentary  appeal  had, 
nevertheless,  its  effect  in  silencing  the  multi- 
tude; who,  fancying,  as  Luckie  did,  that 
they  had  never  seen   "  siccan  a  likeness,'* 
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were  on  the  point  of  shouting — "  A  De 
Neville !"  The  loquacious  Luckie,  however, 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  sit  down 
quietly  with  such  a  taunt,  though  she  took 
especial  care  to  let  Blanche  get  far  enough 
out  of  hearing  before  she  said — 

*'  Some  ane  thinks  hersel'  a  fine  woman  o' 
late ;  but  I  mind  me  o'  a  time  when  it  was 


na  sae,  cummers." 


A  partial  mutter  of  approbation  followed 
this  remark,  the  cause  of  which,  however, 
was  soon  forgotten  by  the  giddy  crowd. 

The  procession  having  now  entered  the 
chapel,  all  was  quiet  without.  The  interior 
presented  a  most  extraordinary  scene,  the 
walls  being  lined  with  the  Lumley  guards, 
sent  thither  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
outlet  of  the  subterranean  passage,  and  the 
space  between  them  being  occupied  by  the 
gay  and  light-hearted  members  of  a  marriage 
procession.     The  priest  was  kneeling  before 
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the  altar,  with  hands  upraised,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  fervent  prayer ;  and  the  happy  Edgar 
and  tlie  bhishing  Helen  were  already  at  the 
step,  before  he  turned  to  receive  them. 
At  length,  impatiently  turning  round,  he 
hurried  the  ceremony  forward  ;  but  had  not 
proceeded  fiir,  before  a  panel  within  the 
rails,  on  which  Blanche  had  kept  her  eyes 
intently  fixed,  was  seen  to  move,  and  a  tall, 
squalid  figure  suddenly  obtruded  itself,  as 
it  were,  from  the  wall,  ^vith  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  one  of  which  he  discharged  at  the 
head  of  the  officiating  priest,  and  the  other 
at  the  heart  of  Blanche.  The  first  was  a 
fatal  shot ;  the  second  tore  -  through  the 
drapery  of  the  Prophetess,  but  her  body  was 
without  a  scratch.  So  instantaneous  was 
the  work,  that  before  the  foremost  of  the 
guards  could  leap  the  altar  rails,  the  figure 
had  disappeared,  and  the  panel  resumed 
its  wonted  appearance. 

VOL.  III.  0 
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The  scene  was  now  one  of  universal  con- 
fusion. Within,  all  was  consternation,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  affrighted,  every  panel 
in  the  building  seemed  to  move.  Without, 
the  reports  had  been  heard,  and  the  vassals 
rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  learn  the  cause. 
It  was  a  moment  for  decisive  measures  ;  but 
Rosallin  could  not  leave  the  side  of  Helen, 
nor  Hotspur  that  of  Sidney.  The  'elder 
chieftains  were  thunderstruck,  and  all  they 
could  do  was  to  place  a  body  of  the  guards, 
with  fixed  pikes,  round  the  panel.  The 
rest  devolved  on  Blanche,  who,  never  losing 
presence  of  mind,  was  probably  the  only  one 
in  the  chapel  who  heard  the  awful  ring  with 
which  the  officiating  priest  fell.  Bounding 
over  the  rails,  she  threw  herself  on  the  dead 
body,  and  tore  from  it  the  surplice  and 
cassock,  exposing  the  limbs,  cased  in  a  suit 
of  mail. 

''  Doun  o'  your  knees  !"  cried  she,  regard- 
less of  place  or  company,  "  an'  thank  Heaven 
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that  ye  were  na  linked  to  ane  anitber  by 
sae  fause  a  reprobate." 

Holding  up  the  ghastly  features  to  view, 
some  recognised  in  them,  Desmond ;  some, 
Brother  Andrew ;  some,  Eebello ;  but  the 
principal  parties,  all  these  three.  Horror 
sat  on  every  countenance,  and  it  was  agreed 
among  the  chieftains,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  sacrilegious  deed,  the  nuptials  should 
be  deferred. 

"  Dinna — dinna,  for  the  love  o'  God,  put 
it  aftV'  cried  Blanche;  "or  ye'll  rue  the 
time  ye  did  sae.  Sir  Edgar,  I  ca'  upon  ye, 
by  a'  ye  baud  dear  under  Heaven,  niver  to 
leave  this  place  till  Helen  o'  Lumley's  your 
ain  lawfu'  bride.  Din  ye  na  ken  that  Hep- 
burn hears  ye  frae  thae  wa's ; — an'  wad  ye 
gang  awa'  an'  leave  him  siccan  a  triumph  ? 
He  thought  to  stay  the  weddin'  by  mur- 
therin'  the  priest ;  but  he  forgat  there  was  a 
Heaven  abune  that  wad  be  avenged,  an'  he 
has  shot  his  ain  right  han'  man,  Kebello,  or 
o2 
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Brother  Andrew,  or  Desmond,  or  what  ye 
choose  to  ca'  him.  Here  comes  ane  to 
prove  that  I  tell  ye  true." 

As  she  spoke,  Father  Godric,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Finchale,  at  the  request  of 
Lord  Lumley,  to  officiate  at  the  nuptials, 
entered  from  the  sacristy,  but  started  back 
from  the  appalling  spectacle  before  him. 
Informed,  however,  by  Blanche,  in  whispers, 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  he  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  ceremony  ought  to 
proceed  without  delay,  and  that  no  violation 
of  church  discipline  would  be  thereby  com- 
mitted ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  desisrns  of  the  malevolent  should  ever 
be  frustrated,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
nuptials  should  not  be  delayed ;  the  more 
especially,  as  it  was  probable  that  the 
malignant  being,  whose  victims  they  had 
individually  been,  would  overhear  the  cere- 
mony, and  by  thus  becoming  acquainted 
■with  the  happiness  of  those  whose  misery 
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it  had  been  the  work  of  his  reprobate  life  to 
compass,  learn,  though  perhaps  too  late, 
that  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  God  will 
sooner  or  later  overtake  the  wicked. 

This  reasoning  had,  of  course,  the  effect 
of  satisfying  parties,  whose  hopes  and  wishes 
inclined  them  to  be  satisfied  with  infinitely 
less.  The  dead  body  was  accordingly  re- 
moved, the  altar  steps  cleansed  and  asperged, 
and  the  ceremony  performed  without  inter- 
ruption. 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 


"  Now  does  mj  project  gather  to  a  head." 

Shakspere. 


Happy  in  tlie  possession  of  each  other,  the 
gay  brides  and  bridegrooms  soon  forgot  the 
tragic  event  of  the  morning.  In  fact,  that 
very  event,  in  one  point  of  view,  conkl  not 
fail  to  render  the  union  of  Edgar  and  Helen 
more  secure,  inasmuch  as  it  removed  the 
possibility  of  annoyance  from  one  of  their 
greatest,  and  certainly  their  most  secret 
enemy — Eebello,  the  counterfeit  chaplain 
of  Hepburn. 
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From  the  transaction,  the  multitude, 
swayed  rather  by  the  words  of  Godric  than 
by  any  opinion  of  their  own,  omened  well 
for  the  parties, — all  agreeing,  in  their  own 
quaint  terms,  that  the  death  of  an  enemy 
on  the  morning  of  a  wedding  was  a  sure  sign 
of  good  luck. 

On  the  whole,  the  affair  had  very  little 
effect  in  interrupting  the  harmony  of  the 
day,  when  once  the  procession  had  passed 
safely  out  of  the  chapel;  for  while  within, 
the  vassals  outside  concluded  no  other  than 
that  they  were  all  being  murdered — so  great 
was  the  terror  with  which  the  very  name  of 
a  Durham  bandit  inspired  them.  Little 
allusion  was  made  to  it  in  the  castle,  except 
an  occasional  remark  on  the  demoniacal 
glare  of  Hepburn,  rendered  by  his  natural 
ferocity,  and  the  effects  of  starvation,  ghastly 
and  unearthly  to  a  frightful  degree.  Those 
who  had  seen  him — and  there  was  scarcely 
one  who  had  not — betrayed,  by  their  oc- 
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casioiial  sliudderings,  how  little  he  could  he 
forgotten ;  and  none  felt  secure,  pent  up  as 
he  was,  till  the  world  was  rid  of  the  monster. 
Helen  and  Sidney,  though  they  had  otlier 
things  to  think  of,  nevertheless  felt  the  effect 
of  the  morning  apparition  during  the  whole 
of  the  day.  Their  bridegrooms,  of  course, 
thought  little  about  it. 

The  vassals,  after  enjoying  their  games 
and  pastimes,  sat  down  to  a  meal,  which 
was  ever  after  a  comparison  in  their  mouths, 
when  the  festal  entertainments  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  were  talked  of. 

In  the  great  hall,  a  splendid  fete,  worthy 
the  munificence  of  the  Lord  of  Lumley,  was 
prepared  for  the  noble  guests  who  had 
honoured  his  daughter's  nuptials  with  their 
presence.  V/hen  the  ladies  and  knights  had 
all  assembled,  the  men-at-arms  who  guarded 
the  panel  behind  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Liulpli  were  dismissed;  not  only  because 
any  further  guard  than  the  knights  them- 
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selves  was  deemed  unnecessary,  but  because 
tlieir  presence  only  served  to  recall  to  mind 
the  disagreeable  interruption  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

Blanche,  at  her  own  earnest  application, 
and  a  favourable  w^ord  from  Helen  and 
Sidney,  was  allowed  to  occupy  a  recess  in 
the  hall,  and  to  witness  and  partake  of  the 
festivities  of  the  evening. 

The  guests  had  been  some  time  seated,— 
the  bowl  had  gone  merrily  round,  and  been 
gaily  quaffed, — the  minstrels  struck  a  louder 
and  a  loftier  strain,   and  every  care  was 
drowned  in  joy,  when  a  dark  figure,  holding 
with  one  Iiand  the  lappet  of  bis  cloak  before 
his  face,  and  in  the  other  a  clenched  dirk, 
rushed  Avith  the  speed   of  an  arrov/  from 
behind  the  equestrian  figure,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment would  have  buried  his  weapon  in  the 
heart  of  our  hero,  Avho  sat  immediately  under 
the  charger's   head,   had  not  the  intrepid 
Helen,  apprized  by  Blanche  of  the  danger 
o3 
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of  lier  lord,  torn  a  javelin  from  a  suit  of 
armour  which  hung  against  the  walls,  and 
hurled  it  over  the  heads  of  the  guests  at  the 
assassin.  His  dirk  was  in  the  air,  and  from 
his  lips — "  Die^  cub  of  De  Neville  /"  had 
already  rung  through  tlie  ears  of  the  assem- 
blage, when  the  well-aimed  missile  struck 
him  to  the  heart,  and  he  fell  dead  without  a 
groan. 

"  Did  I  not  say  sae  lang  syne?"  cried  the 
Prophetess,  in  an  impetuous  tone  of  voice, 
leaping  forward  the  moment  the  Black  Chief 
fell — "  did  I  not  say  sae?  Did  I  not  tell  ye 
that — 

'  JE7-e  this  gay  bridal,  there  s  ane  wad  fa'; 
He'd  corne  to  his  death  in  her  father  s  ha. 
Wi  the  shaft  in  his  heart,  he  wad  falter  this  night, 
The  name  o  the  Foundlin\  his  birth,  an'  his  right  f 

An'  is  it  not  sae?  Auld  man,  he  is  indeed 
thy  ain  brave  bairn.  Dinna  risk  sae  muckle 
again  by  ca'ing  a  puir  iiarmless  w^oman  a 
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witch,  an'  threatenin'  to  liae  her  an'  hers 
burnt  for  dealin'  in  spells  an'  sorcery." 

While  she  yet  spoke,  Edgar,  struck  with 
the  heroism  of  his  youthful  bride,  hastened 
towards  her,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
clasped  her  with  ecstasy  to  his  breast ;  nor 
did  he  release  her  from  the  close  embrace 
till  his  father  claimed  the  paternal  caress, 
and  his  affectionate  sister,  with  exhausted 
patience,  untwined  his  arms,  and  asked  the 
fraternal  kiss. 

De  Neville  wept  to  see  all  his  visions 
realized.  Fondly  had  he  hoped  that  his 
boy  might  be  such  a  one  as  the  hero  whose 
prowess  had  won  so  much  of.  his  admii'ation 
at  the  battle  of  the  Eed  Hills ; — ^joyfully  did 
he  discover,  in  that  very  hero,  his  own,  his 
long-lost  son.  Sidney,  forgetting  everything 
else,  the  moment  her  conscience  was  released 
from  its  pledge,  flew  to  her  mother's  chamber, 
announced  the  glad  discovery,  and  prepared 
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lier  for  the  reception  of  the  only  being  want- 
ing to  render  her  liappiness  complete.  The 
gratification  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lumley  was 
beyond  all  bounds,  when  they  saw,  in  the 
young  hero  who  had  wedded  their  daughter, 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  high  house  of  De 
Neville. 

After  such  congratulations  with  Sir  Edgar 
De  Neville — a  name  with  which  it  is  now 
high  time  to  invest  our  hero — as  the  occasion 
and  circumstances  would  permit,  the  knights 
gathered  round  the  prostrate  body  of  the 
stricken  marauder;  but  Blanche,  pushing 
forward,  soon  cleared  her  way  to  the  corpse, 
exclaiming,  as  she  elbowed  through  the 
crowd — 

"  Now,  gallants,  ye  wadna  sure  keep  a 
niither  frae  her  ain?" 

She  came  not,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  the  purpose  of  indulging  any 
maternal  sorrow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
insult  and  boast  over  the  dead.    Kneelinp^  on 
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her  left  knee,  and  placing  her  right  foot  on 
his  breast,  she  tore  the  javelin  from  his  heart, 
and  witli  it  removing  the  covering  from  his 
face,  exclaimed,  with  nnnatural  indiffer- 
ence— 

"  There! — wha  doesna  ken  thae features ? 
Starvation  lias  dune  its  warst  to  mak'  'em 
look  lean  an'  luingry,  but  maybe  ye'll  ken 
'em  for  a'  that." 

None  could  mistake  the  stern,  dark  coun- 
tenance of  Hepburn — in  life  ferocious — in 
death  revolting,  from  its  agonized  contortion 
and  ghastly  hue.  Among  all  who  gazed, 
none  was  found  to  pity — it  being  the  general 
opinion  that  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death  was  a  master-stroke  of  Divine  retri- 
bution. 

"  But  wha  amang  ye,"  cried  Blanche, 
''  wad  ha'  dune  sae  by  tlieir  ain  bairn?  This 
is  my  wark,  an'  I  glory  in  it.  Ye  dinna  see 
afore  ye  the  aslies  o'  a  northern  chief,  but 
the  dust  o'  a  Hieland  herdsman's  bastard; 
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an'  I — a  guid  an'  mercifu'  Heaven  forgie 
me ! — liis  sinfu'  mither.  Them  that's  auld 
eneugh  amang  ye  may  weel  recollect  Leddy 
Julia  Hepburn,  lang  syne  gane  til'  her  lang 
liame.  Aweel,  she  cam'  to  the  Hielands  wi' 
her  gallant  laird,  an'  was  put  to  bed  i'  my 
ain  puir  cot,  while  my  Laird  o'  Hepburn 
that  was  lang  syne,  was  gaun  down  to  a 
skirmishin'.  I  was  a  puir  lone  woman  i' 
thae  days,  an'  a  sinfu'  ane  too;  for  i'  the 
same  nick  o'  time  wi'  my  leddy  I  brought 
into  the  warld  this  ne'er-do-guid.  Her  bairn 
was  still-born,  which  mine  suld  ha'  been. 
Puir  thing !  while  she  kenn'd  nae  better,  I 
changed  the  weans,  an'  like  a  foolish  mither 
cam'  doun  to  thae  parts  i'  my  leddy's  service 
to  nurse  the  young  laird,  as  they  ca'd  my 
bairn.  Mony's  the  time  I  had  the  mind  to 
ding  his  brains  out; — mony's  the  time  I've 
repented  that  I  didna.  Aweel,  he  grew  up ; 
but  he  didna  ken  his  mither  til'  he  got  pos' 
session  o'  a'  the  Hepburn  estates,  an'  then  I 
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tell'd  liim  o'  his  humble  birth.  Bkiid  an' 
miirther  had  been  his  joy  frae  the  first 
moment  he  could  use  his  little  ban's.  He 
was  aye  killin'  whatever  he  could  get  baud 
o'.  The  aim  o'  his  life  an'  a'  he  lived  for  at 
ae  time  was  to  cut  off  the  stock  o'  De 
Neville,  root  an'  branch,  because  he  kenn'd 
'em  to  be  the  rightfu'  heirs  to  a'  he  possessed. 
How  near  he  had  dune  a'  to  his  mind,  an' 
how  willin'  I  was  to  help  him  out  wi't,  ye'll 
ken  anon.  Aweel,  I  tell  ye,  wi'  a  gang  o' 
country-side  loons,  I  ran  aff  wi'  my  Leddy 
De  Neville  an'  her  twa  bairns,  as  they  were 
walkin'  o'  the  sea-shore,  when,  as  ye'll  maybe 
recollect,  my  Laird  De  Neville,  ye  tuck  a 
voyage  to  Sunnerlan'  some  saxteen  years 
syne.  This  bluidy  thief  wad  ha'  cut  their 
innocent  thraits ;  but  I  wadna  hear  o't.  May 
the  Heaven  abune  me  not  forget  what  I  tauld 
him — that  I  wad  ha'  nae  murther.  I  left 
thee,  my  bonny  Edgar,  at  the  gates  o'  Fin- 
chale,  an'   the  wee  Sidney  upo'  the  cauld 
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stane  afore  aiild  Oscar's  grotto.  My  Lecldy 
Dc  Neville  was  dungeon'd  i'  the  Black 
Castle.  Ye'll  remember,  auld  man,  "what 
ye  ance  tell'd  me,  that  if  I  didna  leave  the 
country-side,  ye'd  hae  me  burnt  for  a  witch. 
An'  it  hadna  been  for  that,  he  should  never 
ha'  touched  your  leddy  an'  your  bairns.  As 
to  the  bonny  Letty,  ye  gied  her  til'  him 
yoursel',  o'  your  ain  free  will,  De  Neville  ; 
but  ye  didna  ken  he  wedded  her  to  murther 
her ;  for  she  was  the  last  o'  the  stock  forbye 
yourser,  when  a'  the  ithers  w^ere  sae  disposed 
o'.  Thanks  to  a  guid  God,  I  can  wash  my 
ban's  o'  that.  I  didna  sae  muckle  as  ken 
o't  til'  the  bluidy  deed  was  dune.  Aweel, 
times  tuik  a  change.  This  very  fiend,  when 
he  had  made  a'  the  use  o'  me  he  could,  pat 
me  into  a  close  dungeon  undergrun',  where 
the  blessed  light  o'  day  niver  cam'; — cursed 
me,  his  ain  mither,  wi'  that  tongue  which 
is  now  blisterin'  in  anither  place  for't,  an' 
tauld  me  to  rot,  or  mak'  awa'  wi'  mysel'. 
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an'  I  liked  it  Letter.  Three  lang  years  did 
I  Ipbour  iindergrun'  for  him  an'  his  bliiidy 
^^ng.  Mony's  the  time  I  could  ha'  got 
*^  clean  aff  wi'  mysel',  but  e'en  then,  which  is 
sae  lang  syne,  I  bethought  me  o'  this  sweet 
revenge,  an'  didna  leave  til'  I  cam'  to  ken 
a'  the  out  an'  ingangin's  o'  thae  mischief 
passages.  At  first,  it  was  revenge,  an' 
naething  else,  tliat  made  me  fix  upo'  you 
an'  yours,  auld  man,  to  turn  his  ain  victims 
again'  himsel';  after  that,  an'  ye  recollect, 
ye  tuik  me  into  your  castle  when  I  was 
perishin'  wi'  cauld  an'  hunger,  on  ane  o'  the 
wildest  an'  maist  unfeelin'  nights  o'  a  bitter 
an'  famishin'  winter,  wdien  a'  the  grun'  was 
kivered  wi'  sna',  an'  I  had  scarcely  a  rag  to 
my  back.  ]\Iair  than  this,  ye  clad  me  weel, 
ye  filled  my  crip,  an'  when  I  left,  ye  bade 
me  come  again.  I  looked  in  your  face  then, 
De  Neville,  an'  read  in  its  lines  mair  misery 
than  aften  fa's  to  ae  man's  lot  to  endure.  I 
felt  that  I  an'  mine  had  caused  it  a'.     I 
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coiildna  think  o't,  but  left  ye,  resolved  to 
mak'  ye  ance  mair  a  liappy  man  ;  for,  cursed 
as  slie  is  wi'  a  hard  an'  unfeelin'  heart, 
Blanche  can  niver  forget  a  kindness.  Dinna 
mind  thae  tears;  I  am  na  sorry  to  see  'em 
come  at  last;  an'  they  were  a'  bluid,  they 
couldna  wash  awa'  the  injuries  I  an'  mine 
ha'  dune  ye,  De  Neville.  I've  gi'en  ye  a' 
I  could — your  leddy  an'  your  twa  bairns. 
Letty,  the  bonny  Letty,  I  couldna  gie  ye 
back ;  but  ha'e  I  not  revenged  her  murther  ? 
Ha'e  I  not  gi'en  ye  my  ain  bairn,  because  he 
didna  spare  your  sister?  Ha'e  I  not  gi'en 
ye  your  estates  ?  Ha'e  I  not  rid  the  country 
of  a  pest,  an'  made  the  houses  o'  Lumley,  De 
Neville,  an'  Percy,  props  to  ane  anither? 
Ha'e  I  not,  by  sacrificin'  my  ain,  an'  gi'in' 
up  thae  murtherers  into  your  ban's,  set  the 
castles  o'  the  rich  firmer  in  their  foundations, 
an  made  the  cottages  o'  the  puir  secure 
frae  the  reprobation  o'  their  sons,  an'  the 
violation  o'  their  daughters?     A'  this  I've 
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dune — it  canna  be  denied  me.  Forgi'e  me, 
then,  auld  man;  I've  injured  naebody  else. 
Your  puir  leddy  lias  forgi'en  me,  Leddy 
Sidney  has  forgi'en  me,  an'  the  gallant 
Edgar  niver  did  me  spite.  Dinna  deny  me, 
De  Neville ;  for  if  ye  wad  but  hand  out  to 
me  the  hand  o'  mercy,  I  feel  as  if  the  Lamb 
o'  God  wad,  wi'  ane  drap  o'  his  precious  bluid, 
blot  out  the  bad  I  hae  dune  for  the  sake  o' 
the  guid,  an'  let  me  gang  to  my  grave  in 
peace." 

The  Prophetess  dropped  her  head,  but  could 
not  hide  her  tears.  The  warm  and  energetic 
sincerity  with  which  she  spoke  conciliated 
for  her  the  benevolence  and  good  will  of  all 
around  her.  De  Neville  and  his  son  were 
sensibly  affected.  Helen  and  Sidney,  who 
had  returned  in  time  to  hear  the  latter  part 
of  her  intreaties,  could  not  restrain  their 
tears.  Generously  and  cordially  did  the  old 
chief  extend  to  her  the  right  hand  of  for- 
giveness— exhorting  her  to  turn  from  her 
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evil  ways,  and  holding  out  to  lier,  as  a  bait, 
every  comfort  and  convenience  which  could 
be  devised  to  solace  her  declining  years,  and 
to  smoothe  her  rugged  path  to  the  grave. 

She  rose  and  looked  her  last  on  the  corpse 
of  her  son.  Nature  broke  its  bonds ; — her 
mother's  heart  w^as  pierced ; — she  wrung  her 
hands  and  turned  away,  weeping  bitterly. 

Our  hero  now  took  the  opportunity  of 
scrutinizing,  Avith  his  gratified  father,  the 
miniatures  which  first  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  relationship  between  Sidney  and  him, 
no  longer  ignorant  that  the  letters  D.N.Y. 
were  the  initials  of  his  name,  "  De  Nova 
Villa j^^ — the  classical  patronymic  of  De 
Neville,  and  that  the  illuminated  bull's 
head  was  the  crest  of  his  noble  family. 
Sidney  also  produced  her  mother's  likeness. 
If  there  had  been  wanting  any  further  proof 
of  identity,  the  evidence  of  the  miniatures 
would  have  gone  far  to  establish  it;  for  the 
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veteran  lord  remembered  them  both.  But 
no  such  proof  was  requisite ;  each  felt  satis- 
fied in  the  embrace  of  the  others,  and  never 
had  a  doubt  but  they  were  clasping  their 
own. 

By  this  time,  the  hall  had  gradually  filled 
with  domestics  and  men-at-arms;  and  it 
being  proclaimed  to  the  remainder  of  the 
banditti  that  their  lives  would  be  spared, 
the  squalid  wretches  came  forth  in  groups, 
scarcely  able  to  drag  their  weak  limbs  along. 
Whatever  might  have  been  their  crimes,  it 
could  not  be  said  they  were  wanting  in 
fidelity  to  their  fellows ;  for  the  stronger  of 
the  gang  dragged  after  them  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  till  there  was  not 
within  those  dark  caves  of  infamy  a  single 
robber. 

Shortly  afterwards,  they  were  transported 
in  chains  to  France,  and  compelled  to  fight 
the  battles  of  their  country ; — thus  turning 
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that  natural  prowess,  for  which  they  were 
distinguished,  into  as  great  a  benefit  as  it 
had  been  hitherto  a  curse. 

The  subterranean  passages  were  subse- 
quently traversed,  under  the  guidance  of 
Blanche,  by  Lords  Lumley,  De  Neville,  and 
Sir  Edgar  in  person ;  and  none  being  found 
of  any  possible  utility  except  the  one  which 
led  from  Finchale  to  Durham  Cloisters,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  monks,  they  were 
immediately  choked  up,  and  all  traces  of 
them  demolished. 

The  occurrences  we  have  just  related,  of 
course  put  an  end  to  the  Lumley  festivities; 
and,  as  they  brought  with  them  the  full 
verification  of  the  Prophetess's  predictions, 
and,  consequently,  the  unravelling  of  our 
plot,  we  will  take  advantage  of  them  to  put 
an  end  to  our  tale ; — the  reader  being  satis- 
fied that  every  impediment  to  the  fulness 
of  joy  anticipated  by  our  hero  and  his  bride, 
for  whom  we  are  mainly  interested,  as  well 
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as  by  Sidney  and  her  gallant  bridegroom, 
and  the  heads  of  their  respective  families, 
has  been  removed,  and  their  happiness 
placed,  by  the  downfall  of  their  secret 
enemies,  and  the  restoration  of  their  friends, 
on  a  solid  and  stable  foundation. 

We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  our 
readers,  without  informing  them,  that 
Blanche  reaped  the  full  reward  of  her 
superhuman  labours  in  the  cause  of  retri- 
bution, and  that  the  vices  of  her  early 
career  were  forgotten,  for  the  sake  of  its 
meritorious  close.  At  her  own  request,  she 
ended  her  days  on  the  domains  of  Sir 
Edgar  De  Xeville.  She  lived  to  see  the 
progeny  of  her  benefactors  grow  up  like 
mountain  poplars;  and,  when  a  sightless  old 
age  came  upon  her,  heard,  with  a  riotous 
and  bounding  heart,  that  time  did  but  make 
them  children  of  greater  promise.  The 
Lady  Helen,  with  almost  filial  piety, 
watched  her  declining  days,  supplied  her 
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every  want,  indulged  her  every  Vvdiim;  till, 
at  length,  after  years  of  sincere  penitence 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  Grod,  in  the 
full  possession  of  her  extraordinary  faculties, 
she  breathed  her  last  in  the  arms  of  her 
benefactress. 

Isabel  was  not  forgotten;  but  filled  the 
highest  office  in  her  ladyship's  household, 
till  the  eye  of  the  young  steward  of  Sir 
Edgar  singled  her  out,  in  spite  of  her  in- 
jured fame,  for  his  partner  through  life;  in 
which  character  she  did  justice  to  his  choice, 
by  her  scrupulous  fidelity,  exemplary  domes- 
ticity and  amiable  manners ;  thereby  proving 
that  one  false  step  is  no  criterion  of  habitual 
immorality,  and  should  not,  as  it  too  often 
does,  irretrievably  condemn  the  unfortunate 
fair  one  to  the  pitiless  slight  of  harsh  and 
misjudging  friends,  and  the  unsparing  pun- 
ishment due  only  to  systematic  depravity. 

Lionel,  with  the  permission  of  Lord  Lum- 
ley,  became  the  squire  of  Sir  Edgar,  followed 
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him  in  all  his  country's  battles,  and  in  all 
his  private  feucls ;  was  an  exemplary  soldier, 
and  served  with  fidelity  to  the  latest  hour  of 
his  existence. 

The  hypocritical  Lawrence,  to  whom  we 
promised  to  return,  on  a  due  exposure  of  his 
apostate,  and  irreligious  conduct,  not  only 
lost  his  situation  as  Deputy  Procurator  of 
Finchale ;  but  so  far  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  church,  as  to  be  sentenced  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  unshirted  and  expelled ; 
which  degrading  and  very  disagreeable  cere- 
mony was  accordingly  performed  on  the  ex- 
Deputy  Procurator,  with  due  form  and  so- 
lemnity. 

To  the  Priory  of  Finchale,  Sir  Edgar 
became  a  boundless  benefactor,  generously 
forgetting  the  ill-will  of  the  bigoted  few,  for 
the  sake  of  the  virtuous  many. 

Annie  Sourcrout  lived  on  with  the  most 
worthy  and  amiable  Timothy,  and  in  all 
domestic  arguments  and  squabbles,  as  to  the 
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latitude  and  longitude  of  each  other's  rights, 
never  failed  to  silence  him,  by  drawing  her 
finger  across  her  throat ;  thus  taking  a  most 
unconjugal  advantage  of  his  former  errors, 
and  turning  him,  on  a  sudden,  as  pale  as  the 
twigs  he  was  working  with.  We  cannot  say 
that  Timothy  was  by  any  means  a  happy 
man;  not  only  because  he  was  thus  con- 
demned in  silence  to  listen  to  the  incessant 
brabble  of  his  talkative  helpmate,  but  be- 
cause nature  had  given  him  a  most  ques- 
tionable face  of  his  own,  to  which  his  neigh- 
bours could  never  familiarize  themselves. 

For  our  individual  selves,  whom  we  think 
next  in  order  to  the  much-put-upon  Timothy, 
we  have,  on  the  whole,  reaped  considerable 
benefit  from  the  composition  of  these  pages, 
extracting  honey  from  the  rankest  poison. 
We  have  learnt,  in  the  character  of  the  sup- 
posititious monk.  Brother  Andrew,  that  ap- 
pearances, however  specious,  should  rarely 
be  relied  on;  and  that  by  too  implicit  a 
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reliance  on  them,  we  often  run  the  risk  of 
nursing  a  viper,  when  we  think  we  cherish 
a  friend,  which  was  the  case  of  our  hero,  in 
the  early  part  of  our  narrative,  and  subse- 
quently of  Lord  and  Lady  Lumley,  in  their 
estimation  of  the  false  priest.  From  the 
same  example,  and  that  of  Lawrence,  we 
have  also  drawn  the  conclusion,  never  to 
condemn  the  many  for  the  vices  of  the  few ; 
for  we  have  seen  that  the  community  of 
Finchale,  so  far  from  sanctioning  the  con- 
duct and  doctrines  of  their  apostate  brethren, 
visited  both  with  condign  and  exemplary 
punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
had  a  striking  proof  that  the  best  and  most 
innocent  of  men,  however  much  their  opi- 
nions may  weigh  with  others,  are,  neverthe- 
less, fallible ;  and  that  that  which  is  done 
under  the  plea  of  religion,  and  perhaps  with 
the  best  of  motives,  is,  nevertheless,  often 
known  to  work  serious  injustice,  and  to  ex- 
pose its  agents  to  that  just  animadversion 
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which  should  ever  pursue  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance. We  allude  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions and  harsh  judgments  with  which  Prior 
John  and  his  fellow  superiors  visited  our 
guiltless  hero,  after  his  departure  from 
Finchale.  The  fate  of  Lawrence,  too,  has 
satisfied  us,  that  whatever  may  be  the  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  the  votaries  of  Catholicity, 
bigotry  and  intolerance  have  no  part  in  its 
fundamental  doctrines.  Profiting  by  the 
ultimate  penitence  and  exemplary  conduct 
of  Blanche  and  Isabel,  we  have  resolved  to 
be  indulgent  to  the  frailties  of  human 
nature,  and  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  God, 
that  which  alone  is  his.  From  the  awful 
close  of  Hepburn's  career,  we  conclude  that 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  divert  the 
course  of  Providence ;  and  that  a  more  im- 
plicit faith  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  inter- 
ference of  Heaven  with  human  ajQfairs,  though 
we  are  no  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of 
special  interposition.     The  examples  of  Ed- 
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gar,  Helen,  and  Sidney,  are  so  many  mines 
of  heroism  and  virtue,  from  which  we  may 
extract  the  conclusions  that  timidity  is  no 
part  of  patience  and  resignation ;  and  that 
firmness  and  intrepidity,  even  in  resenting 
injury  on  just  occasions,  dignify  and  exalt 
the  soul.  But  the  main  point  in  our  lesson, 
and  that  with  which  we  would  most  seriously 
impress  our  readers,  and  tenaciously  en- 
deavour to  recollect  ourselves,  is,  that 
Heaven  will  ultimately  right  the  injured. 


THE  END* 


T.  C.  Savill,  Printer,  107,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
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*'  As  a  transcript  of  life,  these  volumes  have  all  the  faithfulness  of  a  reflection."— 
Metropolitan.  ^,  .    .    .     r  iu 

"  In  Mrs.  Gordon's  general  style  of  reasoning,  we  are  frequently  remmded  of  the 
♦  Coelebs'  of  Hannah  More.    The  '  Fortunes  of  the  Falconars'  is  a  clever  aird  mteresting 
novel."— Jo/<n  Bull. 
"  A  very  agreeable  and  interestmg  noyoi."— Literary  Gazette. 

VIII. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo, 

MEN  AND  WOMEN;  OR,  MANORIAL  RIGHTS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Susan  Hopley." 
"An  admirable  novel.    The  characters  are  veritable  as  truth,  or  as  Daniel  Defoe."— 
Examiner. 

IX. 

In  post  8vo, 

THE    IRISH    COQUETTE. 

By  an  Irish  Lady. 

"  Here  everything  is  purely  natural  to  that  most  sad,  and  yet  most  merry  land,  empha- 
tically  termed  the  Gem  of  the  ^q^..''— Metropolitan. 

X. 

In  Octavo, 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  CGEUR 
DE  LION. 

By  G.  P.  R.  Jabies,  Esq. 
"Mr  James's  characters  are  drawn  with  the  utmost  attention  to  existing  records. 
The  events  are  industriously  studied  so  as  to  bear  the  stamp  of  histonc  truth,  and  the 
Very  landscapes  are  painted  witli  that  fideUty  which  an  artist  only  can  bestow."— 
Monthly  Rcvieu: 

XI. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo,  morocco  cloth,  gilt, 

THE    GLEANER. 

By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Parkerson. 
An  elegant  work  for  the  Drawing-room  or  Library  table. 
"  A  judiciously  chosen  collection  of  prose  and  verse  from  some  of  our  best  writers."— 

■^'•'"^its  aim"fs^to"cultivate  the  mental  powers,  and  mspire  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  sjood." — Metropulitan.  j,,    -,, 

"  The  extracts  areaU  chosen  with  the  nicest  moral  propriety."— ^z/isicorf/t  s  Magazine. 


New  Works  Published  by  Saunders  and  Otley. 

xu. 
Iq  2  vols,  post  8vo, 

ANTIGUA  AND  THE  ANTIGUANS. 

"  A  full  account  of  the  colony  and  its  inhabitants.  We  rejoice  not  only  that  Autigua 
has  found  the  advantage  of  aia  historian,  but  that  what  has  been  done  has  been  done  so 
well." 

XIII. 
In  2  volumes,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

THE  PYRENEES;  WITH  AN  EXCURSION 
INTO  SPAIN. 

By  Lady  Chattertox, 
Author  of  "  Rambles  in  Ireland." 
"  Lady  Chatterton's  sketches  breathe  of  to-day,  and  yet  are  redolent  of  departed  ages. 
The  admirable  illustrations  oflTer  another  proof  of  the  talents  of  this  accomplished  lady. 
^Metropolitan. 

XIV. 

THE  VICOMTESSE  ST.  JEAN'S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  with  Numerous  Drawings, 

SKETCHES   AND   EXTRACTS  FROM   A 
TRAVELLING  JOURNAL. 

By  ]Madame  La  Vicomtesse  de  Satge  St.  Jean. 

"This  volume  indicates  various  accomplishments  in  its  fair  authoress;  for  we  have 
travelling  sketches,  prose,  fiction,  poetry,  and  pictorial  illustrations,  all  supplied  by  her 
own  hand.  As  the  productions  of  an  amateur  of  rank  these  Miscellanies  are  entitled  to 
high  praise,  and  they  may  be  praised  absolutely  for  their  graceful  spirit,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  their  stylQ.'^— Spectator. 

XV, 

In  Two  Volumes,  8vo, 

THE  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY: 

THE  COMPLETION  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 
By  M.  A.  De  Tocqueville.      Translated  by  H.  Reeve,  Esq. 

"  As  a  study  of  political  science,  this  book  stands  unrivalled  in  our  time,  equally  re- 
markable for  lucidity  of  style,  acuteness,  and  delicacy  of  reasoning,  and  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  >igour  with  which  it  has  been  conceived  and  completed."— Ttwics. 

XVI. 

In  Three  Volumes,  Post  Octavo, 

Z  A  N  O  N  L 

By  the  Author  of  "  Rienzi,"  "  Eugene  Aram,"  "  Night  and  Morning,"  &c. 

"Zanoni  is  a  splendid  originsd.  Not  one  of  a  class  marked  by  new  traits  or  strong 
peculiarities,  and  so  made  to  appear  dissimilar  from  its  own  tribe,  but  singular — cdone — 
i  new  cTeation."— Metropolitan. 

"  It  is  at  once  full  of  poetical  beauty,  of  lofty  thought,  and  of  exquisite  human  interest." 
—Literary  Gazette. 

"  We  need  add  nothing  more  to  the  evidences  we  have  cited  of  the  masterly  power 
iisplayed  in  this  verj-  exciting  and  imaginative  romance."— Ji/tfs. 
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XVII. 

MR.  GARS  TON'S    NEW    WORK. 
In  2  vols.  8vOj  with  Illustrations, 

GREECE  REVISITED,  AND  SKETCHES  IN 
LOWER  EGYPT  IN  1840; 

WITH  THIRTY-SIX  HOURS  OF  A  CAMPAIGN  IN  GREECE 

IN  1825. 

By  Edgar  Garston,  Esq., 

Knight  of  the  R.  M.  Greek  Order  of  the  Saviour,  &c. 

XVIII. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  TOUR  TO  WATERLOO. 

^-^  the  late  John  Scott,  Esq. 

XIX. 

SIR  E.  L.  BULWER'S  PROSE  WORKS, 

Twelve  Vols,  at  6s.,  beautifully  illustrated ; 

AND   DRAMATIC    WORKS, 

One  Volume, 

XX. 

Second  Edition,  with  Forty  Illustrative  Engravings, 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES ; 

WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LADY'S  SAFETY  HIVE. 

By  Samuel  Bagster,  Jun. 

"  A  complete  practical  guide  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  pursuits  in  the  circle  of 
Natural  History."— iUeiro/^o^jYaw. 

XXI. 

Third  Edition,  in  two  volumes,  post  Svo. 

CELEBRATED  FEMALE  SOVEREIGNS. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Jameson  for  these  very  delightful  volumes.^'— iVe^tJ  Monthly. 
"  A  series  of  admirable  biographies  of  celebrated  queens.    Such  a  work  must  be  popu- 
lar with  every  subject  of  these  queen-governed  xq^Xvos.:''— Metropolitan. 

XXII. 

Third  Edition,  in  two  volumes,  post  Svo, 

FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S 
PLAYS: 

OR,  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

"  Two  truly  delightful  volumes :  the  most  charming  of  all  the  works  of  a  chai'ming 
writer." — Blackwood^ 
"  A  beautiful  and  touchmg  commentary  on  the  heait  and  mind  of  woman." 
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xxiir. 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected, 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  IN  SEARCH 
OF  A  HORSE. 

By  Sir  George  Stephen. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

"  One  of  the  best  practical  guides  to  the  choice  and  management  of  horses  we  have 
seen.    It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  horses."— Dispalrh. 

"  It  combines  a  most  amusing:  expose  of  the  dangers  of  horse-dealing,  with  an  able 
digest  of  the  laws  of  warranty.  Those  who  possess  this  work  will  be  well  armed  against 
fraud."— C/t?'onjWe. 


In  foolscap  8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings, 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  TURNING ; 

CONTAINING   INSTRUCTIONS   IN  CONCENTRIC,   ELLIPTIC,   AND   ECCENTRIC 
TURNING  ; 

Also  various  Plates  of  Chucks,  Tools,  and  Instruments  ;  and  Directions  for 
using  the  Eccentric  Cutter,  Drill,  Vertical  Cutter,  and  Circular  Rest.  With 
Patterns,  and  Instructions  for  Workin^r  them. 


XXV. 

Dedicated  by  Permission  to  Ber  Royal  Higrhness 
the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

In  1  small  Vol.,  bound  in  Silk,  with  coloured  Plates,  Ninth  Edit.,  revised, 

BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  FORGET  ME  NOT," 

THE   LANGUAGE    OF   FLOWERS. 

"  By  all  those  token  tiowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well." 

Byro.v. 
"  There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  enduing  flowers  with  sentiments  appropriate  to 
their  forms,  colours,  and  fragrance  ;  the  simple  science  that  this  little  volinne  professes 
to  teach,  must  become  popular  among  all  classes,  but  more  particularly  with  the  lovers 
of  flowers.  It  turns  the  hue  of  a  petal  into  the  expression  of  a  feeling,  and  conveys  on 
the  wings  of  aromatic  sweets  the  most  delicate  sentiments."— Metropolitan. 

XXVL 

New  Plan  for  Reading:  and  Book  Societies. 

In  small  Octavo, 

HINTS  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  READING 
AND  BOOK  SOCIETIES 

IN   EVERY   PART   OF   THE    KINGDOM,    ON   A   NEW   AND   IMPROVED   PLAN. 

This  Plan,  embracing  the  facilities  afforded  l)y  the  reduced  Postage, 
Railroads,  and  Steam  Vessels,  will  extend  the  accommodations  of  one  of  the 
largest  Libraries  of  the  Metropolis  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire. 
— Sent  Gratis,  and  post  free. 
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Price  5s.  bound, 

BOYLE'S  COURT  AND  FASHIONABLE  GUIDE, 

antJ  Coiun  ITisiting  ilircctovp 
For  1844. 

Containing  Street  and  Alphabetical  arrangements  of  the  Names  and  Places  of 
abode  in  Town  and  Country  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Foreign  Muiisters,  Public  Institutions,  Club  Houses,  Hotels,  &c. ; 
to  which  are  added,  the  Inns  of  Court. 

Boyle's  Court  Guide  is  a  book  of  hourly  reference,  always  lying  upon  the 
Libran-^  Tables  of  Royalty,  the  inseparable  Carriage  Companion  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  and  constantly  in  the  hands  of  all  respectable  Classes. 

This  New  Edition  has  undergone  a  thorough  revision,  and  its  accuracy  has  been 
insured  by  personal  application  at  the  Residences  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  mider 
whose  sanction  this  work  has  obtained  its  present  unexampled  popularity. 


In  1  vol.  royal  8vo,  bound, 

MR.  LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE 

For  1844. 

WITH   THE   ARMS    OF  THE   PEERS   BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED  ; 

AND   THE   ARMS    OF  THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES,   FROM   THE   DRAWING   IN  THE 

POSSESSION   OF   HER   MAJESTY. 

The  Thirteenth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  l^  Corrected  to  the  Present  Date. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  following  letter,  received 
from  a  Noble  Lord,  every  page  of  this  new  Edition  has  undergone  a  careful  ex- 
amination, and  the  account  of  each  family  has  been  authenticated  by  their  own 
revision. 

(Note  to  Mr.  Lodge.) 

"  Lord  B.  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Lodge,  and  begs  to  assure  him,  that 
he  has  looked  over  the  enclosed  account  of  his  family  with  great  attention,  and  finds 
it  perfectly  correct.  Lord  B.  hopes  Mr.  Lodge  will  permit  him  to  add,  that  he  has 
never  yet  found  so  few  mistakes  in  any  pubhcation  of  the  kind  as  in  his  last  edition ; 
and  if  every  Peer  will  carefully  correct  the  paper  which  Mr.  Lodge  sends  to  him,  a 
good  and  correct  Peerage  wiU  at  last  be  published." 

^^  Communications  for  each  of  the  above  are  respectfully  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editors^  at  the  Publishers',  Messrs.  Saunders 
AND  Otley,  Conduit  Street. 


For  Authors  Publishing^. 

Now  Ready,  Fourth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt,  or  3s.  post  free, 

THE    AUTHOR'S    PRINTING    AND    PUBLISHING 
ASSISTANT. 

A  Guide  to  the  Printing,  Correcting,  and  Publishing  New  Works,  comprising 
Explanations  of  the  Process  of  Printing;  Preparation  and  Calculation  of  Manu- 
scripts; Choice  of  Paper,  Type,  Binding,  Illustrations,  PubUshing,  Advertising, 
Estimates  of  Cost  for  Large  or  Small  Editions,  Sec. ;  with  an  Exemplification  and 
Description  of  the  Typographical  Marks  used  in  the  Correction  of  the  Press. 

"  Every  one  who  has  written  or  who  may  write  for  the  Press,  should  possess  this 
•work."— Metropolitan. 

*4*  Authors  desirous  of  having  their  Works  reviewed  in 

THE    METXtOPOIiXTAlT    MAGAZINE 

are  requested  to  direct  copies  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers', 
Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley,  Conduit  Street,  before  the  15th  of  each  month.  The 
ability  and  impartiality  displayed  in  this  department  of  *•  The  Metropolitan"  are 
well  known,  and  its  Reviews  constantly  quoted  as  of  the  first  Critical  Authorit)-. 


